


Geta Job Like Thes 


3000 fo 70000 a Ye: 


20 Years Old— 


Lng Hestings of fen. 


+ » Say 
rofit on my Mplectricel 
usiness amounte to $475 
uccess i 


nth 2 
due entirely to your in- 
c' 


man will ever "make 7 
mistake enrolling for your 
course,’ 


Dickerson Gets 
$7,500 a Year 


*‘Learned $30 a week 
when I started with you— 


@ thousand times for what 

you did for me. Elec 

tricity bays bie on the 

fa ; rt M. 

Dickerson, Warrentown, 
Virginia. 





] $20.00 a Day for 
Schreck 


=, my name as « 
reference and depend on 
as « booster. The big- 
geet t thing I ever did was 
answer your advertise- 
ment. am averaging 
better than $500 a month 
from my own business 
now. I used fo make 
™ $15.00 a week.’ 
A. Schreck, 
Phoenix, Aris. 


P Earns 
_ 00,000 a Year 


w Pence, Albany, 
Oregon, says our 
course put me where | am 
today, Mr.Cooke—making 
8750 a month doing auto- 


wife 
joins me in thank ine? you 
for what you did for us. 


$30 to $50 
@ Day for 
J. R. Morgan 


Whralstarted on 


ty . Y 
1 make from $30 to $50 a 
id am busy ail 
. Use bs letter 


Columt 














in the CTRICITY 


ELECTRICI 


It’s your own fault if you don’t earn more. Blame 
yourself if you stick to your small pay job when I have made it 
easy for you to earn $3500 to $10,000 a year as an electrical expert) 
Electrical Experts are badly needed. Thousands of men must b 
trained at once. One billion dollars a year is being spent fe 
electrical expansion and everything is ready but the men. Wi 
you answer the call of this big pay field? Will you get ready no 
for the big job I will help you get? The biggest money of ye 
life is waiting for you. 


I Will Train You at Home 


I will train you just like I trained the five men whose pictw 
you see here, Just like I have trained thousands of other men—ordinary, ever 
day sort of fellows — pulling them out out of the depths of starvation wages into jobs@ 
pay $12.00 to $30.00a day. Electricity offers you more onportunities—bigger opportuniti 
than any other line and with my easily learned, spare time course,I can tit you for ong 
the biggest jobs in a few short months’ time. 


Quick and Easy to Learn 


Don’t let any doubt about your being able to do what these oth 
men have done rob you of your just success. Pence and Morgan and theseo 
fellows didn’t have a thing on you when they started. You can easily duplicate their 
ecss. Age, lack of experience or lack of education makes no difference. Start just as 
are and I will guarantee the result with a signed money back guarantee nd, 
you are not 100% satisfied with my course it won’t cost you a cent. 


FREE— Electrical Working Outfit and Te 


In addition to giving my students free employment service 
free consultation service, 1 give them also a complete working outfit. This 
cludes tools, measuring instruments, material and a real electric motor —the finest 
ners’ outfit ever gotter together. You do practical work right from the start. After 
first few lessons it ensbles you to make extra money every week doing odd electrical 
in your sparetime. Some students make as high as $25 to $35 a week in spare time 
while learning. This outfit is alli FREE. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


—the Vital Facts of the Electrical Industry 


The coupon below will bring you my big free electrical boo 
over 100 interesting pictures. The real dope about, your opportunities in 
tricity — positive proof that you, too, can earn $3600 to 000 a year. Send for its 
Along with the beok I will send you a sample lesson, a X..'. check allowing you . 
reduction, my guarantee bond and particulars of the most wonderful pay-raising o 
the world, Send the coupon now— this very second may be the 
turning point in your life. Send it while the desire for 9 better job 
and more money is upon you, to The Cook 

Trained Me 
is the Bi; 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Pay Mar 


Chicago Engineering Works 


- 


Dept.77 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 





L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Cngineering Works, 
Dept, 77 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any waysendme Name.. 
the “Vital Facts,” your Free Book, Sample 
Lessons and particulars of your Free Outfit 
Offer, Free Employment Service, and proof 
that you can fit me for a big-pay electrical job. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


If You Want 


Bigger Pay zi: 
FREE 
TEST 


There’s a sure way to increase your earning 
. And here is such an opportunity. 
it—you may recognize it as your one 

chance to carn the biggest money of your life. 





RE you ready for a shock? him $500 a month. O. H. Malfroot of Boston, 
Then, let me tell you that if you have Mass., stones into a $10,000 position as a SALES 
average intelligence and can readand writes MANAGER-—so thorough is this training. All 
there is a quick and easy way for you to earn _ these successes are due to this easy, fascinating 
enough money to satisfy any average ambition. and rapid way to mastercertain invincible secrets 
Andafter reading this offer, if youedonot quickly of selling. 
make more money, you have no one to blame but Simple as A B C 
yourself. Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is no- 
Don’t take my word for it. By a cingte test thing remarkable about it. There are certain ways 
-you can make in the privacy of your home— __ to approach different types of prospects to get 
you will know that every word I say is true—or their undivided attention—certain ways to stim- 


otherwise. The test does not ulate keen interest—certain 
obligate you or cost you one ETT ways to overcome objections, 
nny. But make it! Then { ss 


cunty of Cook batter down prejudices, outwit 
judge for yourself. It has competition and make the pros- 

ved to be THE eeettey ver i ' pect act. If you willlearn these 
or thousands. ¥ ey have doo tearest sahennea’s trothan Reese? principles thereis awaiting you 
found the way to bigger pay— tron, 2c9, Utsnole, Gate unter 
are now earning from five to 





sem of Cossngn, Fh linelty Gains aaaee a brilliant success and more 
Worn, 1223, tne Aanoevat ton received money than you ever thought 
twenty times as much as for- a of earning. 
merly. And the beauty of it A” “ah As you will see by the affidavit 
is they enjoy mat minute in is} to the left thousands of repu- 
theday’s work, They are their table selling organizations in 
own bosses. x America turn to this Associa- 
The thousands who have made oun). otery. tion for their Salesmen. We 
this test before you, and who can never take care of all the 
are now making the money you demands made on us for this 
— like to —_, ave eee salesmen. Ninety- better type of trained salesmen. 
ve per cent once thought they were not ‘‘cut out i” : 
for Piling” that salesmen ome **born’’ and not ‘ Make This Free Test at Once 
made. They found it was a fallacythathad kept Don’t turn this page until you have clipped the 
them in the rut. They discovered that anyone Coupon, filled it out, and sent it on its way. The 
with proper training can sell, and they are mak- _ test is contained in a free book, ‘‘Modern Sales- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, because they ™anship’’ which we will gladly send you without 
bad the vision to recognize opportunity. obligation. After reading the book through you 
will ask yourself the question it brings up. The 
Thousands Have Proved It! answers will prove whether this is ae oppor- 
For instance, A, H, Ward, Chicago, earned $1,350 ay an. Seas _ oongnn BOW. ‘ 
last month. Has averaged $1,000 a month the NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N. 
last year. H. D, Miller, another Chicago boy, Dept-4-R, 53 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, UL 
was making $100 a month as a stenographer Seah Miinamadial ini , 
in July 1922. In September, 3 months later, he Dent 4-R, 53 Cie Bian t Chicago, Ill. 
he was making Sie a week as a salesman. 


Please send me without obligation on my part your free 
P. Clenny of ansas City, Mo. step from a book, ““Modern Salesmanship”’ which will enable me to test 
*? 


de a eerkenip 8 —_ ba at - Soctem et Seieawokhy Wenbehon and Menpheguasnstervine 
nth. He is making a month now. M. : 

V. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making $25 a 1 gga eaeeema eee teenanaes 
week. He took up this training and now makes DEEOED ance een cen meee 
5times that much. J. H. Cash of Atlanta, Ga., CO cccntennsocsvstnencinneticnnmnes 
exchanged his $75 a month job for one which pays 
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keep this 
typewriter 












Yes, we will ship you this 


DIRECT 
to you 
from our 
Factory 





Big Saving 
In Price 





Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NoT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


















Our Factory 


EVERY MACHINE is fully guar- 

anteed. New parts wherever 
needed. New enamel, new nickel,new 
lettering, new platen, new key rings—a 
complete, perfect typewriter. Impossible to tell 


it from a brand new Underwood either in aj 
pearance, durability or quality of finished wo 

An up-to-date machine with two-color ei 
bon, back sp er, stencil device, automatic 
nbbon reve tabulator, ete In addition 
we furnish F REE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 


You can learn to operate this Under- 
wood in one day. 


Big Book FREE 


Our big handsomely illustrated 
catalog” will be sent free on re- 
juest. It tells you all about the 
dvant ages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD: how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price 
but in its operation 

Send in the coupon and let us send you 
this beautifully illustrated book F’ E 
without any obligation whatever. 


Shipman -Ward Mfg. Co. 


“Typewriter Emporium” 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago ./ Crry 


Please metition 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is — for 
us to ship you this Underwood 
Typewriter upon our free trial 
plan and our direct -to- you 
money saving methods. Get the 
full details now—just sign the coupon 
and mail teday. Get all the facts— 
then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the coupon, 
send it to us and we will 
mail you our big cata- 
log absolutely free, 
You will be amazed 
at the liberality of 
our offer, the 
beauty and 
all-around 
excellence 
of our 
ty pe- 
writers 


10 Days’ 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the 
same three models of the Under- 
wood Typewriter being made 
and sold ‘by the manufacturers 
today. Standard 4-row single 
shift keyboard. Absolutely visible 
writing—the full line of type- 
writing is visible at all times. All 
the improvements and _ attach- 
ments that any high-grade type- 
writer ought to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon 
and we will send you prepaid our big 
catalog, inc luding “A Trip Through Our 
Factory.” This shows how the Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Underwood is the best that 
can be produced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to do a thing to get 


You oe ny oy catalog and com- 
4 plete details of our amazing 
Free Trial 


You have ten full days in 
which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great 


pon. 


offered. 


2637 Shipman Bldg. 9 ¢“srreer 


typewriter offer ex- 
cept to sign and 
send in the cou- 
There is 
no obligation. 


¢ 
est typewriter bargain ever o’ TRIAL 










FREE TRIAL 
COUPON 


¢ SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 

2637 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 

, Please send me ree all charges 
: Pi Y pre paid, your BIG NEW catalog 
of DERWé OD IVP EWRITERS 
and be detaile of your FREE 


# It is understood that I am under no obligation 
whatever and that this is to be sent without one cent 
#7 of cost to me. 


Pd NAME 
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Agents and Help Wanted 

















WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nisiing everything; men and women $30 to 
$109 weekly operatin our “Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere Booklet free. 
Ww Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orarge 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men women children, 
Every pair guaranteed Prices that win 
Free book “How to Start’’ tells the story 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

SILVERING MIRRORS French plate. 
Easily learned; immense profits Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works Excelsior 


Springs, Mo 


B!G MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 


owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
harge $1.50 make $1.35 Ten orders 
dailv easy Write for particulars and free 

mples American Monogram Co., Dept 
170, East Orange, N. J 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 




















Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods 
Experience unnecessary Carnation ( 
Pept 225. St. Louis, Mo 

RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—Start $123 
mont Railroad pa expens paid; que 

fre ( imbus Institute, B-3, Colum- 
0 
EARN $10 daily silveri mirrors, plat 
tir ! metalware, headlight char 
elier istead Outfits furnished Th 
e Si r Laboratorie 11 Broadway, New 
y 
BIG MONEY 1 fast ‘ every ow 
! iti r is it ' 
$1.0 e $1.41 l lers daily « 
’ € 1 inf at free World M 
( Dept. 1 Newa N. J 

AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Sell Madisor “Rett * Shirt for 
urge Manuf ir wearer No 
upital x f required Many ear 
$100 weekly and benu Madison Mills 
I dwa New Yor 

SELL Union I ‘ All Wool 
to measure direct t wearer a 
Scott Syste I Wholesale 1A 
Bedford St Bost 

EVERYBODY BUYS new, instant st 
and t remover For clothing, tab 
linen, et Fine 1 i wit very le 
Bi Quick Prof I Outfit Write to 
ilay Christ Uni Ncowark, New 
Yor} 

$10 ro $300 WEEKLY Men wit 

ight 3 W ledge f motors wh can fea 

r owners can earn $300 week wit t 
’ i ry ing! sale If the 
nake ale profit reach $25,000 
earl Only propositior 
ffir M. L. Phillit . 

New Y } 

AGENTS Get into the tailorir am 
Make $75.00 l 00 a Ww and = uy 
ri m the rt. No expe eces- 

We teach 1 and fi Sel 
0 $10.00 to $20.00 a ay prof 
‘ You et id ¢ y Ww 
h Add Dept. 2 Goodw Chi 
Ine ‘ 
AGENTS WANTED ro ADVERTISE 
i 1 distrit free samples t 
‘ 0 r: write for full par 
r Ame I ‘ 18¢ 

















Agents and Help Wanted—Continued | 


A LARGE HOSIERY CONCERN WANTS 





Responsible men and womcn as local repre- 
sentatives $96 a wee Essex closed car 
furnished No cxperience needed Write 
now for details Jennings Mfg. Ce Dept 
M-21, Dayton, Ohio 

AGENTS $11.80 daily in advance (send 


for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured 
Hosiery—47 _ styles-—35 
seven months—Fall 


color 
now 


guaranteed 
line ready —Nu 
capital or expericnce required You simply 
take orders—We de'iver and collect (or you 
can deliver, suit yourself)—Credit given 
Pay You Daily—Monthly bonus besides 
We furnish samples—spare time will do— 
Macochee Textile Company, Room 45010, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—Sell 
in demand I 
Household F 
sities— Baby ods 
ete Details Free 
ucts Co., Dept 


Rubber universally 

ast = sellers Big profits 
Aprons—Woman’s Ne 

Household Specialties 

Ameri Rubber Prod 
Pitt Pa 


Goods 


ancy es 





in 
918, burgh 
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tilons—free 
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Girls, 17 to 65 
Government 
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20 ACRES or more of 
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National sank 
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Business Opportunity 


TABLISH YOURSELF—AT How 
a Photographic $75 ay 
we f 
Studios, 


or Temy 
De; 


Chicago, 


Start a bud 


» N, 


Information Dey 
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Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops 
unnecessary ; 


rome, 
or 


experience 


stamp 


¢irange, 
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MONEY 
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Detectives Wanted 





"4 


MEN—Experience unnecessary 
make secret investigations; reports; salar 
expense Wiite American Foreign De 
tive Agen 114, St. Loui 

BI A DETECTIVE Exceptional opp 
tunity; earn big money Travel. Big * 
ward Established 1909 Particulars f 
Write C. T. Ludwig, 436 Westover B 
Ka s Ci M ; 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONE 
Travel Exeellent) opportur Experier 
unnece ' Write, Gvor Wagner, fom 
Governme Detective 1968  Broadw 
New York 

Old Pictures 

1 BUY OLD AMERICAN PICTURE 
ublished by N. Currie nd Currier & I 
Send ] ri t i] J Peters, 
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§ How Many Inches Do You 


Want to Lose Next Week 


-Trom Waist and Tips ? 


How would you like to be two to three inches thinner 
in waist, hips and thighs one week from today? The 
Madame X self-massaging girdle actually takes off 3 
to 10 inches and makes you look thinner the moment 
No starving diets—no tiring exercises— 
no dangerous medicines—no weakening baths. 
moves fat while you walk, 


you put it on. 


BER! is the scientific Madame X 
Girdle that slenderizes your 
moment you put it on! 
That instantly gives you fashion’s 
trim, graceful lines, and actually re- 
duces your waist and hips almost 
“while you wait!” Makes you look 
thin while getting thin 


figure tl 


For Madame X, which is 
worn over the undergarment as a 
orset, fits you as smoothly and 
smugly as a kid glove, and is so 


constructed that it fits right into the 
hgure and touches and gently mas 
sages every inch of the surface con 
tinually. See how it holds in the 
hips and thighs as well as the abdo 
men. How it comes well up over 
the diaphragm and supports the mus 


les of the back and sides, helping 
prevent fatigue. The front cut-out 
nsures perfect comfort while you 


sit, work or play. And the special 
lacing in the back makes 
it easy to adjust as you 
hecome more — slendet 


The garters hold th 
Madame X_ firmly in 
place, so that while you 
may enjoy a maximum 


freedom of motion, your 





entire figure is held in 
| } rmly and the body is 
} | kept erect and well 
ee | POISE d 
‘te Actually Massages Away Fat 
Brassiere Madame xX Reducing 
a Girdle is built on scien 


On Sale At All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 


Madame Reducing Girdle |=" 


Makes You Look Thin 


play, work or sit. 














Re- 


tific massage principles 
have caused reductions of 5, 10, 
20 pounds in an amazingly short 
time. It is made of dry heat 
cured, resilient, “live rubber, 
especially designed for reducing 
purposes and strong enough to 
really hold you in, The rubber 
is the same kind that is ree 
ommended by famous athletic 
coaches and Health au 
thorities as a safe and 
healthy way to reduce. 
The Madame X is worn 
over the undergarment so 


that no rubber touches 

you, Yet with every 

breath, with every step, 

with every little motion oe 

it actually massages Tearing 

iway the fat! For 

through your undergarment the live Pat 
rubber gently grips and kneads the ex May 1 


CESS 


fat so it is actually eased away 
Only lire rubber can produce this mar- 

















velous “unconscious massage, What They Say! 
These excerpts are from 
ust a few of the thousands 
Try It On Today of letters we have riceived 
Once you try on the Madame XN you a Get} hited users Tt 
) $ . ° : origing r our lles 
won't want to take it off See how it a in aa - am Hy 
makes you look more slender at once unyone interestcd 
Enjoy the comfort of it, the sense of 
ease and poise it gives you Why not “IT think =the reducing gir- 
vo to the nearest dealer and see this die is Gne I reduced 
Seniianailind _ a .¢ ‘self? Try it inches in hips and = thi 
remarkable girdle for yourself? ry i and 5 inches in the wais 
on and seve how you tike it—-no obliga (Miss) Ella Corby 
tion. 1S Nor ; 
Also be sure to see the Madame X 
Brassiere which does for the upper fig sateen’ wn waist 
ure what the Girdle does for waist, from 36 I 
hips and thighs all day and 
Write for Free Booklet, “The New a, t! ;. it.’ 
Healthful Way to Reduce.” which ex rs. E. G. Dahuek 
; : 3140 nia $ Serke 
plains in detail how the Madame X 0 Coltformia St. Be 
makes you /ook thin while getting thin ’ 
Address Dept G-4610 The Madame X is too 
wonderful for words I Was 
MADAME X COMPANY, Inc 51 around my waist—now I 
4 ° ‘“ am 39. My hips were 66 
. . bef: a x he { ’ 
410 Fourth Ave., New York City a wee oe 
Mrs. Vida Sheidler 
146 West Sim 1 


Elkhart, Ind 

“Have been wearit the 
Madame X Girdl 

weeks lave ike 





Belle |} 





(Miss) , ‘olsom, 
While Getting Thin ot 6. ees | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


used in playing 

the fascinating . 

Hawaiian Gui- shat 

tar. Our native ‘ 
Hawaiian instruc- —/ 

tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how, 
Everything explained clearly, 
PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice, 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way. 


EASY LESSONS 


The 62 printed lessons with a great 


‘ ; ge necessary. You 
“ }; ' . 
‘ pay as play. 
¥ } ITAR 
An Hy ! ‘iw f \ Asa special offer to new students 
‘ 7 nis ful 2, high grade in- 
a { charge. tis sen 
rit} A \ red tape or delay. 
$95 our: | WRITE AT ONCE 
“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. d the free guitar. You have crety. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My we o. Ask {oF new spe: 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my : : -- First x1 ny 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it Sin Tesarcitende. ane 239 Broadway Wogiworth Big. 
all to my spare-time training with the jo-Ukulele and Ukulele Sod 
International Correspondence Schools!” - 

Every mail brings letters from some of ray Free ree Gown Maki — Lessons 
the thousands of I, Cc. 8. students telling and Making in 10 Weeks, using '‘ 7 
of promotions or increases in salary as spare moments 
the rewards of spare-time study. | Earn $40 to $100 a Week — Franklin 

y . : j . ¥" Insti 

What are you doing with the hours iE =e P th pee 
after supper? Can you afford to let MME goss” 
them slip by unimprov ed when you can 
2asily make them mean so much? One 
hour a day spent with the I. C. S. will 
prepare you for the position you want. 
Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Mark and mail this coupon now! 











Name.. 
Address 





KAR r year and up. RAIL 
!NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS AF 4 : } ARIF “COMPILE 
Box 2080, Scranton, Penna. - - 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for \ at home. Ordi ine i i ficient ’ i ao D 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an ag BME Act nov le opportunites a pen. Sen self one of ¢ 
fc ub Membershif F irst le orld’ 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES as LAAT 
(Business Management (Salesmanship \ “pr 
[J industrial Management Advertising 
}] Personnel Organization Better Letters 


[ 
[ 
() Traffic Management C)Show Card Lettering 
J Business Law ()Stenography and Typing 
Jtanking and Banking Law 5 Business English ‘of Coyne} 
[ 
L 


 Accountaney (including C.P.A.) Civil Service P complete 
icholson Cost Accounting 
sookkee sae 


417133 


J 
} 
eaten ay Mail Clerk ' 12 weeks on a vast 


ommon School Subjects amount of electrical equipment, 
Ciprivate Secretary OHigh School Subjects 


JIspanish (J French O§itilustrating © Cartooning And asa 





ous method 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES Ente: e anytime, pecia t lignited offer. Auto and Radio| For years 
2 Electrical Engineering () Architect coe eRe ere ig free catalog: PREM Ratirond Pare hell 
aH lectrie Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints A.C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Electrical School— Dept. 141 can do w 
LJ Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 1300-1310 W H i ; Litineis! wants t! 
Mechanical Draftsman () Architectural Draftsman = est Harrison Street, _ Chicago, tiline’s a 
Machine Shop Practice C)Concrete Builder - - —_—_—_— — strength, 
L) Railroad Positions Ostructural Engineer tune and 
cH as Engine Operating OChemistry (© Pharmacy a : , z has divul 








Civil Engineer OAutomobile Work the simp 
: : and Mapping is Airplane Engines “ ! J devised 

ay Navigation | t s . 5‘ ee - 
C) Ste im Engineering ) Agriculture and Poultry : hee 4 x pe tt and s 
Radic O) Mathematics - 





Name eosecesenecscoee eccssnees , 

Addvess asm Giese W ANTE D—Railway Postal Clerks 
Travel—See Your 
Country 
$1600-$2300 Year .» eo . 


on ns residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- Men Boys 18 Up 3. ar 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limitcd, Montreal, Canada. Mail Coupon & oles 
Immediately 7 
ime ° 
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Steel Spring Muscle- 
lron Strength- 


This new way of building strength and muscle is the most astonishing, 
the simplest and the most successful method I know! 


The strongest man living 
at last divulgesthe method 
that enabled him toacquire 
strength. Thisnew method 
now brings the real promise 
of health, strength and 
power to even scrawny 
weaklings. Andthesimpli- 
city of it will amaze you! 





Never before has such 
news been released in 
the world of physical 
training! 


I have known of 
Breitbart for years. But 
I never before realized what 
» superb physical specimen 
His feats of strength 
ire astounding—unequallex | 
He drives nails through oak 
planks with his fists He 
bends silver dollars between 
thumb and finger. He sus 
more weight or lifts 
more than any living man 
He bends steel bands around 

s arm like so much ribbon. 

in he was a puny weakling 

bart has kept his method 
who knows my method 
in,” he says. But now he 
rld of men, hungry for 
He has made his for 
tishied. So now, gladly, he 
secret — he makes known 
ngth-building method ever 

the most positive, q k- 

il of all known systems. 


BREIT 


i819 BROADWAY 
CARRE. — RnR 


Andrew Pas 


sannant him 


he is. 


rains 


tune and | 

has divulge 

the simplest str 
vised. Y 

et and succe 


What Is This New Method? 


I have been a student of physical culture 
for years. know the methods of every 
physical culture expert of any prominence 
in the country. They are all much alike. 
But here is a different, better method. 
Here is a system of strength and muscle 
building unlike anything 1 have ever seen. 
It has enabled Breitbart to become a super 

man. It has put ince hes on my own mus le 

Ie has buile rugged strength and power 
into even slightly built fellows who never 
had an idea they could become “strong 
men.” There is no one so puny or weak 
whom Breitbart cannot help. 


Breitbart Offers You 
Strength! 
Are you one of those puny, undersized, 
white livered fellows who is satisfied to live 
a second-rate existence—or are you red- 
blooded and full of pep and vitality? Are 
you satisfied with scrawny, “baby” arms 
and legs—do you want muscle, strength 
and power? If you have a man’s heart in 
you, are you satisfied with your physique? 

Then wake up, come to life and get what 
Breitbart offers you! 

Breitbart’s method is unique, because it 
builds strength and muscle too. What 
is the Breitbart secret that is now made 
known for the first time? Here at last is 
a method that not only gives you big, bulg 
ing arms, shoulders and legs — muscles 
you'll be proud of—but strength as well. 
Chere are many ways of developing the size 
of your arms, but they fail to give you real 
strength. But the Breitbart way gives you 
the rugged muscular power to lift, to bend, 
to break, to crush and it makes every 
fibre count. So that as your muscles grow 
big your strength grows in proportion. 


ART. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Breitbart’s Book 
Just Off the Press! 


A 64 page booklet showing startling feats 
of strength by Breitbartr—the Superman 
of the Ages, unparalleled in the world’s 
recent history. This book will give you 
a real thrill of inspiration—just to lool 
at its wonderful illustrations—to read its 
thrilling descriptions—will give you tl 
call to power. It shows his pupils—it 
describes his methods—published now 
for the first time. Breitbart asks you to 
send only a dime to cover the cost of 
mailing and publishing. 


How Strong Are You? 


FREE! Breitbart’s Muscle Meter. 


* If you send for Breitbare's 
book at once, he will send yor: free one 
of his famous muscle meters to test your 
muscular capacity. This device measures 
strength a new way. It is so simple you 
will wonder no one thought of it sooner 
—and yet it tells you whether you are as 
muscular as you should be. Write art 
once—they are free -- while they last. 
Clip the coupon now—don’t delay—the 
first step to power is decision. Act! Send 
the coupon — before you turn the page! 


CLIP - MAIL 


se 


Siegmund 
Brettbart, 
tnc. 
Dept. 07, 

GothamBankBadg. 

New York City 
m enclosing a dime 

for your new64page b ook 
Don't forget to include 

your muscle meter 


Name____ 
Street 
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_ADV Sei SEC TION 


NEW 
MONEY — 


FREE! 33; 


Buy direct from factory! Save 4 to 
on your stove, range or furnace, T: 
advantage of the biggest SALE in pond | 
24 years, Kalamazoo quality is ee yt? | 










ni RANGES 


est; prices are at bed rock 3 the 
ear to buy. Send for our big, n aaa 
los -it’s faies, new ideas, may ! features, 
new mc regains in heatin 
stoves, gas amaen, combination ranges, coa 
ranges, furnaces, both pipe and pipeless, and 
household goods. Cash or easy payments. 30 =) 












days’ trial. Moneyback 
guarantee, Quick safe 
delivery. 630,000 pleased 









Your big FREE catalog is ready — 
write today! 


Bs STOVE co. [ied | 
Manufacturers : 
2329 Rochester Av. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WoW CeVCeVite sly 


‘ Direct to You’ 


Jeaf Hear 
™ Instantly 


Latest scientific achievement—theo 
Acousticon, Gives instant hearing 
to the deaf. No waiting—no delay, 
but quick, positive, instantaneous 
results. Don't tdoubt. Don’t hesitate. 
Don’t give up hope. Just try it— 
that’s all we ask. So positive are 
we that you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with results that we will 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit. No C.0.D. No 
vbligation to purchase, Try it in your own home for ten 
days entirely at our own risk and expense. Let results 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this, 
Dictograph Products Corporation 
1311-C Candler Bidg., 220W.42ndSt., New York 





Turn your spare time into dollars. Show sample s and 
th 


“istribute famous Harley line of 
am ong your frie ade and neighbors, 
tim k. B sample assortment. 
a “2 me Witt 





matic "we furnis e E 
CO. PANY, D2pt. "670. oy Third a Clinton PLAY DAYTON, ‘Onto. 
Hundreds of trained men wanted for high- 
‘ Ps the Rie 


jouble your 


Auto 


for full particulars and Free 
Address me perecnally and tell some- 
thing about yourself. 


Erwin Greer, President 





Engineering 
2024 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 2209, Chicago, ill. 





Please mention this magazine 
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Stop Using a vue 


RD fan . PADS 


$s securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 

attac — canno! ip, so 
pannot chafe orpress against 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 





a =" fon tate | 











velvet—ocasy to aply—Inexpensiva; Awarded 

Feat) Medal and Grand ari Process: of recovery § fs 

@atural, so afterwards further use for trusses. 

@rove it by sending Trial “ot Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on pon and send TODAY. 


Plapso Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 


Name ..-+..+--ccccscccccssecssecesesess eccccccccccecceccs 








Amazinginvention docs 
away with coal or wood. 
The Instant-Gas Oi} 
Burner sets in firebox o. 
any stove or furnace; 

burns 96% air and 4% oil, 
Cives three times the heat of 
coal, and cheaper. Better 
‘king and baking. Installed 
v without damage to stove in 
five minutes—tofurnaceinan 
hour, Over 60,000 in use. 
Soldon money-back guarantee 
and 30-day free trial. Low 
introductory price tofirstusers g 
inlocality. Write today for 
Free Book, “Scientific Oil 
Burning.” Mention whether 
for stove or furnace, 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. 91-J, 117 South l4th St., St. Louis, Mo 


FORD RUNS 57 MILES ON 
GALLON OF GASOLINE 


(ey 
AGENTS WANTED 
We pay $60 a week. Write 

for free sample offer. 











A new automatic and self-regulating device has_ been in- 
vented by John Stransky, 2676 Fourth St., Pukwana 
South Dakota, with which automobiles have made from #t 
57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It removes all carbon and 
prevents spark plug trouble and overheating. It can 

alled by anyone in five minute Mr. Stransky wants 
agents and is willing to send a sample at his own risk 
Write him today—Adv, 


Pyorrhea 


Can Be Stopped In 24 Hours 


If you suffer from Pyorrhea, sore and spongy gums, 
loose teeth, or other irritations of the mouth, I want to 
send you my simple home treatment under plain wrap- 
per. Itcured me of Pyorrhea in its worst form, and is 
curing thousands after everything else failed. Simply 
send name for generous 10 day free trial offer of my 
secret home treatment. Address King  seenneeeess 
126 Gateway Station, Kansas City, 


AGENTS @ 200% “PROFIT 


Ss.) 
Make $10 to $20 or more. 9 outd 
daily selling Pre- 10 women buy. P® 
mier Knife ’ : 
and Scissors duces keen edge quick 
ly. Sells for 50c. 


Sharpeners. 
Premier Mfg. Co., Dept. 51, Detroit, Mic. 


PIMPLES 


CAN BE CURED. If you suffer from pimples, ® 
blackheads, brown spots or eruptions I want to send r 
mple home treatment under plain wrapper It gave 
me a soft, velvety, smooth and radiant complexion, ane 
« thousands of men and women, after every thing else 
fail ! Simply send name for generous 10 day free tr 
offer of my secret home treatment 


W. H. WARREN, 489 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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21 
Insured Watc Jewels 












Pay in easy monthl: Lpagmentenné getaStudebaker, 
the lifetime watch, t from the factory at low- 
est factory prices. ‘21 pro hng 8 adjustments including 
heat, cold, isochronism and 
positions. Write for Style Bok WRITE 
showing 64 newest, thin-model osmneunt os 
designs. Sent FREE! sitee Caden fer 
Sti wryrd 
Chain FREE Wrics wine ote: : 
Got peoutifel Style io vance Watch Styles 


colors F id 
Ge WATCH CO., Dept. we Senth Bond, tod. j 


Canadian Address: Windsor, 


















GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


sent on request, 





Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
Ter have successfully reduced thousands of 
ersons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
t diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
expense, 
Dr. R. 


State of New Vork, 


NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 













286 Pifth Ave., N.Y Desk C-67 
is soothing to your stump,—strong, 

cool, neat, light Guaranteed 5 

years. Easy payment . Send 


for Catalog Today. 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 









Also fibre 
hraces 


arms, and 
for all deformities 





Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE | Write today for my FRE & Booklet, *‘A CLEAR- 


ZONE SKIN"’, telling how I cured myself after 





cing amict te \ for over fifteen years. 
tye, say your skin of the above blemishes. 
est GIVENS, 113 ‘Chemical. Building, KANSAS citTy,mMo. 


. ny ee ‘ : 
sea Stories Magazine 
For those who love the sea and its 
irresistible call to the red-blooded. 





‘i —~Price Twenty-five Cents 
gave 

x se STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
on 79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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17¢€ 


a Day 
Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 
Rocker 


Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, 

Stoves, etc. Save big money 

at our Fac + 5 -to-Family prices. Pay as little as 

$8 down; up to a year and a half to pay balance. 

jet all your Furnishings at once—pay as you use. 
ousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall “Larkin Book of Better Homes.” 
Shows everything for parlor, porch, dining-room, 
bedroom, kitchen. argain Prices on famous 
Symphonola Phonographs. lso §=6Symphonic 
*janos, ‘layer-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 
at = Sek. Free trial. Up to 4 

cars to pay jatisfaction or money back, 
Check below article interested in. 


Over 1000 other bargains. 
Silver, China, Blankets, 








O Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 
Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREE Book. 
Littkhitt Co rae, 


Dept. 101, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Hl. 




















a P 
apphin « sgrain ribbon 
me white gold filled clasp 
mandy Choce late ¥ of fk R- ‘ 
fresh and pure fells Send tor 
plan. Tells fully ‘ow you can become the 
proud own: r of one of these watches 
HOME SUPPLY CO., Dept. 888 
133 Duane S‘reet New York City 





easily 





Make $2.50 an Hour 


YOUR PROFITS IN ADVANCE 
S8TAY-PREST TROUSER 
PRESSER sells quick—every- 
where. Thousands in use. Sales- 
men and saleswomen cleaning (| 
up. Sells on eight-minute dem- 
onstration. Reasonable price 

40% clear profit for you. Y ou 
take orders. We deliver. 





Puts perfect crease in trousers 
Takes out wrinkles and baggy 


knees. Easy to use—takes less than a 
minute. Folds into small size. Finely 
finished. Looks rich. Saves clothes and 


tailor bills. 


Make Big Profits—Others Do 
Jack Ames made $24.00 in four hours, 
Randle sold twenty-five the first day. 
Mary Roberts made $10.00 in one eve- 
ning. Others making good in full or 
epare time So can you. 


FREE Write us quick for free 


sample offer and full 
The Getgey-Jung Co..Dept.5310G. &J. Bidg.Cincinnati,O. 
| Se nt Ale SN EATEN EERIE i 8 


Lvery man wants one or two. 








FOUR PATENTS 


details. 
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He Climbed... 


from $60 a month 
to $10,000 a year 


Ten thousand a year! That is what a North Carolina man is 
averaging—even in dull years—as partner in an independent 
firm of Certified Public Accountants, Yet six years ago, when 
he started the study of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, he was earning on!ly $0 a month, was married 
and had also a little daughter to provide for. 

Lots of men would have thought they were hopelessly up 
against it. But this man was made of different stuff—there was 
nothing of the quitter about Aim! He accepted LaSalle’s otfer 
of casy terms, and started to study Higher Accountancy at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the great satisfaction of 
knowing that he has made good. He is able to live the way he 
wants to live—to give his “famil y the comforts and luxuries 
he has always longed to provide for them. He has proved his 

ight and title to suc 

The experience of this man (name furnished on request) is 
not an isolated example. Hundreds of men have won ra 
advancement thru LaSalle Higher Accountancy training. ° 
got their start by signing just such a little coupon as appears 
directly below this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today 
—and get the facts. We will promptly send you complete infor- 
mation regarding the opportunities for men trained in Higher 
Accountancy, also a copy of that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” saida prominent Chi ago 
executive, “even if you have to pay five dollars for it.” We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if you so desire. 
The decision that you make this moment is importan/. Mail 
the coupon now. 

oma em ef{/NOUIRY COUPONG 2 oe = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Largest Business Training 

Institution in the World 

Dept. 1076-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me your book, *‘ Accountancy, / 
the Profession That Pays, and full infor- 
mation regarding the course and service / 
Also a copy of your book, “‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One, Pall without obligation . 
to me. 

C0 Higher Accountancy y 
Traini-g for Position as Comptroller, 

Auditor, Certified Publie Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc 

Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSa!le is the largest business training institution in the world. It offers 
training for every important business need. If more interested in any of 
these courses, check here: 

OBusiness Management 

0 Modern Salesmanship 

ORailway Station Management 

OLaw— Degree of B 

OCommercial Law 

OTraffic Management 

Olndustrial Management 

ficiency 

O Modern Business Corre 

spondence and Practice 


O Banking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 

OCommercial Spanish 

OEffective Speaking 

oc, P. A. Coaching 


resent Position .. 


Address 


this magazine 








Let me send you on Ten Days Free Trial a pair of m 
‘True Fit’ Shell Rim Spectacles Hundreds of ny fae 
new | use everywhere These splendid Glasses will 
anyon » read tl mallest print, thread the fines need ity 
far or near and prevent eyestrain or headaches If after 
in them for 10 days and nights you ar ~~ ae ~ and 
a 


lighted, and think them equal to glasses sold 
$15.00, semi only $4.98: if you don’t want to ke« 

Sone no ‘mesa 
"PREE, 


turn them and there will be no charg 

ne C.0.D.; simply your name, addre ul 

velveteen-lined, gold-lettered Specitac le Case 
my T AND MAIL TODAY 

Ss. SOFETACLE co. 
1528 v Adams st. Dept. = 
me pair of your 5s cles on 

If ‘ Hike thm 1 will pay silos. ‘if not, I will 

nmi t re will be no charge. 

Nowe 

Post Office 


S*‘rect 
é 





ARN MONE’ 
AT HOME ° 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soli 

We instruct you by our new simple Direc 

System, auppiy you with work and pay you ca: 

week. Write today for full particulars and free bookie 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE . 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000 
120 Colborne Building, ow Can, 


Protect yourself against 
hold-up, rowdies, etc. with 
this clever cigarette case 
of light weight metal, Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
showing agg? seerees. Lots 
wn, * un scaring your 
fr lends, — a great 
protector. Sold exclu- 
sivel si us. PAY 
™ 79 on de- 
ryt y _ 


PATHFINDER CO... Himes, a 


j ery Oe 


Men and Women! Write me tolare 
by this time next week I can place you ins 
tion to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in yout 

spare time, up to $l5ia _— full time. Thousands of our 
representatives are making that and more with our 
New Plans. Simply introduce and take orders for famous 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwear sold « ct from 
mill to home -a complete line for whole family Permanent 
‘ustomers and repeat orders make you steady, big income, 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required 


Write Quick Your profits begin at once Exclusive 


territory No experience needed. Write today and I'll 
send all fac ts and tell how to start Free. 


(Established 29 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
840 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


It’s a chance to make thousands of dollars. 


wn an wering advertisements 
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21 Jewel 
Burlington 


to the Second 
to Temperature 
ot 


21 Ruby a pron s Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 

Your choice of Dials 

anes | aren = 2 R. R. DiaD 


Or'4 J OO 


‘Down 


Only One Dollar Down, will buy this masterpiece 
of watch manufacture. The balance you are allowed 
to pay in small, easy a payments. A 21-Jewel 
Watch — is sold to you ct a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you have 
the selection of the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Write for FREE Watch 
Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 





























ow 2 APO 6 VES 


The Burlington “Petite” 


This exquisite little 17-jewel ladies’ wrist watch, 
A perfect timepiece. Beautiful, 14K Solid 
Green Gold case. Illustration is exact size of 
Burlington “‘Petite”’ 

Send for this wonderful little bracelet watch, 
See how beautiful the dainty green gold case 
looks on your own wrist. 


Write 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book — write today. Find out about 
this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. 
You will know a great deal more about watch buying when you 
read this book. You will be able to “‘steer clear’’ of the over- 
priced watches which are no better. Write for Watch Book and 
our special offer TODAY ! 





Burlington Watch Company 


Dept. A-108, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian nee 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Please send me (without obligations and pee your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 


Print name and address plainly 


Name 





Address 
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FOUR 
GOOD WESTERN BOOKS 


THE PRAIRIE SHRINE by Robert J. Horton 


The manner in which Annak tronmson, Vv am and 
herself from dittic “ultie that a lor i i ! 
compelling story of dive ‘nture and ro 


Price, $2.00 net 


THE RANCH OF THE THORN : 


: 
by William H. Hamby~ 


On assuming possession of a ranch, bought “sight un =e. Neal Ashton found it almost too § 
hot to hold. It was only after many breath-taking \dventare that he cooled it off sufficic ntly y 
to retain his grip on the ranch that had destroyed seven previous owners, 


Price, $2.00 net 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 








Silent Fre ie oe tt, extricates 
cope with, makes this a strangely 





by George Owen Baxter 


Outlaws are not always as bad as they ar viimted “Morgs Valentin 


in 
was held up, but afterward he fed and protected the robber lid he do right? Read this fascinat- 
ing tale of the old West, and place yourself in his shoes! 


e.” wealthy rancher, 


Price, $1.75 net 


RIDER O’ THE STARS» * Robert J. Horton 


Arriving unheralded it the “Imamond HH," the s rT gave his name as “Dane,” and was 
given a job. But why had “G ones om Hux shes,” own f the ran ch, hired him? There as no ne ed 
« un additional hand bh ne mers name, howevel n lengthened to “Lightning Dane,’ 
as his speed and proficiency vith rope ona gun lecam “t wo 


These are some of the elements which make this story an epic of the great Wwe It is a fine, 
clean adventure tale of the highest ty} A... th haracter of “Lig ntnton Dane “tine author has 
created a personality at once unique an d mem ! 


Poles, $2. 00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Mail the FREE Coupon Below 


N ADDITION to all of my other offers, I have also made arrangements whereby you may get 
I a regular $90 Drafting Course entirely free. I have determined to do all I can in preparing 
draftsmen for the thousands of calls which are being made for them, by offering every 
inducement possible to ambitious men anxious to succeed in a big way. The $90.00 Drafting 
Course is extra and in addition to the free drawing table and the free drawing outfit. 
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Salaries Up to $250 and 
$300 a Month 


| Guarantee follow my practical instruction, are certain to land a 
big money-earning job. You see | don’t give you just a 
to train you until you are holding a permanent position “Course in Drafting” and then let you shift for your- 


paying you asalary of at least $250a month. Ican make self. I watch you and help you and train you until you 
this guarantee because I limit and select my students. actually do get the bigjob. So write me today for my 
I know that the men I take in as students, if they will free book, “Successful Draftsmanship.” It’s FREE. 


Write Today Chief Draftsman, Engineers’ Equipment Co. 


1951 Lawrence Ave. Div. 10-85 Chicago, Ill. 


t Without any obligation whatsoever, please mail your 
or 0 book, ‘Successful Draftsmanship,’’ and full _partic- 

e ulars of your liberal ‘Personal Instruction”’ offer toa 
few students. 








The coupon shown or a postcard or letter will bring my 
book telling you all about the career of a draftman and 
all about other very exceptional offers I am making, 
such as, for instance, a fine folding drafting table which 
Iam giving now to my students, Write at once! 


Chief Draftsman, Engineers’ Equipment Co. — aaa 
1951 Lawrence Ave. Div. 10-85 Chicago, Ill. 
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The Final Prize 
Winners 


Ainslee’s announces the winners of the July Adver- 





tising Contest which closes the series of contests that 


started with the October 1923 issue: 


First Prize, $15.00, S. Miles Brinkley, 248 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
For letter submitted on Owens Staple-tied Tooth Brush, 


Second Prize, 5.00, Alfred Elden, 285 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

For letter submitted on Bovyce-ite 
Third Prize, 3.00, Mary Catherine Hagerty, Box 1, Franklin, Tenn 

For letter submitted on Q-ban Hair Color Restorer. 
Fourth Prize, 2.00, Rebecca T. Farnham, 13 Royal St., Medford, Mass. 

For letter submitted on Quaker Puffed Wheat and Rice. 








The Advertising Department is most grateful to the many thousands of readers 
who so generously responded to the invitation to make a “better job” of our 
Advertising Department. 

No magazine can be successfully conducted without the support of its readers, 
and it has been a great inspiration to see this real evidence of reader enthusiasm 


and interest in our Advertising Department. and we are glad to tell you that your 





kindness has been of great help and will continue to be of great help in making 


a “better job” of our Advertising Department. 
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otes JAZZ and RAGTLME 


Anyone who can remember a tune car easily and 
quickly learn to play Jazz, Ragtime and Popular Songs 
by ear, at a very small cost. New Niagara Method 
makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 








N° matter how little you know about music 

—even though you ‘‘have never touched a piano’’ 
—if you can just remember a tune, you can learn to 
play by ear at home. I have perfected an entirely 
new system. It is so simple, so easy, and shows 
you so many little tricks of playing that it just 
comes natural to pick out on the piano any 
piece that is running through your mind. Even 
those who could not learn by the old-fashioned 
method grasp the NIAGARA idea readily, and 
follow through the entire course of twenty les- 
sons quickly. 











No need to devote years to study, in order to Icarn piano 
nowadays. Neither is special talent necessary. Every lesson is so 
easy, so interesting and fascinating thet you “can’t keep your hands 
off the piano.” Just devote a part of your spare time to it for ninety 
days and you will be playing and entertaining your friends almost 
before you realize how this wonderful new accomplishment has been 
acquired. No tiresome seales, no arpeggios to learn —no do-re-mi, 
no tiresome practice and meaningless exercises. You learn a bass 
accompaniment that applies to ANY SONG you play by ear. Once 
learned you have it for all time and become master of the piano. 
Experienced and talented musicians are amazed at the rapid pro- 
gress of Niagara School students and say they cannot understand 
why this method was not thought of ycars ago. Yet it has never 
been used before and is not used by any other teacher or school today. 


Be the Popular One in Your Crowd 


One who can sit down any time without notes or music, reel off 
the latest jazz and ragtime song hits that entertain folks—always 
being the popular one in the crowd, the center of attraction, the life 
of the party, sought and invited everywhere. 

As easily as hundreds of others have learned, so you, too, can 

learn and profit by it—not only through the pleasure it provides, 

but also by playing at dances, movies and other entertainments. 

Decide to begin now. Just spend a little part of your time 

with my easy, fascinating lcssons, and sce how quickly you 

“catch on’ and learn to play. You will be amazed, whether 
you are a beginner or an advanced student. 

Write for interesting, illustrated booklet, ““The Niagara 
Secret’’ — it’s FREE and describes this wonderful new 
method of playing piano by ear. Enclose 6c. in stamps 
and you'll also receive an interesting chart, 


RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director, 


Niagara School of Music, Dept. 678 


Niagara Falis, N. Y. 











































NIAGARA SGHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.678, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Please re:.d me your Free Booklet 
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IVORY SOAP 


99%/100% PURE IT FLOATS 


pe i) 








“But you don’t know me, sir.” 


“Ah, but I do, Lady. Thy fair 
face betrays thy maskéd eyes. 
Thou’rt none other than the 
charming Sally of my dreams!” 








% The simplest, safest aid 


to natural beauty 


OST WOMEN know that daily cleansing with 

pure soap and water is indispensable if one is to 
achieve and maintain a clear, healthy skin. Indeed, this, 
together with good health, constitutes the only sure 
foundation for a really beautiful complexion. 


But many women do not yet realize that soap’s only 
function for the skin is to cleanse. Magical promises of 
cures or transformations cannot be carried out by any 
soap, whatever its ingredients or price. 

For instance, if artificial coloring matter, medicaments 
or heavy perfumes could add anything to the beneficial 
qualities of pure soap, we would have put them into 
Ivory Soap oon ago, for our aim has always been to 
make, in Ivory, the finest possible soap for the skin. 

But no! Ivory is, and will always be, simply pure 
soap—white, mild, gentle, delicately fragrant, safe! 

The gentle stimulation of a face-bath with Ivory and 
warm water, followed by rinsing and a dash of cool or 
cold water, brings fresh color—the natural glow of 
cleanliness. If your skin is dry, use a little pure cold 
cream afterwards. 

In Guest Ivory, designed for slim feminine fingers, we 
offer you genuine Ivory Soap in a dainty size especially 
for your washstand. Guest |Ivory’s modest price, five 
cents, is not a measure of its value, for if we were to 
charge you a dollar, we could give you no finer, purer 


— PROCTER & GAMBLE 














© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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CHAPTER I. 
S Mary Hunter saw him coming 
A out onto the street between the 
two crown-surmounted gate 
posts of the British embassy suddenly 
everything that she had so far achieved 
in life, and which the moment before 
had seemed to be of such account, lev- 
eled itself to mediocrity. About his tall, 
spare figure clothed in loose, comfort- 
able garments, about even the squat 
Aberdeen which followed at his heels, 
there was an air of supremacy. The al- 
tituides were there, and the atmosphere 
of birth and adventure and confidence. 
Even the Curtins attained a new summit 
of distinction, by the mere fact of ac- 
companying him. She bowed to Heflin 
Curtin, whom Alvarez had introduced 
to her the night before at the Artists’ 
Ball at the Willard, managing, some- 
how, to convey a recognition of Alice 
Curtin in the greeting—though certainly 
Alice Curtin had not been at the Artists’ 
Ball, 
“Know him?” asked Elinor Whitman 
who, up to that point, had indicated no 





interest in anything but the shops along 
the street, having but the day before 
returned from a two years’ sketching 
trip in the wilds, and showing it in her 
clothes. 

“IT know the Curtins.” Mary’s rich 
olive cheeks took on a deeper tinge. 
But, if Elinor detected the half lie, she 
gave no sign. 

“T mean Collster.” 

“Not a 

“Yes; Sahara Collster.”’ 

“You mean—Lord Collster ?” 

“He’s a lord, of course, but nobody 
calls him that—even the papers. Too 
big for the title. Sahara Collster is 
his real name, like Chinese Gordon. His 
new book is out. That is another thing 
we must get to-day.” 

“T’ll run along down to the Wayfarers 
and get the book. You go on with 
your shopping alone. There are a lot 
of things I should be attending to at 
home.” 





Elinor Whitman shot a_ covert 
glance at her companion. Mary was 
reaching out again—had her eye on an- 
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other rung of the social ladder, And 
the terrible part about Mary was that, 
wherever Mary’s eye went, she fol- 
lowed, also—at whatever cost to others 
in general and Jason Hunter in par- 
ticular. At the thought of Jason 
Hunter’s worried face Elinor felt her 
own wind-tanned countenance contract 
in a wince of pain. Two years before 
she had deserted Washington, unable 
longer to endure the torment in which 
the friend she loved best in all the world 
lived, not only unresistingly but in per- 
petual adoration before his tormentor. 
Yesterday she had come back hoping to 
see things changed. Nothing was 
changed. The Hunters had graduated 
from the flat they couldn’t afford into 
a house that must be ruinous. Hordes 
of people all the time—queer, clamorous 
folk from Europe, strange, insinuating 
and mysterious South Americans, 
thirsty newspaper men. Why, the 
liquor bills alone 

“God,” she said under her breath, 
“let her get skinny like me, or fat. 


Anything so that Jason stops bowing 
down before her because he thinks she 
is a goddess that has condescended to 


accept him as a sacrifice. Let him get 
a chance to go back to painting again. 
He never was a business man, and he 
never can be without killing his soul. 
She’s all but killed his soul already to 
get where she’s got, and now she sees 
something ahead again. 

“Collster isn’t a bit bohemian,” she 
said aloud, fortified by prayer. “Maybe 
when he’s at home he lets the king 
play around with him once in a while, 
but mostly he walks by himself.” 

“All the pictures I ever saw of him 
were in a pith helmet. That’s why I 
didn’t know who he was,” was Mary’s 
response. “Here’s the shop I told you 
about. You'll be sure to find what you 
want. Good-by.” 

And leaving Elinor at a lace-draped 
door she swung down the avenue. 

As Elinor had commented to herself, 


the terrible thing about Mary Hunter 
was that, wherever her eye went, she 
traveled after in a straight quick line. 
Strength that had never been taxed, 
health that ran at full flood through her 
veins, the tall, firm body and serene- 
browed beauty of a Greek statug@—all 
these she had in conjunction wWth a 
will totally unsublimated by considera- 
tion of others. 

Returning from the bookshop, she 
walked with long, free strides, smiling 
into the sunlight with magnificent azure 
eyes. Unerring knowledge that back- 
ground was the one point lacking in her 
equipment had led to the selection of 
her house. Looking at it, and at the 
woman who opened the quaint white 
gate and walked up the path of sunken 
bricks, the stranger would have said 
she had been born in it, and*her mother 
before her, and her mother’s mother 
before her. Some forgotten silk mer- 
chant, who throve while the Potomac 
was still navigable and before Washing- 
ton was planned, had built it of sturdy, 
hard-pressed bricks in the days when 
ladies journeyed north from as far as 
Richmond to select their brocades at 
the port. Layer after layer of disfig- 
uring paint had been laid on by undis- 
criminating generations since the silk 
merchant’s. day, together with the ac- 
cumulating sheds which always fasten 
themselves to decaying properties like 
fungus. It had remained for Mary to 
see the beauty under all the ugliness 
and to flake away the ugliness of years 
to bring it to the light again. The door 
was green with a small brass knob on 
the outside and a long brass lock on the 
inside. The fanlight above it had the 
wavery iridescence of aged glass. All 
these things had been breath to Mary 
Hunter’s nostrils when she went out 
that warm April morning. Now she 
looked at them in doubt. 

“Well, if it won’t do,” 
“something else will.” And 
into the house. 


she said, 
she went 
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It was three in the afternoon before 
she began calling up golf clubs. There 
were only a ceftain number of such in- 
stitutions lying close to Washington— 
out in Maryland, over in Virginia—and 
Heflin Curtin was bound to be at one 
of them. Four times she got the answer 
that Mr. Curtin was not a member. At 
the fifth call she was transferred to 
the caddy house. 

“Mr. Curtin has just gone out on the 
course. Shall I call him back?” 

“No, thank you. It isn’t important.” 

She sat with her finger on the phone 
for a moment, remembering Heflin Cur- 
tin’s reputation with satisfaction. One 
of the sturdiest old yeoman families of 
England, the gossip ran, sent over here 
to get him away from booze. Easy 
enough, then, to make fast friends with 
Curtin. But Collster was another mat- 
ter. Elinor had said Collster wasn’t 
bohemian. That meant that he only 
liked women who were flanked by other 
women. Up to that point, women had 
not entered into Mary Hunter’s cam- 
paign against life to any considerable 
extent. Now she considered their value 
as allies. Yes, she would have to make 
fast friends with Alice Curtin, too, and 
deck herself with the guarantee that 
such a friendship gave. She took her 
finger from the telephone hook and 
called a city number. 

“Sefior Alvarez,” she requested after 
a pause. And then: “Tomas, is that 
you? ... Are you—how awfully nice 
of you! You play out at the 
Riverby, don’t you? . . . Oh, naturally 
I know you don’t play—nobody from 
below the equator plays; they’re too 
lazy. But they do walk around and 
have tea on the veranda.... Yes, you 
are—you’re very lazy in your fashion. 
But I’m not, and I’m consumed with 
spring fever. Take me out this after- 
noon, will you? Splendid ! 


Just as soon as you come—I’m ready 


now.’ 
She was a little impatient of the long 


wait on the club veranda, even though 
it was bridged over with tea and the 
voiceless, hot-eyed love-making which 
was as much as Alvarez yet dared essay. 
She saw Curtin come in to the seven- 
teenth hole, and after him a long, easy- 
moving figure. She turned the smile 
on her lips to Alvarez. 

“And so,” the South American was 
saying in strangely perfect English, “I 
am making the offer to your husband. 
There is gold in those mountains—a 
vein of gold that my ancestors knew 
and from which they drew their treas- 
ure. I am not Spanish—I am of the 
pure blood of the Indians. Only my 
name is Spanish. As you may know, 
the false government in my country 
claims the minerals under the soil. They 
do not belong to them. They belong 
to me and to the people of my race. 
Therefore, I will take them, secretly, 
and in as great quantities as I can. For 
a thousand years before the Spaniard 
came, my grandfathers reigned as kings 
in the mountains I tell you of, and on 
the plains below. From the vein of ore 
of which I spoke they took such treas- 
ure as the wildest dreams of the Span- 
iard never pictured. Then the invader 
came, and my fathers walled up the en- 
trance to the mine, and went down to 
the wars. They never came back. The 
trees grew and fell and were resolved 
to heavy earth that buried the entrance.” 

It was a very pretty tale, but Mary’s 
thoughts were otherwhere. It would 
take money to climb out of the rather 
wild welter in which she now lived,‘ up 
into the air that such men as Collster 
and such women as Alice Curtin 
breathed. 

“But my husband—I don’t see—— 
she managed to interject. 

“As you say,” Alvarez continued, “he 
is not a practical man. He is an artist. 
Ah, yes, you now see that I have not 
been spared his drawings. Indeed, I 
am not sorry that I saw his drawings, 
because they gave the idea for which 
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I began to search at the moment I saw 
you. Trees, I said. His whole instinct 
seems to be for trees and rocks and 
the shadows of birds that sail above 
them. I will set him to making maps 
of my country—great picture maps into 
which he can throw his soul! I will 
inspire him to make maps such as never 
before were made. His heart will leap 
in his breast when I tell him of the 
Andes, and he will take the glorious 
woman who is his wife up into the 
mountains where my grandfathers were 
kings y 

Mary started out of her preoccupa- 
tion. 

“You don’t mean to suggest that I 
should go to South America? Well, 
really a 

The two men on the eighteenth green 
had given their putters to their caddies 
and were coming to the club. Fifteen 
minutes for their showers. Fifteen 
more, if there was anything in Curtin’s 
locker for refreshments. Alice Curtin 
was not with them. Perhaps she was 
waiting somewhere around the club un- 
til they came in. If she wasn’t 

“Well, really,” she continued her in- 
terrupted sentence, “that is more than 
I expected.” It was equivocal, but it 
fired Alvarez. 

“Mary, I want you in my mountains. 
We Indians can only love out under the 
sky. I want you to see me as the king, 
the emperor, that I am, by right of the 
blood in me. I want you to be my em- 
press.” He bent so far over the table 
that his breath was hot upon her hand. 
She drew her glove on. Alvarez looked 
up, and the hot gray of his eyes was 
suddenly venomous. She touched his 
hand with one gloved finger and the 
gray blazed again in ardent fire. 

Alice Curtin was not with her hus- 
band and his guest when they appeared 
on the veranda, but Mary’s disappoint- 
ment was tempered. Judging by their 
speedy appearance Curtin had nothing 
in his locker. She smiled and beckoned 


the pair to the vacant chairs at her 
table. Curtin responded with alacrity, 
but Collster, his eyes on the Maryland 
hills, lagged so far behind that Mary 
wondered if he would ever arrive. He 
did arrive, but that was all. His eyes 
went back to the hills. Mary lifted the 
teapot, and then set it down again. 

“No, not tea,” she said. Little 
wriggles of red ran through Curtin’s 
eyes, up to the pupils, and his lips were 
shut tight as though upon some mighty 
craving, “Not tea,” she repeated ; “I’ve 
got something much better at my house. 
Everybody is invited.” 

“Sorry!” Collster jerked his eyes 
from the hills. “I must be running on. 
Come, Andy.” And the little terrier 
beside him quivered for the start. 

“Oh, I say,” Curtin burst out, “here 
you come to America to study the in- 
stitutions, and at the very first chance 
you shove out from observing the great 
American institution of breaking the 
law.” 


“Perhaps you're right,” said Collster. 


“Tead on!” But it lacked enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER II. 


As she sat in the big, singing road- 
ster beside Alvarez, Mary Hunter 
smiled like an angel at the road which 
ran up to split itself against the moto- 
meter. 

“You're very good,” Alvarez whis- 
pered close to her ear. “They will drink 
and go—and I have never been alone 
in your house with you. You are 
divine.” 

“Am I? I telephoned Jason from 
the club. He will be at home by the 
time we get there.” 

“The deuce!” said Alvarez in his 
very excellent English. Her smile be- 
came low, gurgling laughter. 

“You know you wouldn’t care for 
me nearly so much, if I were not so 
eminently proper,” she said. 


“My beloved,” he whispered. She 








steeled herself to his breath upon her 
cheek. After all, he might prove use- 
ful. There was that everlasting ques- 
tion of money, and he had spoken of 
amine. Of course, South America was 
out of all reason for her. But matters 
wouldn’t surely need to go as far as 
South America. 

Hunter was, as she had prophesied, 
at home. Frightened, even panicky at 
the orders she had given over the phone, 
he had dropped his business and made 
the trip to his house via the prescribed 
route to an exceedingly reliable dis- 
penser of forbidden fluids. It wasn’t 
the gin that scared him. Gin was rea- 
sonable—as prices for such things go 
nowadays. But rye! 

He came sneakingly in through his 
own front door and deposited his costly 
burden on the table in the pantry. Two 
bottles of gin, one of rye, one of 
grenadine. Mary had said she had 
cream in the house. So_ perfectly 
trained was he that he went to the ice 
box and brought the bottle of cream out 
beside the other bottles on the white- 
topped table. Two bottles of gin, one 
of rye, one of grenadine, one of cream. 
He counted them. Ten dollars for the 
gin, twelve for the rye, two for the 
grenadine. Thank Heaven, the cream 
was negligible! He stood looking at 
the array before him and, as he stood, 
suddenly his worry was gone. The 
shadow of a tree beside the pantry win- 
dow lay against the wall like lace. Trees 
—he loved trees. If he could only paint 
them again—if some pause would occur 
in the terrifying grind which held him 
away from the woods. Trees—more 
human than people, more expressive of 
emotion than dogs. 

Like a slave who bears a summons 
through a dream, he shook himself free 
from reverie, and went into the hall. 

“Jason,” Mary was calling in her 
clear, high gayety, “meet all the people! 
“I can’t wait to introduce you!” And 
she flew past him into the pantry. 
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Ten minutes later she emerged from 
that laboratory bearing a tray with 
glasses and a shaker. 

“TI call it the apocalypse,” she said, 
“because it was a direct revelation 
to me.” 

“T call it heaven,” said Curtin, hold- 
ing the creamy pink mixture against the 
light, like a priest offering the supreme 
oblation to the sun. ‘‘Nothing like this 
ever came into my life before. You 
must give me the formula.” 

“T’ll give you one every time you 
come to see.me. You must come often. 
For a long time I have been a great 
admirer of your wife—and wanted to 
meet her.”’ 

His manner changed. He stood, still 
holding the drink against the light, but 
the arm that held it looked rigid. Fool, 
Mary thought, did he think she wanted 
anything of him except such things as 
friendship with his wife could give? 
He had run over the social calendar 
of Washington, had he, and found the 
name of Hunter not yet there? Well, 
there were other instruments for get- 
ting things besides the pages of a 
blue-bound book. He had little snig- 
gling serpents of red running up to the 
pupils of his eves, and when a man had 
those She held the shaker ready 
for him. He drank the pinky substance 
in his glass and took another. 

“May we call some day—Alice and 
I?” he asked. 

“T should be delighted,” she said cas- 
ually, and went on to her other guests. 
Alvarez followed her closely. Collster 
stood by the empty fireplace, observing 
everything in the manner of one who 
takes in a strange and interesting phe- 
nomenon. She left him alone. She 
mustn’t make the mistake—yet—of not 
letting him alone. But when she had 
Alice Curtin as guarantor, she might 
dare farther—by degrees. 





Two weeks later the Jason Hunters 
gave a dinner. Jason sat at his end 
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of the table enacting his usual social 
comedy of sinking into apparently bot- 
tomless meditation and rising out of it 
again with the start of a baby who has 
settled back against a pin. To-night, 
however, Mary was glad to observe, his 
preoccupations were less frequent and 
profound, his rousings a degree less 
Startling in their completeness. Alice 
Curtin who sat at his right was by no 
means the reason. He looked distinctly 
frightened when she spoke to him, and 
his answers to her questions came in 
short, spurting jets of words. But 
when he turned to his left he was 
different. Elinor Whitman sat there, 
her tanned face and bronzed neck look- 
ing anything but beautiful above the 
filmy white of her gown. 

“Interesting woman, that,” Collster 
said to Mary. “About the best type I’ve 
seen over here.” 

“What?” Mary was so startled that 
she ejected the short word sharply. 
Could it be possible that for the week 
during which she had contrived to be 
almost constantly with Alice Curtin he 
hadn’t seen her, Mary Hunter? Hadn’t 
looked at her yet as all men finally 
looked? Would she have to keep on at 
the expensive business of courting the 
Curtins, whose response to her courting 
was by no means satisfactory? Jason 
was already complaining. Only that day 
his complaint about the price of Scotch 
whisky had amounted to a wail. As 
though you could ask a man like Heflin 
Curtin out to a dinner without Scotch! 
It was all gone now—not a bottle in 
the pantry—and still Collster sat at her 
side and said that brown-faced Elinor 
Whitman was the best type he had seen 
since leaving home. He might even ask 
her to come to the house that his mother 
presided over in England, to meet his 
friends, to become a part of his world. 
He would, unless—— 

“Something there,” Collster went on. 
“She’s seen things; she’s looked at the 
world.” 


At her left Alvarez was speaking in 
a low staccato like the beating of a 
muffled drum. 

“There was mined gold up there once 
—and jewels. The city itself has been 
lost for centuries. Pizarro did not find 
it. He knew of it, but he did not find 
it. I found it. Instinct, I think, led 
me there. Why not? Does not the 
creature of the wild know his home by 
instinct? I found it and looked for 
the mined gold and the jewels. I did 
not find them. They were taken, per- 
haps, to strengthen the fight against the 
Spaniard. But what of that? There 
is as much under the city as was ever 
mined out. We will find it. Enriched 
by it, we will descend from the moun- 
tains as my fathers did, with a mighty 
horde behind us. Hatred of the Span- 
iard is still strong in my country. We 
will overthrow the puny government.” 

“Adventure—in the best sense,” 
Collster resumed. ‘“She’s seen adven- 
ture. You American women are, gen- 
erally speaking, the most cloistered in 
the world. The petting and pampering 
that your men accord you are veils from 
behind which you stare out, blindly. I 
came to America because I wanted to 
write a book. I wanted a woman for 
it who was a living, embodied plot. I 
thought I should find one here the mo- 
ment I landed.” 

“We can rise to any heights, you and 
I,” the voice of Alvarez drummed on. 
“Tt will take courage and daring. But 
you have them.” 

“T have been disappointed.” 
Collster again. “I came for a plot, and 
I have not found it. I shall go back 
to England, and after a time I shall 
return to the East. Some woman there 
with fire and spirit in her veins—some 
woman with a grasp upon the elemental 
braveries——”’ 

Mary could stand no more. The 
dessert had gone and the coffee was 
being set in the little drawing-room 
beyond. According to Washington 
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usage, the woman on the right of the 
host should have risen first. But, over- 
looking loca! usage in her extremity, 
Mary rose, and the other women fol- 
lowed her signal. It was a hot night. 
Outside lay the heated darkness which 
falls upon Washington at any time be- 
tween April and November. Something 
strange was the matter with her head. 
A drumming, like the reverberation of 
the muffled speech of Alvarez. So un- 
used to pain was she, that she did not 
recognize it as a headache, at first. 
When she did, she felt anger burn up 
within her. Worry had done it—worry 
aggravated by Jason’s senseless attitude 
about money. Well, he would have to 
produce money, that was all. He’d have 
to! And he couldn’t keep on giving 
her headaches while he did it, either. 
If ever there had been a time when she 
needed her strength and her beauty, it 
was now. 

“Collster is very much taken with 
Miss Whitman,” said Alice Curtin 
bringing her coffee over to the open 
window where Mary stood. “I saw him 
watching her. What does she do?” 

“Paints,” said Mary shortly, and then, 
catching the sharpness in her tone, she 
went on suavely: “Elinor shows off 
well when she is talking to my husband. 
They went to art school together, and 
she always grows animated when she 
is trying to persuade him to go back to 
his brushes again.” 

“Your house is very lovely.” Alice 
Curtin looked from the light, white 
stairway rising out of the hall to the 
mellowed paint of the window casing 
against which she leaned. “So few 
people have the sense—to leave things 
alone.” 

The kindly words were like a slap 
across Mary’s face. She did not flinch, 
nor cease from smiling at her guest. 
But before her eyes the whole gentle 
dignity with which she was surrounded 
went dull and mean. Did Alice Curtin 
know that the reason she had left things 


alone was because she could do nothing 
else—because she had had to substitufe 
mere quaintness for the things which 
would have become her more? The 
little house that the forgotten silk mer- 
chant had built became suddenly squalid 
and impossible. She would have to get 
out of it. She had thought it would 
give her background. But, instead of 
that, it had lost her in its obscurities. 
Lost her so completely that against its 
painted walls Collster saw Elinor Whit- 
man and’ was blind to Mary Hunter. 
She would have to get out of it. Jason 
would have to be made to see that she 
had to get out of it. But, in the mean- 
time, and since moves were not to be 
effected in a day, no relaxation of effort 
could be afforded. 

When the guests had gone she came 
into the library where her husband was 
emptying ash trays and _ straightening 
chairs. 

“Jason,” she said, “that Scotch was 
extraordinarily good. We'd better put 
a couple of cases of it in the cellar.” 

“A couple of cases—of that! Cases, 
did you say?” He stood petrified in the 
veometrical center of the room. More 
than ever he had the breathless, in- 
credulous look of a baby who has settled 
back against a pin. 

“Yes: we can’t go on from bottle to 
bottle brought home under your arm. 
People are apt to drop in any time, and 
it would be embarrassing to be caught 
with nothing to offer them.” 


“p ” 


ut, Mary—— 

It was coming again, the everlasting 
whine about money. Her head beat like 
a drum. 

“Wait a moment,” she said and 
climbed the stairs to the floor above. 

Jason Hunter sank back weakly into 
a leather chair of such thickness and 
proportions that it shut off every vestige 
of air. Even as he did it, he recog- 
nized how like him the action was. He 
always did the wrong thing, the thing 
that Mary would not have done. Even 
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in his perturbation he realized what a 
marvel of codrdinated thought and ac- 
tion Mary was. She had gone upstairs 
now to thriftily lay aside her dinner 
gown before attacking the strenuous 
domestic problem of ways and means. 
He felt sorry for Mary and frightened 
for himself. 

ut, frightened as he was, he could 
not but draw his breath with a quick 
gasp of delight as she came down the 
Stairs again. She had, as he had fore- 
told, laid aside the frail web of lace and 
artistry that she had worn that evening, 
and had donned, instead, a slender cool 
slip of almost diaphanous white over 
which hung a flowing, sleeveless gar- 
ment of blue that matched her eyes. 
Her hair, always heavy on her head, 
had been loosed of its pins, and hung 
in thick ringlets almost to her waist. 
None of the bobbed-haired, haggard 
beauty of the day was Mary Hunter’s. 
Her heavy dark hair was brushed to 
the polish of satin; her face was waxen 
with the healthy pallor of a temperate 
life. She might mix cocktails and open 
her house to whoever came. But she 
drank little of her own mixing, and 
her sleep was long and relaxed and pro- 
found. 

‘““Now,” she said when she came into 
the and, after freeing it of 
stifling cushions, sank back against the 
cool cane supports of a long chair. 
“Now, I think we had better talk this 
matter over at once, Jason. We have 
to have money to live, and——” 

“Perhaps, if I took them up to New 
York, I might sell some of my sketches.” 
In the depths of the heavy chair per- 
spiration ran from his forehead and 
limped his collar. Above the satin vamp 
of her mules the arches of Mary’s feet 
were as white and cool as alabaster. 

“And get enough to buy the two 
cases of Scotch I spoke of! No, I don’t 
mean another dribble of pennies. I 
mean real money.” 

“Real money?” 


room, 


It wasn’t an excla- 


mation. Rather it was the moan of a 
prisoner who feels another screw tighten 
on the rack. 

“T thought you'd faced that fact be- 
fore, but it seems you haven’t when you 
talk of selling a piffling sketch. It’s 
plain to see that that Whitman woman 
has been talking to you again. Why 
under heaven she can’t stay away, or, 
at least, mind her own business- . 

““Mary——” His face was as white 
as chalk, and down its deep lines ran 
the moisture engendered by the heat 
and the stifling chair. He tried to light 
a cigarette, but his hand and his mouth 
trembled. Giving up the attempt, he 
threw both the cigarette and the match 
into the fireplace. They fell on the clean 
expanse of scoured bricks beyond the 
brightly gleaming brasses of the hearth. 

“T suppose you know,” she said, “that 
it’s harder to clean out a fireplace than 
an ash tray, and that with only two 
maids to do the work in a house like 
this- “ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mary——” He 
pushed himself out of the chair and re- 
trieved the litter. Standing with it in 
his hand, looking futilely about for an 
ash tray that had not also been made 
tidy, he failed to find one. “For 
Heaven’s sake, Mary, don't! I’m wor- 
ried to-night, anyway. I'm almost at 
the breaking point. The Carter deal 
fell through to-day, and——” 

“The Carter deal fell through!” She 
sat up straight in the long chair. Her 
face, with its broad, tranquil brow and 
blazing eyes, looked like the face of an 
outraged angel. 1 
that the Carter deal fell through?” 

“I tried. I tried with all the strength 
I had.” He sank back in the chair again 
and the cigarette and match fell from 
his limp hand, unnoticed, to the floor. 
“And I’ve got a note to meet at the 
bank to-mdrrow and another one next 
week.” 

“That settles it.” Resolute and 
vibrant, she searched with her feet for 


“Do you mean to say 











the mules that had fallen from them, 
found them, and walked on them out 
of the room, her blue garment floating 
behind her like a bit of celestial cloud. 

He waited. He heard the door of 
the little cupboard, behind which the 
telephone stood, click open and close. 
Vague and unfounded hopes flooded 
through him. Mary had been about 
the business of retrenchment. It wasn’t 
exactly clear to him how Mary was to 
begin to retrench at that hour of the 
night, and by telephone. But he found 
his handkerchief and wiped his forehead 
with the gesture of relief. Anything 
that Mary undertook was carried 
through, swiftly, to a conclusion. He 
felt like a child whose mother has gone 
out to scare the bears off the staircase. 


CHAPTER III. 


“I’ve telephoned Alvarez. He'll be 
here in a moment,” Mary said when she 
came back into the room. 

“Alvarez!” 

“Alvarez. He’s wanted us to go to 
South America—and now we’re going.” 


“South America!” 
“Yes: I wish it were Europe, 
but——” 


“We can’t leave the house, Mary! 
You've always wanted a house like this, 
and 

“Yes, we can. We can leave a dozen 
houses, if it’s profitable. We're going 
to South America, and as soon as we 
get what we’re after we're going on— 
to England—Egypt—anywhere. For 
no earthly reason that I can see, Alvarez 
is willing to take you into a mining 
scheme “ 





“But he can’t—not in his own coun- 
trv. The government holds all the min- 
eral rights.” 

“Does it? 
is a big 
and that 


You're forgetting that it 
country and a wild country, 
governments, like people, can 


only have the things they get their 
Whole districts of that coun- 


hands on. 
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try are simply-passed over on the maps 
as wild regions, unexplored, and in- 
habited by savage tribes.” 

“That doesn’t make it any more right 
for him. And, if you think I’m going 
to take you among savages P 

“Alvarez is the lineal chief of those 
tribes. They will respect any one he 
sends. But, even if they didn’t, we’d 
have to go. We've got to get money, 
and Alvarez is going back to the treas- 
ure that his chieftain forefathers left 
and take it—without asking the consent 
of anybody. 

“But, even if I went, do you think 
I could be of any use—in such an un- 
dertaking ?” 

“All he wants you for is to draw 
maps. It’s a big country, and a mar- 
velous country.” Her manner changed 
and softened. She left her chair and 
sat upon the arm of his. He threw his 
tired head back against the yielding mar- 
ble of her bosom like a child who will 
sleep presently, if only the story goes 
on. “It isn’t a matter for moral 
scruples, Jason. You're an artist, and 
what has art ever had to do with moral 
scruples? It’s a matter for pencil and 
paint and canvas. He has tremendous 
ideas for maps. He wants the moun- 
tains painted, and the trees. He wants 
whole stretches of canvas, like frescoes, 
to border his walls. You can rest from 
all the things you’ve hated, and do the 
things you've always wanted to do. 
You can have months and months out 
under the sun in a country whose air 
is as clear ag glass.” 

“But Alvarez?” 
“We are going at once. 





He has affairs 
to attend to here, and can’t come till 
later. He will arrange an escort for 
us, of his own people who can be 
trusted to respect any one he sends. 
We will be alone—just you and I.” 

“Mary. my beloved; my dear be- 
loved.” 

“Hark, there he is!” 

“But you He straightened sud- 
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denly and looked aghast at her beauty, 
her bare arms, her loose falling hair, 
the white and blue of her insteps. 

She wrapped her blue garment around 
her until it fell into folds like the 
drapery of a statue. 

“Answer the door,” she said as the 
knocker clamored again. ‘The maids 
have gone to bed.” 

There came the little tumult of greet- 
ing in the hall. Alvarez stopped for 
only the fragment of a second in the 
doorway, but his eyes wrote and de- 
claimed a whole poem as they fell upon 
Mary. She sank back into the long 
chair, and looked toward |. 
might Helen stretched her full 
beauty before Paris under the very eyes 
of fuddled Menelaus. 

“My husband is interested in South 
America,” she said. 

“So—it is done then!” 

“We sent for you to ask the earliest 
date at which we could start.” 

Jason was back again in his shielding 
chair, mopping his face. One lamp 
burned behind a deep-toned shade. A 
little wind, lifting itself in the street, 
billowed a curtain. From beyond the 
river thunder rumbled in Virginia. 

“There is going to be a storm,” Mary 
said. “Jason, hadn’t you better attend 
to the windows upstairs? And after 
that make a highball for vourself and 
Sefior Alvarez. I will take a glass of 
milk—no ice.” 

Jason detached himself from the 
sticking upholstery of his seat and went 
his obedient way. 

“And you?” Mary turned to Alvarez. 

“T shall come. Be assured of that. 
If you were at the end of the earth, I 
should come, and how much more when 


Jason. So 
have 


you are in the country where I have 
longed for you to he—where I 
dreamed of you since first I you. 
Empress you were created to be, and 
empress you shall be. Did you think 
I talked to you merely of gold? No! 
To lesser women one might talk of that. 


have 
saw 
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But to you I spoke of empire. Armored 
with the gold from our hills, flanked by 
the unnumbered hosts who acknowledge 
me chief, we will descend from our 
mountains Ah, Sefior Hunter!” 

With the tray he carried making a 
little orchestra of chattering glass and 
tinkling ice, Hunter came into the room. 
(Mary took her glass of milk and rose. 

“I will leave the two of you to ar- 
range details of transportation and per- 
centage and dates and equipment. There 
is to be ample equipment for our com- 
fort?” She turned inquiringly in the 
door. 

“You will be cradled like an em- 
press,” said Alvarez, and, smiling, Mary 
climbed the stairs, the heels of her 
mules clicking as she went. The hot 
gray eyes of Alvarez followed her. 
What hair—like clusters from the aloe 
tree upon the azure of her gown. What 
a step; what shoulders! Born to carry 
the heavy splendors of imperial robes. 
Ancestral memories swarming, unde- 
fined, filled him. The blood of savage 
kings was in his veins, the blood of 
ancient brothers who had demanded 
tribute, and driven a million slaves, and 
loved a thousand women. Queen she 
was, and empress—— 

“Of course, you understand,” he said 
to Hunter, “there must be the utmost 
secrecy. At the you will be a 
traveling artist and his wife, journeying 
into the mountains to paint. One whom 
I can trust will meet you at the port 
and arrange for your convenience. You 
will live behind the walls of a city 
which, though five hundred years have 
passed abandonment, - still 
stands as firm as the day it was built. 
Trees have pushed up in 


coast 


since its 


the streets of 
that city and through its temples. But 
its grandeur stil a rebuke to 
the weakling races who have called mine 
ignorant and barbaric. But enough of 
that. It is not of me that we talk now; 
it is of you. You will paint. You will 
make such maps as I shall designate 


1 
l 


remains, 











later—maps which, if it were necessary, 
could be used in planning military 
maneuvers. Also, if it amuses you to 
do so, you may look for the shaft of 
an ancient mine.” 

“Of course,” said Hunter, “if I were 
not so tired, I might make objections 
to your plan. But I am tired, and just 
to get away and out into the sun seems 
to me like a chance at heaven.” 

“When you speak of objections you, 
no doubt, have in mind the government, 
which has arrogated the minerals of the 
land to itself. But those mineral were 
originally stolen, taken in brutal con- 
quest. To take them back is just. It 
is not only just, it is a question of 
honor.” 

“But, of course, it is not exactly a 
question of honor with me.” 

“You are the map maker, the artist. 
Cellini himself left his native Italy and 
made beauty for the King of France.” 

“Perhaps you're right. I’m too much 
the dauber to have any clear ideas of 
right and wrong. And I’m tired. I’m 
very tired. There is a friend with whom 
I should like to talk r 

“T think I must request that you do 
not do that.” 

“Oh, all right. After all, she might 
see objections—and I’m very tired.” 

“T will not keep you longer to-night, 
seflor, since it is settled.” 

“Ves, let us consider it settled. I 
suppose—I ought to thank you.” 

“We will wait until later—for the 
thanks. Good night.” And Alvarez 
Was gone. . 


CHAPTER IV. 

Holding to Alvarez’s plan and to 
Hunter’s essential taste for inconspicu- 
ous travel, the party arrived almost un- 
noticed at the little seaport of Quinnao, 
four days south from Panama. Even 
as they came ashore from the clean sea 
into the dirt and litter and unfastidious 
populace of the land, Hunter’s eyes 
lighted. The color of things about him 
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delighted him. There were huge red- 
and-yellow flowers pushing up through 
the warped boards of sagging wharf, 
rooted in the accumulation of vegetable 
decay and sand which had lodged on 
the heavy beams that held the boards. 
There wete women in reds and purples 
and blues, bleached into softness by the 
sun. There were Indians with sharp 
faces and» red stones in their ears. 
There were Spaniards in spats and 
flowering neckerchiefs, and children in 
nothing at all. Back of them, after the 
short halt of the town, hills stepped 
away, green and blue and mauve, up to 
the indescribable opalescence of the 
Andes. 

“Lord!” He emitted the word in the 
tremolo which also shook his voice un- 
der stress, and which Mary despised 
thoroughly. “Are there things like this 
in the world?” 

“Keep your eyes down,” said Mary, 
“or you'll stumble. What are you carry- 
ing that load for?” 

He had his drawing board under one 
arm and his color box under the other, 
though he had intrusted the rest of his 
gear to the Indians who, streaming 
down the pier from the town, had sent 
up a clamor to carry the burdens of 
the passengers along the rail of the 
docking boat. 

“TI—I wanted to,” he got out. 

“Oh, all right, then. Only, if you 
go along with your chin in the air, you’ll 
fall over some of the débris. Why don’t 
they clean things up, I wonder? I sup- 
pose that is the hotel. What a hole!” 

It was, as she had supposed, the 
hotel. A rambling, porticoed, verandaed, 
and latticed structure of plaster and 
stone, painted to a blue note that 
screamed even above the unbelievable 
indigo of the ocean. Facing the water 
on one side, Hunter was all for obtain- 
ing rooms that looked that way. Mary 
vetoed the suggestion on the ground that 
she had had all the marine views she 
wanted for a while. But when, after 
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mounting a flight of irregular stone 
steps and following an endless bare cor- 
ridor, they came upon the alternative to 
the harbor apartment, she flung angrily 
through it and slammed shut the long 
windows giving on their balcony. There 
was a plaza below, and beyond it a 
plaster cathedral sending out a clamor- 
ous call from its belfry. 

“It’s going to be hot with the win- 
dows closed,” Hunter essayed. He was 
standing beside one, his eyes consuming 
the crowded square, his face filled with 
the mystical ecstasy of one who at last 
gluttonizes on color. 

“We'll go down to dinner, then. 
at least quiet in the courtyard.” 

“Mary, if you’d let yourself enjoy 
the e 

“T didn’t come here to enjoy.” She 
was leaning over an opened suit case, 
flinging things from it onto the great 
blue-painted bed that lifted its yellow- 
calico canopy almost to the ceiling. “I 
came here to get something, and when 
I’ve got it I’ll go some place else and 
enjoy myself. If you or Alvarez are 
fools enough to think———” She stopped 
short, and, with tooth paste and soap 
in her hands, made for the ponderous 
washstand, which balanced the weight 
of the bed at the other side of the room. 

They spent only one night in that 
great, cerulean cavern of a room. In 
the square below some sort of fiesta 
grew out of the uproar of the after- 
noon, and through it, under the lights 
of lamps and torches, moved a repeti- 
tious parade of women in lace shawls 
and cavaliers in pursuit. Hunter sat 
by. the window. It seemed to him that 
even the noise could be painted, even 
the serpentine movement of the crowd 
be put on canvas. Mary lay under the 
yellow-calico canopy, calculating the 
strength that would be needful for the 
next day’s start into the mountains, and 
as she calculated her patience fled. 

“You're not only making an entomo- 
logical museum out of this room,” she 
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snapped, “but you're probably catching 
smallpox. Come away from that win- 
dow!” 

Hunter rose reluctantly. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but since the 
window has to be open, anyway Z 

“The wind is as hot as the breath of 
a volcano. Shut the window,” she or- 
dered. 

Before he extinguished the tall can- 
dles, which stood like death lights at 
the head of the bed, he stood for a 
moment looking down at her. The robe 
that she wore was of filmy, evanescent 
blue. Her hair, pushed back upon the 
pillow for coolness’ sake, was rich and 
black. She had closed her lids, and, 
relieved of the coloring of her eyes, 
her face was like a face cut in marble. 
Before she could open her eyes and see 
him he blew out the light. 


They were still at the breakfast set 
on the blue-painted table by the window 
next morning, when a visitor was an- 
nounced. A _ small, strong-shouldered 
and sharp-faced man came in. More 
than Alvarez, this envoy that Alvarez 
had delegated showed the stern strain 
of his ancestry. His forehead was flat, 
his nose long and beaked, his lips thin, 
the cruel gray of his eyes untempered 
by the ardor that heated 
Alvarez. 

“T am Manco,” he said when the In- 
dian girl who had announced him with- 
drew. “I have come to conduct you 
where you would go.” 


those of 


He eyed Hunter who rose from the 
table to greet him, passed him by, and 
studied Mary coolly and directly. Ac- 
cepting their invitation, he sat down at 
the table, and Mary ladled a cupful of 
coffee from the huge, steaming bowl 
which stood beside her. Over the coffee 
he continued his observation. Alvarez 
had done well. The woman would do. 
Opposed as he had been to the entrance 
of women into the great scheme which 
centered around Alvarez, still he knew 
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enough of the world’s affairs to realize 
that, with the right woman as an instru- 
ment, more can be effected than with- 
out her. The woman would do. And 
the man—the man would not prove 
bothersome. Long white fingers that 
caressed mere clay, as Hunter’s fingers 
caressed his coffee bowl, were not the 
sort to be thrust in where they might 
be troublesome. The woman’s fingers— 
ah! there was strength, sureness of 
touch, Fine bones laid over with ivory 
flesh. Nothing brittle there, nothing 
clinging or even oversensitive. Greedy, 
taking fingers. 

“You wish to start at once?” he ques- 
tioned. “It is better that you leave 
Quinnao before questions arise. You 
will, of course, not care to visit at the 
American consulate ?” 

“No; we are not calling at the con- 
sulate,” Mary answered him. “We are 
ready to go at any time.” 

“T have fifteen boys—bearers—wait- 
ing just beyond the town where the 
woods begin. Before we come to the 
woods it is as well that we move with 
a smaller train. You are traveling 
light ?” 

“Two boys can easily carry our bags 
outside the town. You have other 
equipment there?” 

“Everything. Much has already been 
sent to Chuatli, which is the name of 
the city to which we go. It is the lost 
capital of my race, sefiora, the seat of 
a grandeur greater However, we 
will not go into that. You are prepared 
for climbing?” 

She stood up, tall and strong, in khaki 
like a man’s, on shoes with broad, stout 
soles. A white blouse, turned back 
from her throat, revealed the strength 
of her shoulders and her arms and fiat, 
firm back. Truly Alvarez had chosen 
well, Truly he was chief, not only in 
blood, but in wisdom. 

For the first half of the journey 
through the tropical forests which be- 
gan some five miles back of Quinnao, 


Mary rode a mule. Quickly and sharply 
scrutinous of landmarks, she yet wasted 
no time in idle admiration of nonessen- 
tials. 

She knew that the world had gone 
suddenly and outrageously opulent. 
Now and then a parrot flew screaming 
past her face, and once a heron rising 
from an upland marsh awakened her 
covetousness. Why, the creature was 
wearing aigrettes enough to plume a 
diadem. Occasionally, passing through 
an Indian village or crossing the meager 
fields of an Indian farmer, the little 
party was the center of staring eyes, 
the recipient of intangible and yet un- 
deniable homage. Homage—it was all 
around them. In the Indians that came 
out from villages to meet their train 
and stood at the roadside while it passed. 
In the boys who petitioned Manco to 
be allowed to go along—to carry any 
burden, if only they were allowed to go 
along. It spoke in the silence of the 
bearers who accompanied them, in the 
perfection of the camps which were 
struck at night. 

They saw no Spaniards as they trav- 
eled. Indians, only Indians. The road 
they followed would have been no road 
to European eyes. Only Indians could 
detect it under the heavy luxury of 
flowers and vines and trees which cov- 
ered it, and blaze the way along it for 
less acute eyes. They saw no haciendas, 
no villages where Europeans dwelt. 
Manco knew a route that avoided these. 
Up and up and up it led, into the foot- 
hills of the mother-of-pearl mountains 
beyond. Time came when the mules 
began to stumble, when they had to be 
urged and helped and even pulled along 
the sharp angle of the trail. Time came 
when they were abandoned, sent back 
to the last village through which they 
had passed, two days’ march behind. 

“The sefiora tires?” Manco asked on 
the morning when the broken camp of 
the night before became a muleless 
train. “It is a disaster if madame tires, 
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for there is worse climbing ahead than 
she has already seen.” 

One thing only deterred an instant 
denial of weariness from Mary. She 
had seen venomous things crawling at 
the trail side as she rode, flat heads 
shooting forked tongues from under the 
rotting vegetation under her mule’s feet. 
Time without number the mule had 
shied from loathsome things that dis- 
puted his way. Boys beating the brush 
ahead had dislodged serpents, which, 
had they not been dislodged, might have 
dropped their hideous weight upon her 
shoulders,. coiled their strength around 
her throat. Manco saw her thoughts, 
and approval reinforced itself in him. 
No woman to make vain boasts of 
bravery, was the sefiora. 

“As for the creatures of the ground,” 
he said, “we have now more boys than 
when we started. We have thrice as 
many boys. They will cut the path 
ahead, and beat the rocks and the trees 
above. There will be no danger where 
the sefiora passes.” 


“Then I am not tired,” said Mary. 
“T look forward to the climb.” 
Strange alterations and alternations 


of temperature began to occur. Night 
came like a blade of glass driven down 
upon the travelers by the mountains 
above. Day followed, blistering and yet 
wet with tropical heat. Palms grew 
scarcer, and now and then pines ap- 
peared. Cypresses clung to rocks, pent 
and writhing with the ancient hurts of 
snow and wind. Flowers still grew 
everywhere in confusion so dense and 
passionate that Mary looked away from 
them. Odors, rich with earth and 
honey, rose from the ground, dropped 
down from vines that almost strangled 
the trees, stirred like driven winds when 
the wings of birds set them in motion. 
Humming birds, small as bees and drill- 
ing like bullets through the air, became 
the undertone of the forest orchestra. 

Still the Indians found the path ahead, 
and still it mounted up and up and up. 
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Odd marks of forgotten travel began 
to appear beneath the machetes of the 
beaters. Rocky roadbeds, like river 
channels, stairs cut or laid in the granite 
of the hills, steps of stone fortifieds 
by hand rails of stone. Narrow though 
the roadway was, armies could have 
passed over it. And armies could have 
been fed. For, rising as the steps of 
the path rose, were flanking shelves of 
earth, held by bulwarks of stone, on 
which, through the masses of flowers 
and shrubs which had rooted themselves 
in their soil, the blooms of wild potatoes 
could still be found. 

“A nation of warriors was the nation 
of my people,” said Manco when they 
paused one day on such a shelf of rock- 
supported earth. “And to be warlike 
means to think of everything. When, 
many centuries ago, they came up from 
the plains to grow strong in the moun- 
tains, they built themselves not only 
fortresses, but farms. Each of these 
terraces was once a farm, growing food 
to support not only itself but the city 
above, and protected from marauders 
by the army which knew its worth. 

“The most powerful invader, coming 
up this road, could destroy only a few 
of these fields, since the defiles between 
them were narrow in order that a single 
spearsman might defend them. Armies 
came up this road, sefiora, from the 
plains to the capital. But they were 
armies of captives driven upward to 
become sacrifices to the god who infused 
their spilled blood into the veins of his 
chosen people, thereby strengthening 
those who were already strong. The 
city lies ready again for another chief; 
the fields, richer by the rest of five cen- 
turies, wait to feed another army; an 
empire looks for another emperor.” 

“An empire!” Mary stood resting 
on an alpenstock which a boy had cut 
and smoothed for her, looking up “An 
empire! But at the end of the world 
an ig 

“An empire,” said Manco when she 








did not finish her sentence, “underlaid 
with a floor of gold.” He looked at her 
queerly. Yes, there came a light into 
her eyes. Again he saluted Alvarez for 
making no mistake in the woman he had 
chosen. “This”—he indicated the fallen 
building stones among which they 
stood—“was a sentinel box, perhaps. 
Here a soldier was posted with a mirror 
of glazed tiles, by means of which mes- 
sages could be flashed to the sentinel 
above, and so on to the chief who lived 
and ruled over all. Think of the chief 
who could reign again—if he came. The 


gold under his feet would buy the muni- 


tions of all the nations in the world. 
His own people, who under the oppres- 
sion of the conqueror have waited so 
long for his coming, would climb by 
thousands to his stronghold, pleading to 
become his army, even as the men of 
the villages through which we have 
passed have pleaded to become our 
train, to carry our burdens and hew 
our path that we might walk free. 
There he would live, in his city close 
under the sun, rising from glory to 
glory, breeding ever stronger and 
stronger sons. Ah, it would need a 
strong woman, sefora, to breed those 
sons.” 

He paused. Her breath was com- 
ing through her parted lips. Under her 
pallor was the strong, clean tinge of 
racing blood. Manco, looked back at 
Hunter. Perched like some strange bird 
upon a crag with his drawing board 
balanced precariously against his knee, 
that gentleman was lost in his own pe- 
culiar generative process, reproducing 
the wide-flung arms of a tree. Unstable 
he looked, easily dislodged. One touch 
and down he would go, drawing board 
clattering behind him, futile face com- 
ing up and up again as he rolled, to 
see the last of the beauty which had 
destroyed him. Yes, Alvarez had been 
tight in his choice of the man, also. 

Mary did not look at Hunter, Her 
mind was eager for the heights. 
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“But,” she said, “I see no signs of 
any city. There is only that green sum- 
mit ahead, with nothing behind it.” 

“There is another summit beyond, 
else how would water come down to 
Chuatli ?” 

“You mean 

“That just ahead, like a crown of 
stone on the summit of which you speak, 
lies Chuatli—the City of the Sun. Did 
you know, sefiora, the meaning of the 
name—Chuatli, the City of the Sun?” 

“But Alvarez spoke of houses still 
standing, of temples and walls y 

“Alvarez speaks truth ever.” 

“But I see nothing but green 

“Chuatli is overgrown. The forest 
has been the friend of Alvarez. For 
five hundred years the forest has been 
covering the ancient capital from the 
eye of man. But under the green roof 
of the forest the city stands, its stones 
as unshaken as when they were laid one 
upon the other a thousand years ago. 
We will keep the roof of the forest over 
us yet while we live there, but under 
that roof the machetes of the boys will 
clear us vistas and streets.” 

“But the gold, Manco! The gold 
that lies under the city! You can’t mine 
gold, and crush it out of quartz, and 
transport it, without attracting atten- 
tion.” 

“You saw the villages through which 
we passed, sefiora. You saw men run 
out to meet us, and beg to climb with 
us. It is a strange world, sefiora. In 
Quinnao and the other cities of the 
coast those men are known as savage, 
untamed—death to the traveler. And 
yet you saw their supplicating eyes and 
pleading hands as we passed among 
them. Those men wait for Alvarez. 
For half a thousand years they have 
waited for him. They will mine his 
gold, melt it in hidden crucibles, carry 
it—grain by grain, if necessary—until 
a mighty treasure is assembled wher- 
ever he shall say.” 

“But will it be soon? That is the 
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great question. One can't wait forever, 
even for gold—especially for gold. 
Will it be soon?” 

“You are here, Presently 
Alvarez will arrive. The business of 
Sefior Hunter, in the meantime, is, I 
believe, to make maps and look for the 
lost entrance to the mine.” He turned 
away to hide the smile that cut across 
his expressionless features like a crack 
in stone. 

“Let us go on, then,” she said. “Let 
us go on-—to the City of the Sun.” 

And she began the climb again. 


senora. 


CHAPTER V. 


They reached the summit just as 
night descended abruptly from the 
mountains behind. Hunter had pushed 
ahead up the last steep flight of steps, 
and as Mary came over the giant’s stile 
of stones that, surmounting the wall, 
dropped again as if into the great, 
fecund crater of a volcano, she found 
him standing and staring with fixed, 
intoxicated eyes at the band of bur- 
nished copper sunlight that bound the 
white fragility of the Andes beyond. 

“Well”—she gave the marvel of 
heaven a glance, and came back to earth 
with practical vision—“so this is 
Chuatli.” 

Discernible through the twilight and 
the thicker, heavier night of the forest, 
shone strange white glimpses of stone- 
work, massive as the stonework of gods, 
Flowers pushed up at her feet between 
the flagged floor of what must once have 
been a street. Rent by the mighty 
dynamics of growth, stones had been 
upthrown to make way for the trunks 
of trees. Pendant from those trees 
dropped vines, their gnarled and knot- 
ted stems as thick as the bodies of ani- 
mals. Confusion, decay, and, back of 
it all, a solidity that knew neither con- 
fusion nor decay. With a boy ahead of 
her to beat the vines above and the vege- 
tation underfoot, she left the stile and 


penetrated farther along the flower- 
peopled street. Houses were there, 
rearing stone gables away from which 
the wooden rafters had rotted half a 
thousand years ago. She came back 
to the stile. 

Already the boys had cleared a kind 
of courtyard between four thick stone 
walls and were setting a camp, hanging 
the hammocks which, from that time on, 
were to furnish night protection to 
sleepers against the bites of poisonous 
snakes and insects. A fire had been 
built in another courtyard. On the floor 
beside the fire a stone mortar, set there 
by some -long-dead householder, had 
been cleared from the great red flowers 
rooted in it, and in its fresh-washed 
basin a boy was rolling dried corn into 
flour. The air was filled with the 
luscious fragrance of brewing cocoa 
chips. This was the kitchen undoubt- 
edly. She went back to her own 
quarters. 

“To-morrow another will be made for 


you,” Manco, who stood supervising the 


industrious chaos she watched, said. 
“Canvas roofs will be stretched from 
the gables, and canvas and netting doors 
will be hung.” 

“How very amusing!” 

In the twilight the face of Manco 
became terrible. 

“You are in the home of a princess 
of my race,” he said. “Perhaps it 
is even the home of her to whom we 
are indebted for Alvarez. It is a holy 
spot. See that you keep the faith.” 

A dozen retorts came to her lips, 
but she did not say them. A shiver 
of fear shook through her like a wind. 
The vast dignity of stones and trees, 
and copper-bound blue sky, became the 
personality of some great and horrible 
god that menaced her. She left unsaid 
the rebuke to Manco and stood beside 
Hunter, thinking—fighting already the 
powers which beset her. To-morrow 
she would speak to Manco. To-mor- 
row—— 
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On the morrow he was gone. When 
she awoke and sat up in her hammock 
there was order around her, the ritual 
of a strange, stately life was in prog- 
ress. The floor above which she swung, 
tight against water and drained by stone 
channels, was strewn with rushes. They 
had come, beyond doubt, from the banks 
of the stream whose pleasant thunder 
revealed its ministrations to the town. 
Jeauty had emerged from ancient dis- 
order—savage beauty, as commanding 
as the horror of the night before. Mary 
saw it and approved, but her mind was 
upon Manco. He should be repri- 
manded. He should not terrify her 
again. She rose, and dressing herself 
in the khaki of women’s emancipation, 
she stood at the stone doorway of her 
house and called. An Indian came run- 
ning and stopped before her, touching 
the ground with his hand in salute. 

Manco had gone, she gathered from 
his jumbled Spanish and English words. 

“But there are others—a hundred 
others to do the sefora’s bidding,” he 
said, touching the earth again with his 
hand. 

“Breakfast, then,” she ordered. 

Breakfast came, borne on a camp 
table between two Indians, another In- 
dian following with a canvas chair. The 
Sefor Hunter, she was informed, had 
gone out long before with a large, stiff 
paper upon which he was setting down 
pictures of trees and walls. 

“Very well,” she said, “that is all.” 

Through the wide stone doorway 
opening from the courtyard she looked 
down upon the world. Green and 
flame colored and purple and white, it 
fell away, like creation fallen at the 
feet of aconqueror. She forgot Manco, 
Sunlight and glass-clear air began to 
play upon her as definitely as the dark- 
ness of the night had done a few hours 
before. But, whereas darkness had 
taken on the likeness of a god to frighten 
her, the day now filled her with the 
afflatus of a god. Pulses stirred at her 


temples. They beat down into her wrist 
and hammered through her body. 
Beautiful she had always been, but 
now she felt herself more than beauti- 
ful. She was august, and conscious 
of the force which made her august. 
Her heavy hair, braided into a rope 
around her head, was a coronet. The 
flesh that clad her fine, strong bones 
was the very mantle of divinity. 
Strength and supremacy were hers, and 
the earth was a footstool. The very 
stones under her feet were laid on gold 
—gold the substance and sustenance of 
gods. She could command the gold, and 
with it buy the world which cowered 
below her pinnacle down to the plains, 
and the sea beyond the plains, and the 
countries beyond the sea. Gold! 

She rose from the table, went to the 
stone rampart of the city, and stood 
upon it looking for Hunter. There 
he sat, perched upon a stone—how was 
it possible for any one always to choose 
a position at once perilous and grotesque 
—drawing as though drawing were the 
one activity of life. 

“Maps!” he cried when she came 
within hearing. ‘‘Who ever said maps 
were dull things to make?. Why, they 
can be epics. They can be annuncia- 
tions and holy births and crucifixions, 
all in one. Look at this—that ancient, 
tortured tree with the wall behind it and 
the melons hanging from its limbs. I’m 
going the circuit of the wall to see more. 
Manco said—and, by the way, he left 
before daylight this morning, Mary— 
he said I could not do it in a day. But 
I’m going to try.” 

“Start at once, then. And remember 
to look for the entrance of the mine. 
That’s the principal thing.” 

But she had neither patience for, nor 
confidence in, Hunter’s — searching. 
Greed shouted in her, and her blood 
leaped to its tune. Alvarez would come 
and demand his share—perhaps more 
than his share. Under all his passion 
lurked covetousness as strong as hers, 
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and back of his 
cruelty of this race. If she could find 
the mine shaft herself! The awe with 
which the Indians spoke the name of 
Alvarez had extended to herself. They 
would do her bidding, and Alvarez might 
not come for days and weeks and 
months. 

She wrapped her legs in hard, glazed 
puttees against the possible bite of 
snakes, thrust a short-nosed revolver 
into her pocket, and armed herself with 
a stout stick as an auxiliary weapon. 
Then she looked about her for the best 
approach to the thing she had to do. 
A way had been cleared before the court- 
yard where she had slept and break- 
fasted, but it swarmed with laboring 
Indians. Dependent as she might be 
upon the help of natives later, now she 
preferred to move alone. Crossing the 
courtyard, she looked through a broad, 
high opening, like a stone-cased window, 
at its opposite side. Huge, thick-lipped 
lilies exhaled their perfume toward her. 
She lifted herself to the stone casing 
and let herself down on the other side. 

She fell for a distance of six or 
seven feet through an atmosphere rank 
with perfume. Flowers, growing out 
of the corruption of centuries of flowers, 
broke her fall, and under the slippery 
mold in which they were rooted she 
presently felt the stones of a pavement. 
The lilies, that had parted for her en- 
trance among them, closed again with a 
harsh, whispering sound above her head, 
and by them the light of day was 
dimmed as a calcium is dimmed by pass- 
ing through colored glass. She was 
alone, feeling her way through a wil- 
derness of meaty stems, a roof of 
strange, swaying colors above her head, 
breathing air that clung to her with ten- 
drils of nauseating perfume. 

A wall of stone confronted her ab- 
ruptly. Feeling through the melon vines 
which hung upon it, she found an open- 
ing. Climbing by means of the vine, 
she reached the opening. Straight away, 


covetousness the 
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clean as a highway prepared for the 
passage of an army, ran a street, its 
stones so grooved together that even 
the force of growing nature had not 
been able to thrust itself between them. 
The street ran upward to a grove of 
mighty trees. Back of the trees some- 
thing flashed the full, hot glory of the 
sun. It was like the mirror of a giant, 
glazed with gold. 

Gold! Her feet rang on the age- 
washed pavement as she ran. Up the 
street mounted toward the grove. And 
now other streets, as clean as it, con- 
verged. Veins they were of a once great 
organism, tending toward their center. 
The grove was a ring of gnarled and 
twisted trees, knitting their arms into 
a circle around the thing that flashed. 
Dropping to her knees, tearing at en- 
tangling hands of vine and flower, she 
fought her way through the guardian 
circle. A shadow shot itself over her; 
the air was filled with the beating of 
mighty wings. A condor rose and cir- 


cled and made a long, strong cry in the 
air. She crouched away from it, under 
the arms of the trees, the stick she had 


brought raised over her head. The 
shadow swam twice around her and was 
gone, down the straight street by 
which she had come. Her breath re- 
turned, ther eyes came back to their goal. 
The thing that flashed— 

Lifted like an altar upon a squat and 
flattened pyramid of rock and soil, a 
floor of stone lay tilted to the east. 
Upon it the sun was caught and held in 
yellow majesty. 

Gold!  Forgetful of the condor 
whose shadow had frightened ‘her, for- 
getful even of abrasions to her own 
white skin, Mary set her fingers in the 
rocks of the little pyramid and mounted 
to its rim. Gold! Yes, it was gold. 
She had come upon an altar overlaid 
with gold. She fell down upon it and 
crept across its width, and tears of 
rage and disappointment fell from her 
eyes which so seldom had been dimmed 











with tears. Gold was there—plates 
of gold there had been—hammered 
into the rough surface of the rock by 
the tools of ancient artisans. But the 
rains of centuries had beat upon it till 
only flecks and scales, thinner than the 
leaf that dentists use, remained. 

3ut there must be gold—some source 
whence there had come the wealth so 
great that it could overlay its temple 
floor with precious metal. She rose 
from her knees and, striking the tears 
out of her eyes, surveyed her position. 
The pyramid on which she stood, and the 
hill from which it rose, thrust her up 
under the very-furnace of the sun. Be- 
low were only clouds supporting the mad 
dream of a city of stone and flowers 
and trees and beating wings. She could 
see the wall of the city, ringing the 
plateau like the rampart of a volcano. 
Roof gables gasped whitely within it be- 
tween the smothering green of the jun- 
gle. Parrots—a flight of humming 
birds like the discharge of a machine 
gun. 

Gold! 

She found an opening in the north 
wall of the pyramid. Stones, less se- 
curely placed than the others, had fallen 
out. There was emptiness beyond. She 
did not tear away the curtain of vines 
which covered the emptiness, but crept 
through it, turning to look with satis- 
faction when it closed behind her. She 
was on a slippery runway of stone, 
descending at a sharp angle. She had a 
flash lamp in the pocket of her coat, and, 
taking it out, she clicked it on. The 
runway was the floor of a chute. Fear- 
ing for the life of her battery, she re- 
leased the lever and went on in the 
darkness. The runway ceased. A floor, 
dry and cold, was under her feet. She 
stood up and pressed the button of her 
flash lamp again. A chamber, walled 
on every side with stone. The crypt 
under the temple. Nothing more. No 
doorway leading toa mine. Unless per- 
haps one of the stone panels 
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Feeling along the floor, she found a 
fragment of stone like a wedge. In- 
serting its sharp edge in the close crack 
between two panels of stone, she pried, 
carefully lest she break her stone. Some- 
thing began to give. Instinctively, she 
sprang back to escape injury. 

The rock did not fall. She turned 
her flash on it again. It hung, as though 
on a hinge, open far enough for a 
hand to be inserted between it and the 
next. She went back to it with her 
wedge of stone, holding her lips between 
her teeth. With the sharpened stone 
in the crack she pried again. The stone 
swung out and back, revealing the stone 
staple on which it hung. Back of it 

It took a full moment to convince 
blind, unreasoning incredulity of what 
she had found. And terror! Terror so 
great that the terror of the night before 
and the terror of the condor’s passing 
had been nothing, for now she felt the 
terror of vaunting ambition realized. 
The stone door had swung out disclos- 
ing a cupboard, lined with stone, 
shelved with stone. And upon each 
shelf, piled one by one and two by two 
like dominoes, lay little oblong solids of 
untarnished yellow. She picked up one 
and held it. It was heavy. As heavy as 
gold. It was gold. Nota mine had she 
found, but the mined and minted treas- 
ure of the temple. 

And now her avarice, recovered of 
its fright, leaped beyond itself. The 
whole crypt was walled with stones, 
each like the door of the cupboard which 
had responded to the pressure of her 
wedge. Leaving the heavy slab ajar 
upon its massive hinge, she went on. 
Another door swung out. More shelves. 
More dominoes of smelted yellow, and 
on an upper tier odd, dull crystals, as 
misshapen as oysters. Diamonds! Un- 
cut. Brought from the plains of Brazil 
a thousand years before, perhaps. 
And this—this darker thing in a matrix 
of rock—an emerald, to judge by the 
color that gleamed dully through. 
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She thrust it into her pocket, and the 
instinctive act awoke the whole acquisi- 
tive energy of her being. Her pockets 
were large and strong. She filled them 
with the yellow dominoes. Her coat 
sagged and drew on her shoulders. 
More—one more—there, wrapped in her 
handkerchief. But a_ handkerchief 
would hold more than one. Two—a 
dozen—no, it was going to tear. She 
should have to come back. Now she 
would go, and presently she would come 
back. But, if she took her revolver 
from her pocket and left it here, there 
would be room in her pockets for yet 
more yellow dominoes. 

Her hand was on the haft of 
weapon when she heard a step. 

Releasing the switch of the flash, 
she stood in utter darkness, and lis- 
tened. One of the Indians was explor- 
ing, perhaps; perhaps it was Hunter. 
Whoever it was would soon go. 

The step advanced along the surface 
of the sun stone. It paused. It scraped 
against the sloping wall of the pyramid, 
hunting its hold among the rocks. She 
moved back into the utter darkness of 
the crypt, away from the shadow-tan- 
gled dimness that filtered from the en- 
trance. And she knew that 
would not share the treasure that she 
had found. It was hers. It was not the 
mine for which they all looked. It was 
a thing reserved through the ages for her 
coming, and now that she had come 
she would hold what the ages had kept 
for her. Not with Indians—not with 
Hunter—not with Alvarez, would she 
share the thing she had found. Throw- 
ing off the safety of her automatic, she 
waited. Her breath turned itself back 
in her throat and held her heart at the 
half beat. The shadows filtering down 
from the vines the entrance 
moved. The vines were being thrust 
aside. Some one was entering; feet 
scraped along the stone channel of the 
declivity. Mentally she counted the 
doors of the cupboards which stood ajar. 


the 


she 


now 


across 
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If the intruder groped toward them, or 
flashed a light, she would shoot. An 
Indian would not be missed. Or, if he 
were, she could say that he followed ther 
and fell from the wall. Perhaps Manco 
had set a upon her! If so, the 
sooner she shot—— 

A man came into the tangled light and 
stood erect. It was Alvarez. 


spy 


CHAPTER VI. 

Just for a second a convulsion ran 
along the muscles of her arm, and the 
weapon in her hand swayed. But, stiff- 
ening again at the command of her will, 
her finger tightened under the thick haft 
of the gun. She drew her aim back to 
the figure that stood black and tall and 
sinister in the filter of light. Now! 
of the body 
she heard a 
sound on the floor of the temple above. 
It might be a reptile, creeping from 
It might 
be the condor returning to his aerie. 
Or, it might be an Indian bodyguard 
of the chief, even Manco. 

She dared not drop her extended arm, 
lest the fabric of her sleeve should rasp 


Like the soft passing 
of a reptile over stone, 


some cool crevice into the sun. 


out a whispered revelation of her pres- 
ence. The became a leaden 
weight, held straight before her at the 
cost of which cut 
structure 
The man in 
straight at 


wea] ON 


her 
driven 
the light stood, 
through the 


pains through 


whole like craftily 


ie 
Knives. 


staring her 


darkness. Did his Indian’s eyes pierce 
the | 
hid ? 


of her heart against the 


which she 
Did he hear the blows 
barrier of her 
stifled breath? The man in the 
light. Almost she strange, 
malignant smile upon his face. The slith- 
ering sound upon the stone had ceased. 
Listening—Alvarez—the thing above— 
listening to find her out, to rob her of 
the wealth which dragged at her pockets, 
the wealth which was stored like stacked 
dominoes behind the stone doors. 


age-long blackness in 
Did he see? 


stood 


could see a 











For what seeemed an eternity he 
stood, looking at her in her veil of black- 
ness. Then, at last, he turned, and on 
his hands and knees climbed the slant- 
ing floor of the tunnel. 

She gave no credence to his retreat- 
ing steps over the sun stone. He would 
go, and after he was gone he would 
creep back and wait for her to emerge 
from her hiding place. He would be lis- 
tening, even now, with his ear pressed 
against the lattice of vines over the en- 
trance. She breathed again, but only 
because her lungs, breaking the bonds of 
her repression, lifted the walls of her 
chest and filled themselves with the 
stagnant air of the vault. She lowered 
her stiffened arm. But the whispering 
of her sleeve was like the shriek of a 
siren in her ears, and other relief than 
that she dared not allow herself. The 
penetrating cold of the inky cavern 


found her bones and pierced them. Her 
eyes ached from straining in their 
sockets. The light that filtered down the 


tunnel faded. Noon, and the direct rays 
of the sun had passed. Still she stood, 
a martyr impaled upon a cross of in- 
visibility. The shadows of the vine 
screen were almost erased. 
The afternoon was waning. 


Dark- 


ness was coming. Presently night 
would shut down over Chuatli, and 


search with torches would be made for 
her. She would be found, her pockets 
weighted with gold. The secret of the 
crypt would be torn from her. Why, 
oh, why, had she faltered when her arm 
was raised and Alvarez stood in the 
light? The sound upon the sun stone 
had been a snake, or the scraping feet 
of a great bird. She had faltered, and 
Alvarez was waiting for her now, his 
ears pressed close against the vine 
screen, She would go out and face him 
now—do the thing she had been afraid 
to do. 

Cautiously, strangling back the moans 
that rose to her lips as she forced action 
into her frozen limbs, she felt her way 
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to the now almost indistinguishable tun- 


nel. Cautiously, on her knees, she 
climbed. Straight and sharp she pushed 
her automatic through the vine screen, 
her finger ready to pull at the first con- 
tact. The weapon and her hand came 
out into windy nothingness. Night had 
come indeed, with the sudden downward 
drop of the cold which lived perpetually 
on the heights beyond. Alvarez was not 
at the tunnel mouth. But he was some- 
where, waiting, crouching. 

She slid silently through the vines, 
and, towering back against the wall of 
the pyramid, listened and looked. Noth- 
ing! Slipping her revolver down into 
her puttee, she held her weighted pockets 
and ran. 

She came back to the camp by the way 
that she had left it, climbing in over the 
stone window ledge. A pine torch, fixed 
to a stone ring in the wall, lighted the 
inclosure which was to be her room. 
Changes had been made during the day. 
A canvas roof had been stretched. Can- 
vas hung at the door leading to the 
courtyard beyond. A hammock of 
netted purple threads had been hung for 
her and curtained with netting. 

A table of light poles bore her locked 
dressing case. Beside it stood the large 
bag which had been all her heavy lug- 
gage for the climb to Chuatli. Swiftly 
inventorying the contents of the bag, 
she took a book from its depths and 
stowed the content of her pockets in its 
place. The little bars of gold made a 
smothered, clanking sound as they struck 
together. She locked the bag carefully 
and hung the key on a chain around her 
neck. After that she began to hum a 
little tune, and to move audibly about 
the room. There were voices in the 
courtyard beyond. Water stood ready 
in a rubber tub. Her bath was short 
but refreshing. A simple rebraiding of 
her hair effected her coiffure. She 
slipped into the one light dress she had 
brought, buckled the gold straps of her 
single pair of slippers, pushed aside the 
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canvas curtain and entered the court- 
yard. A table was spread and waiting. 

“You didn’t worry?” she asked 
Hunter, a lie already formulated, ready 
on her lips. “Ah, Sefior Alvarez, you 
have arrived already. Welcome.” 

“No, I didn’t worry,” Hunter an- 
swered. “Alvarez was here when I 
got back from the wall, and he said that 
you were resting and did not wish to be 
disturbed.” 

“Ah!” 
Alvarez. 

“Since your room was prepared, and 
you were missing, I assumed x 

“You were quite right. The climb 
tired me more than I thought. Now 
I am hungry.” 

She sat down at the table and the 
others followed her. A boy brought 
gourd cups filled with cocoa. There 
were huge aloe leaves folded for nap- 
kins. On a wooden platter, hewn that 
day, another boy brought savory, tiny 
mountain quail. Shooting! The In- 
dians had been shooting. Another shot, 
echoing around the temple, would not 
have been noted. She stole a covert 
glance at Alvarez. His eyes were upon 
the chain around her neck, and the little 
gold key. Yes, the smile which she had 
imagined in the darkness of the crypt 
was upon his face. Fool that she had 
been! Chance had delivered him into 
her hands, and she had not taken the 
offering of chance. Now it was too late. 
Now, by the smile upon his face, he 
was warned. 

“I find I am not hungry after all,” 
she said, and rising from the table 
went out upon the terrace and from it 
to the wall. 

“You are more beautiful than ever.” 
Alvarez climbed the stone stile and 
stood beside her, looking down into the 
space where the world had been. Clouds, 
gray in the darkness, swam like huge, 
phantom swans below them. “Before 
you were beautiful with the beauty of 
a marble goddess. Now you are splen- 


She shot a curious glance at 


did with the splendor of a dangerous 
woman guarding with the key of = 
“Really,” she interrupted, “I am too 
tired to talk. I—I must go in.” Her 
gown flashed like white fire as she 
flew back to the courtyard, and through 
it to her room. The heavy bag was 
there beside her dressing table. Trem- 
bling, she sat down upon it and hid 
her face in her hands. Still trembling, 
she dragged it across the floor and 
shoved it into the corner back of the 
hammock of netted purple threads. 

“Good night,” she made herself call 
to Hunter. “I am turning in.” 

Frightened as she was, sleep asserted 
itself, and the moon had made silver of 
the canvas canopy of her chamber when 
awoke to the sound of a step 
beyond the stone window. Sitting up- 
right in her hammock she listened. A 
sigh! Relief swept over her, and the 
silent hysteria of sudden peace shook 
through her body. A sigh! Alvarez, 
lovesick, sighed beneath her window in 
true tropical fashion. Why had she 
forgotten that Alvarez was in love with 
her, and overlooked the tremendous 
fact that, through love, he had yielded 
himself into her hands to do with as 
she chose? Really, the whole thing was 
too simple. Her treasure was as safe 
as though she had already transported it 
from Chuatli, and locked it in some 
vault beyond. the sea. 

All that was required was to look and 
act like an angel to Alvarez, and to lie 
like a sensible woman. He could even 
be made her surety for the safe trans- 
portation of her gold. Some trifling 
fib about a sudden fancy for stone 
images, like the dozen or more that had 
been swept from the courtyard that 
morning, would account for the heavi- 
ness of the bag his Indians would have 
to carry when she left, and for the can- 
vas sacks she would make and fill. Also 
it would account for the lonely expedi- 
tions she intended to make. She turned 
comfortably in her hammock. It swayed 


she 








rhythmically, carrying its high rigging 
of white netting like a ship. She slept. 

Though she awoke early next morn- 
ing, she waited until she heard Hunter 
breakfast and pack up his papers and 
go before she rose. Then, flinging her 
inevitable garment of blue on over the 
light, sheer robe in which she had slept, 
she slipped her bare feet into the grass 
sandals which a clever Indian had 
twisted for her, and went out into the 
courtyard. As she had anticipated, the 
first thing that she saw was Alvarez. 
He sat before a tent, set not two hun- 
dred feet from her own doorway, break- 
fasting like a general. 

“Morning!” she called and waved a 
greeting. 

“Ah, sefiora!” The chair in which he 
sat went backward sharply as he rose. 

“I was going to invite you to break- 
fast with me in ten minutes,” she called 
again, “but i 

“T come,” he answered. 

As she splashed and dressed behind 
her canvas doorway she heard him pac- 
ing the room, stopping and _ starting, 
breathing heavily. The song she had 
hummed the night before now rose 
spontaneously to her lips. How easy 
everything was, if one only remembered 
the essential thing! How very easy! 

Tall and fresh in her khaki, she came 
out and sat down at the table. He 
brought a canvas chair and sat facing 
her, leaning toward her across the 
table. 

“Cocoa?” she asked when the Indian 
boy came with steaming gourd bowls. 

“T am not breakfasting ; I am dining,” 
he whispered. And his eyes devoured 
her, 

“Shall I get you some of the queer 
wild coffee that grows on the slopes?” 

“Why speak of coffee when one 
drinks with the soul?” 

“Don’t talk in parables, Alvarez.” 

“Not parables. One parable. The 
elemental parable that lies back of all 
life.” 
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“But it’s no morning for allegories. 
Look at the sun. I think I never saw 
such sun. Let’s talk about the sun.” 

“Yes, let us talk of the sun gleaming 
over Chuatli, and the gold gleaming in 
stores under it.” 

“Stores?” In spite of herself the 
word came in a gasp. 

“I speak of the mines.” 

“Oh, the mines.” 

“Is there, then, other gold besides that 
in the mines?” 

“My dear Alvarez, it is Jason who 
seeks the fleece, not I.” She had com- 
mand of herself again, and spoke banter- 
ingly. “He already has made maps and 
blue prints enough to stock an archzo- 
logical museum. It you want informa- 
tion about your own home town, talk 
to him.” 

“But if I think it more profitable to 
talk to you?” 

“What do you mean exactly ?” 

“Perhaps nothing. Perhaps every- 
thing.” 

“Oh!” Again the muscles of her 
throat contracted. Again he gave no 
sign that he either heard or saw. 

“Tt cannot be that, after all I said in 
Washington, you are of the opinion that 
I chose your Jason, rather than any one 
of a thousand unencumbered young 
graduates from schools of technology, 
simply because I fancied him. I give 
you credit for greater intelligence than 
that. I give you credit for perceiv- 
ing that I really do not need your 
man of pencils and drawing pads 
at all, since he will never see any- 
thing closer to the earth than the 
birds of the air, and since I am of the 
race that reads the face of the earth 
as one reads the face of his mother. 
Hunter will not find the mines for which 
he thinks he is looking. The men who 
sealed them for me left no sign posts 
to mark their place. They covered them 
and left them, knowjng that in time one 
should come whose vision encompassed 
the invisible. That one has come. I 
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do not need your Jason since already I 
know more than he will ever learn. I 
see in the darkness 

“What do you mean?’ 

“You do not let me finish, sefiora. I 
had begun to say that I see in the dark- 
ness of the future great and resplend- 
ent glory for you and for me. Ah, I 
have loved many women, Marina—and 
one goddess. That is you. A man does 
not love again after he has seen the 
deity. Read your Plato for that. I 
have seen white Aphrodite in you, 
Marina—white, implacable Aphrodite, 
clothed in the robes of empire.” 

“Empire?” Her nerves shook a chat- 
ter of laughter against her lips. 

“Empire. I speak not now in para- 
bles. I speak as the emperor to his 
ally and consort.” 

“My dear Alvarez She put 
down the gourd in which her chocolate 
steamed, and crumbled a bit of thin, 
brown corn bread in her trembling fin- 
gers. 


” 


So, 


“Does it sound visionary to you? 
perhaps, sounded the words of the Cor- 
poral Napoleon to those in whom he con- 


fided. Emperor I said to you, and em- 
peror it is to be. Listen to me, O 
lady whose mouth is a red flower and 
whose eyes are the gates of heaven. 
You have seen the Indians who serve 
me here. You have seen them recruited 
by Manco with a look and a nod as 
you passed through their villages up 
to the city of the sun. I tell you that 
there are a thousand Mancos, and a 
thousand thousand villages waiting for 
me to lead them against the conquerors 
whose heel has ground them for half a 
thousand years. To Chuatli came my 
first ancestors when the dynasty was 
young and weak. Men like gods they 
were, and they took them wives from the 
daughters of gods. In Chuatli they 
grew strong and rich, and from Chuatli 
they descended like consuming fire upon 
the planes. As they did, so did I. I 
come to Chuatli to grow strong with the 


sun and with love and with gold. We 
are the beginnings of a dynasty, you 
and I; the founders of an empire.” 

Ineffectually, as the words rattled 
against her intelligence, something be- 
yond her intelligence blazed. Empire! 
Ah, the bait for catching Collster and 
the world that Collster represented was 
developing. With the gold from the 
temple and the story of an empire prof- 
fered and spurned, she could leap to the 
focal center of interest. No longer 
Mary Hunter, of Georgetown, whose 
beauty, potent as it had always proven 
before, had been insufficient to hold a 
great man’s eye, but Mary Hunter who 
had escaped participation in the pro- 
posed restoration of an ancient barbaric 
state, and found her way back to civili- 
zation laden with the very treasure of 
that state! She saw herself in Lon- 
don wearing jewels which had lain un- 
cut for centuries behind the closed stone 
doors of cupboards under a sacrificial 
stone. She saw the newspaper stories 
about those jewels. 

She saw houses in London and Paris 
and Rome, and the fabrics of all the 
world flowing into them to surround 
her beauty. Empire—yes, truly empire 
was coming to her. Not as Alvarez 
thought, but in a manner more to her 
liking. Empire was coming, running up 
to meet her with its hands outstretched. 
And, in the meantime, the gold to secure 
it lay under the sun stone. 

“You forget,” she said coolly, “that 
I have a husband, and that I am by 
nature a most respectable person.” 

He looked at her and under the gray 
of his eyes she saw an edge of flint. 

“Is it respectable, sefiora, to steal?” 

She rose suddenly from the table, 
but, as swiftly as she, he was on his 
feet beside her, bent over her hand. 

“For you have stolen the heart and 
soul from my body, Marina,” he spoke 
as though in continuation, “and it only 
remains for you to complete the larceny 
to the extent of half my kingdom.” 











Suave as the words were, the flinty 
edge that had glittered in his eyes was 
under them, also. Yielding her hand 
to his kiss, she let panic sweep through 
her for a moment. He had seen, then, 
through the darkness of the crypt. He 
was, as he had boasted, a discerner of 
the invisible. But that was impossible. 
Human eyes do not see in inky black- 
ness ; human ears do not hear when there 
is no sound. Suspicions, coming from 
the strange intuitions of his race, were 
aroused in him. Nothing more. And 
speed and craft on her part could de- 
feat those intuitions before they grew 
to knowledge. 

“I am collecting little stone images,” 
she said to him, “The odd little things 
that were probably gods to your ances- 
tors. Yesterday I gathered a few a 

“Yesterday ?”” he questioned. 

She turned and left him. Back of 
the canvas door of her room she stood 
steadying herself. Haste—she would 
have to hasten. She would have to har- 
vest what she could now, find some ex- 
cuse to reach Quinnao, and away. He 
would follow her. With him safely 
out of Chuatli, she could return for the 
stores she had been forced to leave. 
Rage filled her at the thought of the 
golden treasure which she must leave 
unguarded, but knowing the dangers of 
rage she stifled it. Listening she heard 
him leave the courtyard and walk to his 
camp. Then she climbed to the stone 
ledge of her window and dropped 
through the flowers below. 

She dared not rise and run, as she 
had done before, through the open 
spaces of the streets. Creeping from 
ruin to ruin along the way, she kept her- 
self under cover. Once she fell into a 
shallow old cistern or bath, cut out of 
the stone and overlaced with vegetation. 
Twice vines tangled so tightly about her 
that she struck out wildly against them, 
thinking they were snakes. Coming to 
the ring of dark trees, she crept on her 
hands and knees between them, and, 
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still creeping, she rounded the pyramid 
to its north side. The sun shone flat 
upon it—that strange, subequatorial 
sun that slants from the north instead 
of the south. The lattice of vines 
showed none of the disturbance of yes- 
terday. Below it lay the tunnel, and 
at the foot of the tunnel 

But she could not force her hands 
to part the covering of the entrance. 
Fear shook her like an ague. A condor 
sailing in the sky became an eye that 
would see and warn Alvarez. To-mor- 
row—she would come again to-morrow. 

The three dined again in the court- 
yard. 

“And you found your—stone images, 
to-day?” Alvarez asked of her. 

“A few.” 

“They are heavy, perhaps ?” 

“Very heavy.” 

“As heavy as gold?” 

She did not answer him. Screams of 
terror and of anger in her throat, stran- 
gling against her silence. She rose and 
went to the terrace again, and when he 
followed she returned to the courtyard. 





The next day she made her labori- 
ous, hunted way back to the temple, and 
the next and the next. But she did not 
enter. Creeping around the base of the 
pyramid, she lay listening, driving with 
all the force of her reason and her pur- 
pose against the hindrance of her fear. 
Reason and purpose were like so much 
water lapping against a jagged stone. In 
time they might wear it away. But 
there was no time. 

She began to fear for that which 
she had already garnered and hidden in 
the locked bag behind the hammock of 
netted purple cords. If dread of Al- 
varez could prevent, might it not, also, 
command? Under its silent summons, 
might she not one day come to him and 
tell him what she had done and deliver 
the key that hung on the chain around 
her neck into his hands? Would it 
not be better to save herself and her 
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secret and what she already had, than 
to run the risk of delivering all? 
Strong as she had always felt herself 
to be, now she knew she was not strong. 
Wile and guile would have to do what 
strength should have done. She would 
leave Chuatli, and when Alvarez had 
followed her away, she would come back 
again. 

That night when he came out upon 
the terrace with her she beckoned him 
to follow her to the wall. 

“You have avoided me, Marina,” he 
said. 

“T have had much to think of.” 

“And you have thought?” 

“IT must leave Chuatli.” 

“But that, of course, is impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” 

“You can scarcely ask, I think, after 
all I have said to you.” 

“Tt is because of what you have said 
that I must leave Chuatli. I am, as I 
told you, an abider by the conventions.” 

“Have I violated the conventions to- 


ward you, or asked you to violate them 
toward me?” 
“You have said—— 
“One does not pick an empress out 
of the gutter, nor sink one destined to 


be an empress into it. You need have 
no fear for the conventions. I am In- 
dian, and an Indian can wait. Every- 
thing will be perfectly arranged. This 
Jason of yours, who sits all day like 
a great grasshopper on the wall, will one 
day tumble from the wall. It is in- 
evitable that he should. No man can 
sit forever over space, looking at the 
parrots in the trees, and not fall into 
space. One night your Jason will fail 
to come to dinner in the courtyard. 
Then Manco will bring us a priest from 
among the Indian converts that he 
knows, and all will be done by bell, 
book, and candle.” 

Ruthless as she was, every fiber in 
her revolted at the suggestion in his 
words, and she faced him, blazing with 
wrath. 
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“Now I know 
Chuatli—at once.”’ 

“No, Marina, you are not leaving 
Chuatli.” 

“Look out for me, Alvarez.” 

“My dear Marina, heretofore you 
have been consistency’s self. It sits ill 
upon you to suddenly turn the lioness 
defending her cub. You must have 
known from the first that for you 
twenty dreaming pencilers hanging over 
twenty bottomless abysses would be as 
so many leaves falling in the wind to 
me. If you did not know it before, 
know it now. No grasshopper that ever 
crouched, upon this or any other wall, 
shall crouch there long if his shadow 
falls between -you and me.” 

“I tell you to look out for me, Al- 
varez.”” 

“And why, O lady with the mouth 
like a trembling flower? Is it because 
there lies in your bosom a little pretty 
weapon that can be made to go bang? 
But you have already failed to make it 
go bang, and so I have no fear.” 

Her anger shivered under a return- 
ing gust of fear. 

“TI know the way from Chuatli to the 
plains,” she threatened. “I can find my 
way alone, if I must, to the sea coast. 
I can report you and your plans for 
revolution to the authorities there. I 
can tell them——’”’ 

“Ah, but you will not! You will not, 
because you are, as | said before, con- 
sistency’s self. You are an avaricious 
woman, Marina. A greedy woman, with 
hands strong to reach and hold. I love 
you the more for that. It is to such 
reaching hands and such calm, rapacious 
eyes as yours that the world yields it- 
self. And we must have the world— 
you and I, Marina. By finding your way 
to the coast and leading back soldiers 
before I am ready to meet them, you 
would lose more than you are willing 
to lose. Such treasures of the country 
as the country knows about belong to it, 
by the law. When the law means yield- 


that I am leaving 











ing up your hopes of wealth, you will not 
invoke the law.” 

“Listen to me, Alvarez—listen to me, 
I beg you.” She was trembling now and 
leaned against a parapet of the wall. 
The wind took the chiffons of her gown 
and merged them with the mists that 
swam up from the plain. “I am, as 
you say, a greedy woman. Greed has 
led me a long way in my life, but to 
the point of blood guilt I will not go. 
Let me leave Chuatli. Help me to leave. 
I am frightened. I am weakened by 
the height, the loneliness, the vastness 
of things around me. I can’t think as 
I used to think. I can’t command my 
nerves. Let me go away and become 
strong again. I will return. Depend 
upon my greed to bring me back. You 
have offered me the half of a kingdom. 
I am not the woman to forget an offer 
of empire. My shoulders are as anx- 
ious for the purple as yours. My mind 
flies as far and as eagerly as yours. 
My fingers are as hungry for the feel of 
wealth. Let me go—help me to go——” 

“And to return—with this same 
perching Jason?” 

“T’ll divorce him in Paris. It’s easily 
done there.” 

“You tempt me strangely, Marina. 
There is a small state in Europe which 
has arms for sale. With you in Paris 
and i 

“Paris?” She had said Paris, while 
her whole mind was filled with London. 
London, and Collster, and the world 
that swings in London, “Paris? Oh, 
yes, to be sure. Eventually, of course, 
but not just now.” Relief had un- 
nerved her more than fear had done. 
She leaned against the parapet with 
her hands clutching its stones behind 
her, and her voice came in little chat- 
tering gasps of words. “But, did it ever 
occur to you, Alvarez, that men are very 
stupid? You want me to go to Paris 
at once and arrange fora divorce. Very 
well. Even Jason will know immediately 
that my action is inspired directly by 
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something that occurred in Chuatli. He 
will make the whole thing public—the 
location of the city—the probability of 
mines.” 

“Very well, then, we return to the 
place from which we started—to the 
grasshopper perching on the wall.” 

“No, we do not return to that. We 
go, rather, to London. There are some 
things which cannot be hastened. I 
will go to London. I will take a house 
there. Jason is the most easily dis- 
armed person in the world, and: he for- 
gets with the completeness and inno- 
cence of a child. Six months in Lon- 
don will wipe away all connection with 
Chuatli from his mind.” 

“But at the end of six months, when 
you go to Paris and take action, will 
he not remember? No, after all, we 
come back to the grasshopper on the 
wall.” 

“Not at all.” 

“What then ?” 

“T will go to London. You had bet- 
ter not come for a while. There is a 
woman who has been in love with Jason 
since they were children. They would 
have married, but I came along. She 
will fly to London if I ask her. Jason 
will feel out of place in the life there. 
She will console him. The rest is sim- 
ple.” 

“And yet you balked at flicking a 
grasshopper from the wall.” 

“Let us attribute our different 
methods to difference in taste, nothing 
more.” She held out her hand for him 
to help her down to the terrace. He 
took it and drew her toward him. Her 
teeth set till she feared he would hear 
their edges biting upon each other in 
revulsion. It seemed to her that her 
flesh would creep always at the memory 
of his ardor. But, even in that ex- 
tremity, she thought of her gold and 
its security. She freed herself from 
him, and said’: 

“You can come later, and see your 
small nation about the arms it has for 
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sale. In the meantime, if you will 
let us have bearers for our luggage, and 
give us safe conduct through the vil- 
lages, we will start immediately.” 

“I wonder if you are tricking me, 
Marina?” He was trembling a little, 
his hands still clenched upon her hand. 

“You know enough, I think, to know 
that my greed, if nothing more, will 
bring me back to Chuatli.” 

“Yes, I know your greed, and I trust 
to it. When do you start?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow at dawn be it, then.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Unexpected obstinacies developed in 
Jason when Mary apprised him of the 
move on foot. She found him in the 
courtyard, bent over the camp table 
under a pine flare, tracing lines upon 
paper. 

“Pack up,” she said breathlessly. 
“We start whew the sun rises.” 

“Start ?” 

“Yes, back to civilization again. 
get my bags ready.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand.” 

“We're on our way to London, via 
Quinnao.” 

For answer he bent his back dog- 
gedly over the map again. 

“Well?” Mary stood holding back 
the curtain of her room. “Aren’t you 
going to move?” 

“I am moving. I want this ready to 
start to-morrow’s work. I came here to 
make maps, and I’m going to make 
them.” 

“You’ve made a ream of maps al- 
ready. How many do you think the 
world needs?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of what’s needed, 
but of what I was hired to do.” 

“Alvarez wants you to quit.” 

“Do you mean that he has fired me?” 

“No, he hasn’t fired you.” 

“Then I'll stay till I’m fired. 
this place.” 


I'll 


I like 
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She wanted to grab his shoulders and 
shake this new perversity out of him. 
But, for the first time in her life, 
she conquered her will toward him. 
He was changed. Chuatli, which had 
drained strength from her, had given 
it to him. 

“Jason,” she spoke softly, “I can’t 
stay in Chuatli with you engrossed in 
work, and Alvarez 

He pushed back the paper on which 
he was working and stared. Then his 
face went white and rising he turned to 
the doorway. 

“Where are you going?” She flung 
herself after him, her arms entangling 
him. 

“I'm going to kill that dirty Indian.” 

“Jason, there are a hundred Indians 
guarding him.” 

“I don’t care if there are a million. 
I’m going to have the pleasure of fling- 
ing his carcass over the wall.” 

“You're talking like a child. Where 
would we be with Alvarez dead? He 
has paid you to do the work he wanted, 
and he will go on paying you as long as 
he thinks——” 

“That I am selling him my wife.” 

“He can’t buy your wife, nor can you 
sell her, without her consent. But, if 
you do some senseless thing, and his 
Indians fling you, instead of him, over 
the wall, he can take her. Matters 
haven’t come to a pass requiring drastic 
action yet, and they never will, if you 
use your head instead of your emo- 
tions. It’s a problem of careful steer- 
ing and not of wild striking out that 
confronts us. Once in London with 
the world around me to back me up, I 
can take care of Alvarez.” 

“But London—why London?” 

“Because I’ve always wanted London. 
Because—— Oh, Jason, don’t quibble 
now over nonessentials.” 

“All right, I won’t. Go on in there 
and pack up your things. I'll sleep here 
in the courtyard, across your door.” 

She made a little fire on the stone 























floor of her room, and burned the book 
that she had taken from her bag to 
make place for her single garnering of 
gold, then she brushed the ashes under 
a loosened stone and rolled the stone in 
place again. Greed assailed her in a 
final agony. She could find her way 
to the sun stone again in the dark, and 
by burning the contents of her dress- 
ing case, and adding the ashes to those 
under the stone, make unsuspected room 
for further treasure. Extinguishing the 
light, she lifted herself to the stone 
casing of her window. The flowers 
were trampled below it. Something 
that she could not see, but the emana- 
tion of which filled the whole night, was 
hidden under the foliage. Alvarez! 
Shaking so that she could hardly stand, 
she felt her way to her hammock and 
lay staring up at the canvas above her, 
silvered by the moon. Her throat was 
as parched with greed as though another 
passion raced through her veins. The 
sun came up from the valley and with 
its yellow bolt killed the pale light of 
the moon. Day had come. Day, and a 
hundred cupboards of stone stood still 
untouched. Alvarez had been right. 
She would come back. But when she 
came there would be no presence to fill 
the night with dread and leave her 
hungry hands clutching at nothingness. 

Hunter kept close to her as she made 
ready for the downward trip. He laced 
her high boots and waited upon her, 
scarcely eating himself, as she break- 
fasted. When Alvarez came from his 
camp, Hunter himself stooped for 
Mary’s bags. 

“I think you may trust a boy,” the 
Indian said. “He will not be inquisi- 
tive—unless I require him to be.” 

He noted the drag of the bag at the 
shoulder of the boy who lifted it. 

“The sefiora does not travel light,” 
he commented. ‘‘Assuredly the sefiora 
will return.” : 


Collster 


London meant 


to Mary 
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Hunter. She thought it meant all of 
the things for which Collster stood, but, 
when she heard his voice over the tele- 
phone after she had called him up from 
her hotel, some dim and amazing situa- 
tion was borne in on her. 

“Sorry,” he had responded to her in- 
vitation to tea, “but my mother and I 
are leaving London,” 

Some strange contraction around the 
region of her heart, a region of which 
she had been superbly unconscious 
throughout her whole life before, oc- 
curred. 

“Leaving?” she managed to say. 
“Leaving? But surely not immediately.” 

“Within a day or so. The usual pack- 
ing wp and fluster.” 

“But—where ?” 

“My mother has a sister in France. 
I, however, will go on—perhaps back 
to Africa. Having tried various brands 
of civilization, I find them all equally 
uninteresting.” 

“But—but I wanted to ask you about 
a house. You're the only person I know 
in London, and I must have a house.” 

“Take mine. It’s quite a good house, 
and might amuse you. A bit large for 
just Andy and me. We rattle around 
in it, rather.” 

“Could I? Do you mean I could have 
your house ?” 

“My man will call for you to-day 
and take you through.” 

“But you—can’t I see you?” 

“Sorry, I ss 

“You said you wanted a plot.” Her 
voice had resumed its definite quality. 

Her faculties were functioning again 
with their usual clearness. 

“IT am leaving London to find one. 
There’s an alarming paucity of plots 
in London now, even with the labor 
government.” 

“IT came to London to tell you a plot. 
I’ve lived a plot since I saw you. You 
inspired me to go out and hunt ad- 
venture, and I did. Now you are go- 
ing away without P 














“Really? You mean you have really 
done something worth while?” It was 
a direct affront to her, but the vibra- 
tion of interest for which she had lis- 
tened was in the words. 

“Yes; I want to tell you about it. I 
want you to—to participate.” She took 
the plunge with only a slight catch in 
her breath. 

“When may I come?” 

“Now.” 

“It’s a half hour’s walk down the em- 
bankment.” 

“T’ll be here in a half hour.” 

He came in his rough and wrinkled 
tweeds, the underslung terrier at his 
heels, and took the chair she indicated 
across from the fire, which burned some 
semblance of comfort into the chill 
British sitting room. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is a different 
look about you. You are beginning to 
know what things are about.” 

She felt a burn of color under the 
creamy white of her cheeks. He took 
the tea that she handed him and stirred 
it in the homely fashion of one to 
whom tea is an institution. 

“The plot?” he asked. 

A thousand plans had been racing 
through her mind during her half hour’s 
wait for him. Now she flung them all 
aside—all the paltry devices of craft 
and discretion—went into her bedroom, 
and came back with a little, heavy ob- 
long of metal in her hand. 

He took the thing and turned it over. 
Then he stared up at her. She could 
have struck him across the eyes for 
the dispassionate, impersonal astonish- 
ment with which he looked at her. 

“Nicely done,” he said. “Almost 
minted. Where did you get it?” 

“T’ve got more—a great many more.” 

“In there?” He looked toward the 
room from which she had come. “TI 
say, yOu are a trusting person! After 
all, you know, British honesty in the 
the hotel attendant class isn’t guaranteed 
by Lloyd’s.” 
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“To-morrow I’m going to find a vault, 
There are other things besides gold. 
Uncut stones. There is a green one— 
it looks like an emerald that had grown 
to the size of an oyster, only that it 
means more than any emerald. It has 
the whole mystery and malice and love 
and hate of a people in it. I’m going 
to have it cut. When you see it on me 
you will know what I mean.” 

“But where? After all, the treasure 
of Montezuma was lost in the mud of 
the noche triste.” 

“The treasure of Montezuma may 
have been lost, but there was another 
treasure stored five hundred years ago 
and preserved. The city in which it was 
stored was abandoned; the warriors 
from the city were killed by Pizarro; 
the women taken captive; and the city 
was forgotten. The republic, of which 
it is a part, knows nothing of that city. 
But I know of it. I have been there, 
and I have found its treasure. The 
treasure is mine. But I had to leave 
it to keep it. There was some one else 
who suspected. I had to leave to get 
that other person away. He will fol- 
low me. The city will be deserted again, 
as it has been for five centuries. I want 
to get back to it—or send some one 
else to watch and wait until I can come.” 

Collster had put down his teacup now 
and was leaning toward her. Andy sat 
between them, raggedly sagacious. 

“By George!” Collster breathed. 
George!” 

“IT want some one there. I think of 
a thousand things that could happen. A 
single, wandering Indian could climb 
the mountains, and, with a prying stick, 
find and take what is mine by right 
of discovery. The country’s no good. 
I can’t appeal to the country. It holds 
all mineral rights, and treasure would be 
the same as mineral. Oh, it isn’t the 
treasure alone. That counts, of course— 
counts tremendously. But there’s more 
than treasure now, there’s a game to 
be played and won.” 


“By 
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“Yes, it's more than the treasure.” 
He carried the domino to the window 
and turned it over in musing tension, 
“And you see that there’s more than 
treasure!” For the first time since she 
had know him he looked at her as though 
he saw her. “By George! You're a 
person! You've the spirit of the bucca- 
necrs. I’ve always cursed the time that 
bore me so far behind the buccaneers. 
I've dreamed about Sir Henry Morgan. 
And now—— I say, let me in on this, 
will you? Not for the yellow mah jong 
set, and I couldn’t wear an emerald 
oyster if I had it. But——” 

“It's more wonderful than an emerald. 
It’s like the blue of heaven turned 
green with hate.” 

“But for the privateering. You’ve no 
idea how limited my life has been in 
respect to privateering. Nobody can go 
into Africa and take so much as a red 
glass bead away from those helpless 
people. But gold-running out of an 
abandoned city 

“And there’s a political plot on foot. 
An Indian who wants to reéstablish the 
ancient empire.” 

“I say, I’ve got to go, you know. 
Andy and I have got to go.” He was a 
boy .now—an eager, pleading, vibrant 
boy. 

“But Africa?” 

‘Hang Africa! I can say I’ve gone to 
Africa to throw people off the track. It 
adds to the plot. In reality, Andy and 


I will go to your gold-studded moun- 





taintop and wait. I say, though— 
you?” 
“l’ll come. There is somebody who 


will be watching me here, but in time 
I'll come.” 

“But—but——_ 

‘Tknow. I’ma woman. But I'll find 
a way. I may have to take others into 
my confidence. Tried men and women, 
and true. Like the old buccaneers you 
spoke of. That’s another reason why I 
must stay here—to select confederates. 
But I'll come.” 
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“I say, you're a person, you know— 
an absolute person!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Collster House stands between Chel- 
sea and Hammersmith, smiling its fine 
old Georgian benediction down through 
a broad lawn to the river. Life, such 
as she had wanted with something added 
that she had not known before that 
she wanted, began for Mary Hunter in 
Collster House. Collster himself stayed 
to see his guests installed and the serv- 
ants reconciled to an American régime. 
Days became glorious processions of 
hours to Mary. Collster phoned from 
his club in the morning, and she an- 
swered him as she drank her morn- 
ing tea in bed. A car was ready in 
the drive when she came down and took 
her to Bond Street and the shops of 
Bond Street. Colster knew a hundred 
places for lunch, A jeweler was cutting 
the big green stone. He was curious 
about it. There was a legend in the 
jeweler’s trade, he said, about royal 
jewels that used to be worn in Yucatan 
and the countries south of Yucatan, 
but none had seemed to survive the con- 
quest. Those mythical barbarian em- 
perors, which he had read about, but 
did not believe in, had worn such green 
jewels. 

Mary had held the half-cut pear of 
blazing green against her throat and 
Collster’s hand had tightened upon the 
walking stick he carried. 

“He said nothing about barbarian em- 
presses,” he said when they had left 
the shop. “They are not mythical. I 
have seen one.” 


He stayed long enough to see her wear 
the jewel, and then he left. There was 
a dinner party at Collster House that 
night. Collster sat beside Mary. He 
was silent—more silent, even, than he 
had been when he sat at the table in 
the Georgetown House, But this was 
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another silence, a silence that set her 
heart pumping intoxication through her 
veins. Hunter had been rather horrid— 
for Hunter—that night, but she had 
barely noticed it. He had asked her 
about the green jewel, and she had told 
him that it was something she had 
picked up in South America. 

His face took on an unaccustomed ex- 
pression of gravity and sternness. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, “that it 
is about time you stopped using me as 
a pawn in your game, and began to tell 
me a little of what is really going on? 
You drove me to South America, and 
then, when I really found work that I 
could put my soul into, you drove me 
away. I know about as much of how 
and why I am being used, as a private 
in the trenches knows what general 
headquarters has in mind when it moves 
him about. And—stones like that are 
not ‘picked up’ in South America, or 
any other place.. Neither does the money 
to live as we are living now 

“Don’t you think,” she snapped back, 


“that you might leave my affairs to 
me?” 

“T think,” he said, “that the time may 
come when I leave—even you, yourself. 
I regret the work that you have made 


me leave undone, Mary. All the years 
of work that you have made me leave 
undone. I resent my idleness here, my 
uselessness. The time comes when a 
man—even a dreamer—sees the value 
of his work and balances it against other 
things.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, then, go to your 
work. Other people than you balance 
one thing against another and find a 
lack.” 

“Mary, you have been everything in 
the world to me——” 

She turned so fiercely upon him that 
the green stone upon her breast was 
no more sinister than her eyes. 

“I don’t want to be worshiped! I 
want to be a woman—and to just one 


man. 
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“Mary!” 

“Oh, go and get your divorce. 
sooner the better.” 

She did not hear the cry that tore 
itself out of his breast toward her. 
She had gone down to welcome her 
guests—#*o wait for Collster. 

Collster delayed for only a moment or 
two after the others had gone. She 
came swiftly out to him in the walled 
garden behind the house, the soft white 
of her garments rendering her wraith- 
like in the night, the green stone black 
upon her breast. 

“You are the loveliest thing I have 
ever seen,” he said. 

She gave him both her hands. 

“Your boat?” she asked. 

“She has already sailed.” 

“But——” 

“I shall pick her up on the French 
coast. She stops at Havre, and a fly- 
ing chap who asks no questions is tak- 
ing me over. Andy and my bags are 
ready re 

“Andy!”’ She choked at mention of 
the little dog. She, the most unsenti- 
mental of women, felt suddenly a great 
wash of tenderness toward Andy, and of 
envy. “Andy is going with you, while 
I——” , 

“Andy and I will wait for you—on 
the top of the mountain.” 

“T will come. Oh, I will come!” 

“IT am glad I stayed to-night to see 
you wear that jewel. All my life I 
have known kings and consorts and em- 
pire. But the first time, I 
look upon royalty and bow my heart.” 

Her hand clutched up at the jewel, 
and, as though its crystal reverberated 
some message of horror along her 
nerves, she flung herself upon him. 

“Don't go!” she cried. “Don’t! Iam 
afraid. This thing—this terrible thing 
that I am wearing—it’s not a jewel; it’s 
a tear—the great, black, anguished tear 
that falls at the end of all things. 
Phone your flying man that you have 
changed your mind.” 


The 


now, for 




















“Shame!” He loosed her hands 
gently and held her away from him. 
Even in the misty obscurity of the gar- 
den she could see his reproving smile. 
“You, who have been so strong and 
sure——’”’ 

“But | am not strong and sure now. 
When it was only myself and others 
and gold that counted, I could be strong 
and sure. Now it is you——” 

“Nevertheless, I am going.” He 
stooped, and, pushing the dark hair back 
from her forehead, kissed her brow as 
a father night kiss a terrified child to 
quiet it. “I am going,” he repeated. 
“And remember this after I am gone,” 
he said laughingly: “that I shall pay no 
attention to telegrams nur radio mes- 
sages, So you may as well not send them 
—unless, of course, they are messages of 
Godspeed. I am going to the City of 
the Sun, and after a while you will 
come to me——” 

“Oh, | will—I will.” The wet things 
upon her cheeks were tears; the strain- 
ing in her throat was a sob. 

He took her in his 
her close. Her head 
found the quivering 
mouth. 

She him going. His tall, 
spare figure dimmed in the mist, and 
was gone. Only his steps remained, and 
they sounded fainter and fainter until 
their very was lost. She sat as 
he had left her, fallen back against the 
bole of an ancient mulberry tree, her 
hands lax and aching with their weak- 
ness at her sides, the great stone cold 
upon her breast. 
that Alvarez found her. 
He had climbed the garden wall, and, 
dropping softly to the turf, had crept 
forward Nothing in the 
world was as hateful to her eyes as his 
face, thrust toward her out of the 
mist. She started to her feet, raising 
her hands before her like a screen. 

“Alvarez!” she whispered. “When 


> 


did you come—how ? 


arms and held 
fell back and he 
flower of her 


watched 


echo 


It was so 


et 
noiselessly, 
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“You did not think, Marina, that I 





would leave you long alone? And your 
Jason? I am too much interested, as 
you know, in the progress of events be- 
tween you to leave myself long unin- 
formed. You have, of course, sent for 
the lady upon whom we depend? She is 
here, doubtless, already alienating the 
affections of your lawful spouse.” 

“Don’t—for Heaven's sake, don’t.” 
She shuddered, and he caught her 
hands and dragged her around until the 
faint moonlight fell upon her. , The 
black of the stone turned green under 
the pale rays. 

“Ah-h!” His ,breath was like the 
warning of a serpent out of his throat. 
“Our intuitions did not lie, then? Our 
feeling that- And so we wear green, 
do we, to-night? 





We wear the green 
chuativli of ancient and forgotten kings? 
I remember one day, sefora, when I 
stood in the crypt of a certain temple 
and felt a presence. I remember an- 
other when I noted the drag of a certain 
bag upon the shoulders of an Indian 
bearer. But why this secrecy, since we 
have agreed to share the glories and 
the wealth of the past and build from 
them and from our love the glories and 
the wealth of the future?” 

She was weak and limp. Her knees 
were like water, and shudder after shud- 
der ran along her nerves. 

“Please she pleaded. “Please! 
I am tired to-night—very tired.” She 
tried to take her hands from his, but 
his grip was as strong as steel. 

“My empress”—he brought her close 
against him—“I like you in this quiet, 
womanly mood. I like you with the be- 
coming timidities of your sex. So 
should women always be when they are 
carried to their nuptials by their lords.” 


“Go away!” 


o 
gO, 


A flare of strength came 
to her, and, wrenching one hand loose 
from him, she struck it against his 
He took it again and dragged it 
down, and narrowed his gray snake’s 
eyes. 


breast. 
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“So—that is the way of it, is it? 
Well, so be it, then! What does not 
come to Alvarez in one way, must be 
brought in another. We share the em- 
pire, sefiora! With your will or against 
it. Still we share the empire.” 

“No! I tell you no! I loathe and 
abhor you! Your breath falling even 
upon my hands leaves a scar!” 

“Nevertheless, sefiora, we share the 
empire.” 

“No!” 

“Ah, but, yes! I am no fool, Marina. 
I have read you. From the first I have 
read you true. Once I said that I 
loved your greed, your avarice, your lit- 
tle, reaching hands. I love them more 
now, for they give you to me. Your 
greed will lead you back to Chuatli, 
Marina, and, when it leads you back, I 
shall be there waiting. You thought to 
take the treasure and slip the dreams 
that Alvarez dreams of empire, did you? 
But one does not play with Alvarez. 
Presently you will know that. I was 


clever, Marina, to let you take a little 


Because with a little 
your appetite is whetted. You will re- 
turn to Chuatli, and when you return 
you will find me there.” 

All the terrors that had shaken her 
before were as nothing to the terror 
that gripped her now. Chuatli—Al- 
yarez—Collster. Collster would be in 
Chuatli. Alvarez would return to Chu- 
atli to await her, and find him there. 
It couldn’t happen. It mustn’t. She 
must hold Alvarez away from Chuatli. 
At any cost, she must hold him away. 
Her hands yielded their tension in his, 
and she leaned a smile upon him. The 
smile was a thing that chiseled the beauty 
of her face into a grinning mask. But 
she did not know. She gave it to Al- 
varez, and softened her voice into a 
caress. 


of the treasure. 


“Tomas’—she spoke his given name 
-—“forgive me if I am overwrought.” 

He saw the ghastly gallantry she 
wore, and laughed softly in his throat. 
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“You will come to Chuatli,” he said, 
“And when you come Do you 
know how the kings of my race pur- 
sued their wooings, sefiora? I shall 
teach you.” 

She could have killed him. With 
her bare hands she could have torn the 
hateful flesh from his breast and stran- 
gled the beating of his heart. But she 
only smiled her grinning mask of a 
smile, and yielded her hands the softer 
in his own, 

“To-morrow,” she whispered, “you 
will come and talk to me.” 

The lips he pressed upon hers were 
as sharpened, heated blades. 

“In Chuatli,” he said. “I will await 
you in Chuatli.” 

She screamed after him when he was 
gone. She fumbled with the lock of 
the garden gate, flew into the deserted 
street to find him and bring him back, 
He was gone. There was not even the 
sound of his step on the paving stones. 
Like an Indian he had come over the 
garden wall, and like an Indian he had 
vanished into the night. 

Her scream in the garden had 
wakened Hunter and the servants, 
Hunter came to her and the others hud- 
dled on the stairs in the great hall as 
she entered. 

“Go back to bed,” she said hurriedly, 
“T fell asleep in the garden, and dreamed, 
Go back to bed, all of you. I am all 
right.” 

She went to her room to throw - 
Hunter off the track, and reconnoitered 
her position there. Collster’s ship wa: 
sailing from Havre; it might be under 
way even now. At any rate, she could 
not reach it before it sailed. She would 
have to follow, though, immediately. 
Swift and sure as Alvarez was, she 
would have to be before him. She did 
not know how she would defend Coll- 
ster when she found him, what action 
he would take when she warned him. 
She only knew that she must find him 
and stand with him, and strike at Al 











varez as he struck. Coming after the 
declaration of the evening, her flight 
would be desertion to Hunter. Very 
well, let it be desertion! Let him take 
action when he would, and how he 
would. The weakness and limpness of 
the hour before were gone from her 
now. Muscles and mind alike became 
like tempered springs. Deftly and 
swiftly she packed such few things as 
she would need for the journey she 
was to take, and dressed herself in suit- 
able clothes. The green jewel still 
gleamed upon her breast. She had 
thought to take it off and had failed. 
Malevolent though it was, it had be- 
come a part of her. She dropped it 
under the collar of her blouse and put a 
fur about her throat. Then she sat 
down in her room overlooking the 
Thames and waited for the day to be- 
gin. 


QHAPTER IX. 


At the steamship offices they told her 
that a passenger boat had sailed the 
day before, and that another would 
not leave for a month. She left the 
shining dignity of the passenger service 
and found a traders’ warehouse. A 
schooner sailing under both steam and 
sail was going out to Panama that day. 
At Colon a coastwise boat would doubt- 
less meet it and take her down. There 
was room for a passenger. 

She went aboard and bestowed her 
goods in the tiny cabin, and waited to 
feel the stir of the engines getting under 
way. 

The trip out was swift and unevent- 
ful. Waiting for the passenger boat, 
Alvarez would be a month behind her. 
That he would wait for the passenger 
boat she could not bring herself to 
doubt. But, even if he had resorted 
to a trader as she had, the coincidence 
of two of the same speed sailing on 
the same day, was unlikely. 

Leaving the trader at Colon, she 
learned that a vessel scheduled to leave 
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for its regular coastwise trip was al- 
ready overdue, and would doubtless ar- 
rive and start again within the next few 
hours. There had been nasty weather 
beyond the gulf, and it was thought 
that the boat was standing out and wait- 
ing for a clear entry. 

Mary found accommodations for her- 
self in Colon in a little hotel that gave 
a view of the harbor, and spent her 
days and her nights there watching every 
light that swam up over the sea—mak- 
ing ready a dozen times for departure. 
The boat did not arrive. Anxiety as- 
sailed her like an illness. 

At the end of the fifth day a bat- 
tered craft docked itself below her win- 
dows. She gathered up her belongings 
and made her way aboard. After a con- 
siderable swabbing of decks and pol- 
ishing of brass and hammering at decks 
and hatches, they put off, and steamed 
out of the gulf on glassy waters. But, 
calm as the sea lay, and excellent sailor 
as Mary Hunter was, she walked the 
narrow decks as desperately as the most 
zealous staver-off of the ills of the sea. 
They docked at Guayaquil and again at 
Callao. At neither port did she either 
go ashore or show her face at the 
porthole of her cabin. Yet she watched. 
And every dark face, in every small boat 
that hovered around them, looked to her 
like the countenance of Alvarez. Or 
Manco. For long she had forgotten 
Manco, but now he recurred to her like a 
threat, passed over when it was given, 
but remembered later as a menace. Try 
as she would, argue as she would with 
herself, Manco became her obsession! 

The boat pulled out of Callao and re- 
sumed its lurching, southward jaunt. ‘At 
Pisco she threw away her traveling 
dress, put on her khaki, and made a 
shawl-strapped bundle of such things 
as she still retained. At Quinnao, when 
a deckhand would have taken it from 
her, she gave him a tip instead, and ran 
ashore with them herself. 

Beyond the blue hotel where she and 
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Hunter had stayed, she found an Indian 
boy with a mule, and, after deciding 
that he was stupid enough for any pur- 
pose, engaged him and set out. Stupid 
as he was the boy deplored the sefiora’s 
determination to travel without a retinue. 
She paid no heed to his complaint. 
He begged her, at least, to provision her- 
self. She bought enough to load the 
mule. The boy insisted on another mule 
and muleteer, at least, else how would 
the sefiora ride? The sefiora would not 
ride. She was used to travel on foot. 
Walking beside the mule, she entered the 
plains back of Quinnao. 

The barrenness of the coast gave way 
by bits to vegetation. Vegetation be- 
came ranker and thickened into a jun- 
gle. Butterflies rose in painted clouds 
obscuring the way. She beat the lovely 
things away, and walked on and on. 
The boy followed after, prodding at the 
delinquent mule. She made camp for 
herself at night, lying on the ground, 
biting her teeth upon her dread of ser- 
pents. Vampire bats fastened them- 
selves upon the flanks of the mule and 
drew blood in ugly, ruddy patches. She 
covered her face and her hands and slept 
so through the hot, thick nights. 

A day came in which the sun was like 
a furnace when it rose, and by noon 
the sky was the burning brass roof of 
a cave, shutting away the wind, even 
the air. 

“The sefiora rests now?” said the boy 
t noon. 

She turned angrily upon him. 

“No!” 

“The sefiora rests now,” he repeated, 
and turned the mule into the shade of 
a thicket. 

With her hand upon the holster of her 
revolver she followed him. And then, 
with her hand still upon the holster, 
but frozen into motionlessness, she 
stood. Manco! She had known that 
Manco—— 

Manco rose from the ground where 
he had been taking his siesta, and at 
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the signal a dozen other figures also 
rose, 

“What are you doing here?” she 
asked. “Why . 

A camp had been set in the thicket. 
Not a camp—rather the resting place 
of some luxurious majesty. A pavilion 
had been stretched on brightly painted 
poles, a table spread, a hammock hung, 
Cocoa steamed in a painted gourd, an 
Indian boy was piling fruits upon a 
broad and satiny leaf. 

Manco bowed and touched the ground 
with his hand. 

“It is not fitting that the companion 
of Alvarez should travel with but one 
mule boy and a mule.” 

“You knew that I was coming?” she 
cut in sharply. “Alvarez informed 
you “ 

“The faithful captain watches his 
country’s ports. I saw you descending 
from the ship, wearing the imperial 
jewel. I arranged a fitting escort. The 
sefiora is too modest. She offends us 
when she assumes that the children of 
the sun are not rich enough to pro- 
vide properly for one who has found 
favor with our emperor.” 

“Oh!” She did not allow her face 
to interpret her thoughts and deadly 
fears. Perhaps, after all, it had been 
only as Manco said. Perhaps he had 
seen her descending from the ship. Al- 
varez had once told her that Manco 
was omnipresent in the land. Yes, 
undoubtedly that was it. If it had been 
otherwise, and he had been warned by 
Alvarez to watch for her, would he not, 
instead of providing pomp for her prog- 
ress, have followed her for a single 
day’s journey and set one of the neat 
stilettos, in which the country abounded, 
between her shoulders? No, it was as 
Manco said. The embarrassment of 
stately travel which now encumbered 
her was but the outcome of blind chance. 
And there was comfort in it, too. Al- 
varez was not there before her. She 
would reach Chuatli in time. 
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“You are very good,” she said. And, 
as though his empress had spoken, Man- 
co again bowed himself and touched the 
earth with his hand. 

And now she was indeed an empress, 
climbing up and up and up by the slow, 
voluminous methods which have ever 
hampered royalty. As though the sea 
had swallowed them, her mule and her 
mule boy were absorbed in the escort 
which followed her. Whole villages 
came out to meet the train, and bowed 
with their hands to the earth when 
she passed. The green jewel blazed at 
her throat. If she hid it under her gar- 
ments, the little Indian maid, who at- 
tended her, brought it out. She walked 
no longer, but rode high in a swinging 
litter for which broad roads must be 
cut. Eight miles a day crawled behind 
her, when twenty could have been cov- 
ered by her mule. The gently rising 
plains of the low foothills seemed an 
immovable universe of which she was 
the fixed and leaden center. The lithe 
body, which she had ever commanded 
to quick and efficient action, had become 
a heavy, static thing. Even the gar- 
ments of haste were taken from her, 
and in their place the Indian girl laid 
hampering robes upon her shoulders, 
and piled unwieldy burdens of flowers 
upon her head. 

Flowers! Had she known the word to 
blight all the flowers of the world she 
would have uttered it. Flowers grew 
around the feet of those that bore her. 
Flowers dropped their dragging hands 
upon her from above. Orchids like 
shattered, mangled birds, honeysuckle so 
fragrant that the air was sticky as she 
breathed it, clung to her and whispered 
soft, malicious waggeries as she passed. 
They knew the joke that hung upon her 
with her royal robes; they clapped their 
fragile, silent hands at the anguish of 
her heart. 

Slowly, like the passage of a parade 
moving on shackled feet, distance 
crawled away behind her. Low hills 
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gave way to higher ones, easy roads 
to stony ones. Once, as her train 
emerged from a jungle and made its 
way toward another, she saw the moun- 
tains ahead. Her heart leaped. Surely 
when the steep ascent began she would 
be loosed from the fetters of her roy- 
alty, and set down again upon her swift, 
sure feet. When a narrow defile shot up 
straight ahead at a sharp angle, she sent 
for Manco. 

“My shoes,” she said to the Indian 
girl in Spanish, “and my clothes! I 
must get ready.” 

The girl bowed and brought a box of 
cedar wood. Tremblingly Mary opened 
it. Sandals fashioned of rushes soft 
as silk with silver woven in, fastened 
with buckles of silver and turquoise. A 
dress, fantastic and frightful with lace 
and tinsel and little jewels made of 
humming-birds’ feathers set in gold. She 
had asked for her clothes, and they had 
brought her the robe of a madonna out 
of some half-savage church. 


“But I can’t walk in this!” Her 
mouth trembled and tears stood in her 
eyes. 


“If the bearers tire, there are more 
bearers. Always more and more for 
the service of Alvarez,’ answered the 
girl. 

Manco came in response to her sum- 
mons, doubled half over in maddening 
obeisance. 

“T can’t walk in these things,” she 
complained, indicating the box. “I want 
my khaki and my boots.” 

“Never in the history of our people 
was it known of the feet of an empress 
touching unpaved ground.” 

“But—oh, let us stop this monstrous 
fooling! You don’t mean, you can’t 
possibly mean, that I am going to be 
carried all the way! Think of the 
steps—those long, laborious flights of 
steps.” 

“You may trust the bearers that I 
have chosen,” Manco answered. “Each 
one knows that his life would answer 
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for the slightest hurt that came to 
you.” And he withdrew. 

It was useless. Had fetters of steel 
been around her feet and her wrists, 
she could not have been more help- 
less. A storm of tears came into her 
throat, and she could have cried out 
at the pain of swallowing them down. 
Sitting far back against the high wall 
of her litter, she lurched and swayed 
with the staggering steps of those who 
carried her. Three miles were made 
that day, no more. When camp was 
made at night she still could see, like 
the green roof of a neighboring house, 
the tree under which her pavilion had 
been set the night before. 

At dawn she was awake and sitting 
upright in her swinging bed. Moun- 
tains ahead. By the glare upon the 
foliage above her she knew that the 
sun came down from mountains, brass- 
tipped with morning. 

Up and up the cavalcade labored that 
day. Night came again, then day, then 
night. Manco sought her where she 
sat at her delicately spread table. 

“To-morrow,” he said, and his eyes 
under half-shut lids were as green as 
the gem she wore, “you enter the cap- 
ital.” 

The food she forced herself to taste 
was like ashes on her tongue. 

“You are sending some one ahead 
to make ready during the night?” She 
held her voice to a level, but her 
thoughts were crying and beating their 
hands for Collster. He might have seen 
the long train moving up the mountains 
and left Chuatli by a route at the back. 
There must be a route at the back 
along the ancient aqueduct, up to the 
summit from whence the water came, 
and then down to the plains. Or he 
might not have seen the train as it pro- 
ceeded like an army under camouflage, 
roofed by the heavy verdure along the 
way. 

“No,” Manco answered her; “the In- 
dian sleeps at night. Boys will precede 
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us when we start in the morning. You 
will find all in readiness when you ar- 
rive.” 


OHAPTER X. 


She felt his green eyes watching her 
after he withdrew. She made herself 
eat the food before her. She made 
herself rise languidly and walk out upon 
the carpet of fresh-strewn rushes be- 
fore her camp. She made herself come 
back under the canopy that had been 
stretched for her, and let the Indian girl 
minister to her and arrange the ham- 
mock where she slept. The strange, 
muffled sounds of a travelers’ band 
making ready for the night were all 
around her. She swung in her ham- 
mock under the trees. 

A thousand noises awoke in the for- 
est, emphasizing its silence. Birds 
stirred and called. Flowers rustled as 
they thrust up new buds ready for 
blooming at the coming of the sun, 
Somewhere a puma cried as tragically 
as an abandoned child. A little cres- 
cent moon hanging on the Nubian breast 
of the night caught itself in the fringes 
of the canopy. A thousand million stars 
blazed out and fell into patterns against 
the sky. The Indian girl who slept be- 
side her turned her head upon her arm, 
and let her body give into the soft bed 
of rushes upon which she lay. There 
was a flower in her hair, pale as death. 

Cautiously Mary Hunter raised her- 
self upon her elbow. There was no 
light in the camp, no sound. Sleep hung 
over it like the ghostly benediction of 
a drug. Slipping one bare foot out 
of the hammock, she felt with toes as 
sensitive as fingers for the plaited san- 
dals. They were there. She sat up and 
fastened the turquoise buckles on her 
insteps. A shawl had been thrown 
across her for a coverlet: a white shawl 
weighted with fringe and embroidered 
birds. Dreading even the whisper of 
flowing silk against the fabric of the 
gown in which she slept, she wrapped 














the shawl tightly around her and knotted 
it together with its fringe. 

The Indian girl slept on. The ham- 
mock swung behind her as Mary Hunter 
left it. Stooping, spectral as a white 
flower herself, she felt her way into 
the wall of white flowers that rose be- 
hind her pavilion like a watching, phan- 
tom host. They closed over her, shed- 
ding their perfume like a weight upon 
her. Under the feet of the tall, stand- 
ing flowers were stones—steps and tiers 
and flights of stones. Slowly, labori- 
ously, stopping the hissing of her frantic 
breath with lips as tight as the lips of 
a sphinx, she crawled up the steps— 
a pilgrim mounting on bleeding knees 
the steps to an awesome shrine. The 
flower stalks crushed as she found lev- 
erage for her upward progress against 
them. Her sandals turned, and the tur- 
quoise buckles gave. Pausing for a 
moment, she found a vinelike wire 
among the luxurious growth around and 
tied her sandals on. The vine cut into 
her flesh. 

She came to the end of the first flight 
of steps and lay prone, panting for 
breath, murmuring to something, she 
knew not what, for strength. Strength 
came, and memory, rendered cinemato- 
graphic, pictured the way before her. 
The great silver platter of the moon, 
burnished by a cloud which had passed 
before it, shone out. She crept on. She 
came to a great bare terrace of stone, 
and, keeping close to its ancient bulk- 
head that her own whiteness might be ab- 
sorbed in the whiteness of the masonry, 
rounded its wide arc to the place where 
she knew she should find more steps. 
The steps rose sheer and ragged, and 
water dripping from some broken aque- 
duct above had carpeted them with the 
treachery of unrooted moss. In_ the 
safe covert of heavy shrubbery at the 
top, she stood erect, clinging to a stem 
for support. Sweet as was the rest 
of straightened joints, she dropped to 
her knees again and crept out into the 
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revealing pallor of the light upon an- 
other terrace. The aqueduct above her 
became the roof of an arch, and under 
it she rose and ran, bruising herself in 
its inky labyrinth. There were more 
steps. Then the open. Then the mega- 
lithic stile into the town. 

Her feet left tracks of blood; her 
hands were raw. The fringe of her 
shawl had caught upon brambles and left 
a silken trail behind her. Flat as a pan- 
ther she crept over the stile, and stood 
back in the shadow of the wall. 

She tried to call to Collster, and her 
lips moved. But no sound came. 
Silence as crushing as the dropping of 
the sky was over Chuatli. Holding her- 
self upright against the wall, she felt 
the full force of argument against the 
import of that silence. Collster was 
there, she told herself, in the courtyard. 
She would go to him and waken him 
and tell him that they must both escape 
before Manco came. Silence moved as 
she moved and dragged behind her like 
a pall. She felt her way into the court- 
yard and whispered. The whisper 
hissed back upon her ears like the warn- 
ing of a snake. Fragrance rose around 
her stiflingly—fragrance as of a million 
flowers cut and piled. There were 
flowers cut and piled! Her feet trod 
their essence out upon the floor like 
wine. Flowers—a room strewn with 
flowers as for a bridal! 

Instantly she knew that Collster had 
not cut those flowers. Had he known 
her coming, he would have set lilies in 
the corners, and gone out to meet her 
with roses in his hand. But here was 
no decent British restraint. Here was 
barbarous extravagance. Alvarez! Al- 
varez was in Chuatli. That which she 
had felt in the air, that which had moved 
as she moved and dragged behind her 
like a pall, was the presence of Alvarez. 
He might be sleeping now, there in the 
hammock at the corner of the room, 
expectant of her arrival on the mor- 
row. And Collster? Warned by some 
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glimpse of Alvarez, Collster would have 
retreated to the sun stone to defend 
the treasure of which she had told him 
—of which she had made him custodian 
in her absence. She must reach him 
somehow, and tell him that the treasure 
counted for nothing now, but only his 
safety. Groping her way to the room 
beyond the courtyard, she dropped over 
the stone window casing into the thicket 
of flowers. 

Blinded as she was by haste and fear, 
she yet found her way. Dual vision 
came to her. With the eyes of dread 
she saw Alvarez wakening and coming 
to the temple before she could reach 
Collster. With the eyes of instinct she 
followed the pavement under the flowers, 
surmounted the obstructing wall, and 
came out onto the unverdured 
avenue. Like magicians guarding the 
secret of a demon craft, the ring of trees 
was drawn blackly around the sun stone, 
She crept between them. A figure was 
crouched and hunched upon the slab of 
the pyramid. From its hunched shoul- 
ders and its head it might 
be the condor—or it might be Collster. 
Once more she tried to call, and once 
more she failed. She would move 
forward until the sound of her feet—— 

Her sandal slipped in a pool that 
lay against the wall of the pyramid, 
and came upon a shaggy, ragged bundle 
kicked into an embrasure made by a 
missing stone. It was Andy. Cer- 
tainty came and filled the place of dread. 
Andy was dead, and Collster—— 

Standing above the little crumpled 
body »f the dog she screamed, and her 
scream was like the wailing, with one 
voice, of all the 
earth. 

The figure on the sun stone rose and 
turned to where she stood white as a 
specter against the inky trees. 

“Marina,” it said when her cry had 
rattled to silence in her throat, “you 
were impatient, then, to come to me, and 
could not wait for the progress of the 
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train? As impatient as I who have 
watched here the whole night through, 
that I might see the first white dawn 
of day running along the mountaintops 
to herald your coming.” 

“Alvarez!” Her teeth chattered the 
name to fragments. He came down 
from the sun stone and bent above her. 
His hands were as warm as blood. 

“Collster?”? She shivered back from 
him. 

He laughed softly. 

“Did we not speak once, you and I, 
of flicking grasshoppers from the wall ?” 

“God—my God!” 

“Very like a grasshopper he was with 
his long legs drawn up around him, 
and his pale, meditative eyes looking 
out over the cloud floor below him. | 
came silently and swiftly by the trail 
at the back of the city, and he never 
knew.” 

With the swiftness of a fleeing ghost 
she was past him. He caught her be- 
yond the ring of trees and brought her 
back. 

“No, Marina!” He still laughed. but 
his hands were like shackles upon her 


wrists. “One cast down from the wall 
is enough. That which we hate, we 
kill. That which we love, we keep. It 


lies with you to be an empress free, or 
an empress in invisible chains. To- 
night I will hold you, thus.” He tight- 
ened his fingers upon her until torment 
ran up her arms and a moan broke from 
her lips. ““To-morrow a bodyguard will 
take my place.” 

Her thoughts, into madness, 
ordered themselves and began to march 
with their old precision toward a pur- 
pose. 

“T would not like that, Alvarez,” she 
said softly. “I hate being watched— 
even for my own good.” 

“You have made it necessary, my be- 
loved.” 

“But, if I promise—if I give you a 
warrant of faith?” 

“A warrant, Marina?” 
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“Look at the stone I wear, Alvarez.” 

“I have seen it before, Marina. It 
is the green insignia of my race. I 
make no protest against its splendor 
upon your breast.” 

“TI found it, Alvarez—lI found it here. 
Do you know where I found it?” 

“You were under the sun stone when 
I was there. You stood silently and 
threatened me, but you did me no harm. 
To-morrow—or another day—you will 
tell me the secret which you guarded.” 

“No; I shall tell you to-night as a 
guarantee that I shall do myself no 
harm, or I shall never tell you. After 
the sun rises you may kill me, but I 
shall never tell you what I found, or 
how.” 

“But I myself can look. 
the crypt is small.” 

“But you have looked, Alvarez, and 
found nothing. You are too supersti- 
tious to tear down the walls of your 
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temple. You are afraid of the old gods, 
Alvarez, and of their wrath. This 
stone? It is nothing, I tell you, to the 


treasure I found. You have talked of 
an ancient mine and gold in seams and 
veins. J] know where the fruit of a 
dozen mines waits, smelted and minted 
into bars.” 

“You will tell me, Marina.” 
hands trembled and his 
sharply. 

“T will tell you to-night-—now, or I 
will never tell you.” 

“But He laughed again, a nerv- 
ous, high-tensioned laugh. 

“Listen to me, Alvarez, and judge 
whether I mean what I say. I have 
loved two things in my life. One was 
this man you flicked from the wall as 
you would have flicked a grasshopper, 
and the other is myself. Of the two, as 
you know, myself is the older love. I 
can tell you the secret of the crypt to- 
night, or I can hold it over you forever, 
to coerce your attitude and actions to- 
ward me. I advise you to take ad- 
vantage of my generous mood. 


His 
breath came 
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“Marina!” 

“Give me the liberty of my hands 
now. Accept my promise that I shall 
not throw myself from the city wall 
now or ever, and that, in all ways, I 
shall guard my life as jealously as I 
would have guarded his, had I been per- 
mitted. In exchange I will show you a 
hundred stones like this one that I wear, 
and a thousand bars of gold.” 

Stooping close, he peered into her 
face for a long moment. Then he loosed 
her hands. 

She crept through the vine tangle 
at the entrance of the crypt after him 
and descended the slanting tunnel. 
They had no light, but feeling along the 
floor she found the wedge of flint that 
she had used before. Mangled as her 
fingers were, they told her the crevices 
in the wall. Inserting her lever she 
felt a heavy door yield and swing open. 

“Now,” she said, “you can’t see, but 
run your hands along those shelves; 
lift those little tiles of gold; weigh the 
uncut jewels.” 

She stood back, the wedge of flint 
still in her hands, held between the two 
of them. She felt him pass her, heard 
his breath stop as his fingers verified 
her tales of gold. 

She lifted the wedge of flint above 
her head and brought it down. 

He fell without a cry amid the ring 
of gold striking upon stone. She tore 
her thin, strong shawl and bound his 
hands and feet. She started to grope 
her way to the entrance, but came back 
and put her ear to his heart. It was 
beating. To-morrow Manco would find 
him. She left the crypt, but stopped in 
the moonlight of the open to tear back 
the curtain of vines before the tunnel. 
Now there would be no danger of 
Manco’s passing him by. 

She found her way to the wall and 
mounted it, and let herself down by 
footholds in the stone to the tearing 
tangle of the jungle which rose like a 
crested wave against it. 
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High behind Chuatli the first slim 
rider of the dawn sped along a moun- 
tain rim and lighted great fires of 
red and purple and gold against the 
sky. But no light and no reflection 
of light penetrated the dense thicket 
under the wall where Mary Hunter lay 
and reconnoitered. She would have 
until noon, at least, to creep farther 
into the jungle and hide herself. Manco 
could not reach Chuatli and find Alvarez 
and send out a search party before noon, 
Manco himself would not leave Alvarez, 
and without Manco or Alvarez in pur- 
suit, she had little to fear. From noon 
until night she would rest. At night 
she would waken and go on until day. 
There would be berries and roots to eat, 
and when water was missing the sap 
from the agave plant would give her 
drink. Thus, she would go, night after 
night, until she reached the plains and 
found some gentle Spanish farmer’s wife 
to take her in and tend her and clothe 
her, and set her on her way again. 

Why she was to go on she did not 
know. The alternative was more de- 
sirable. To creep around the wall until 
she found Collster, to stretch her tired 
limbs beside his and die—she wept as 
she renounced the sweetness of that joy. 
But she did renounce it. She must go 
on. A kind of honor awoke in her, 
and she felt her breath catch around 
her heart with surprise as it stirred 
and spoke. Jason had suffered, it said; 
Collster had died; and she had passed 
her word to Alvarez that she would 
guard her life. 

‘For Jason and Collster and Alvarez, 
all three, she was responsible. She 
had used them all for her ends. In 
her arrogance and ignorance she had 
stolen from three men and had thought 
to pay no price, except as the payment 
of her love for Collster was the greater 
glory to herself. Now she knew that 
she must pay the ultimate price to all 
of them. Not death. That was too easy 
and too sweet. Life was what she owed 
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—her life going on and on until age 
swallowed beauty, and mediocrity 
washed in and covered the future that 
was to have been glorious. 

She rested until her body once more 
responded to her will. Then she went 
on, her hands before her parting the 
brambles and rank blossoms and leathery 
foliage that obstructed her way. No 
butterflies swept the darkness of the 
thicket with painted clouds, no hum- 
ming birds shot their poignant, sugared 
zoom into her blind and gloomy path. 
Somewhere above, the patina of the sun 
on the green roof of her covert was 
tapestried with the mighty shadows of 
sailing condors, and parrots quarreled, 
and birds flashed and sang. But she 
walked in darkness, her hands before her 
eyes. Swinging on its slender chain, 
the jewel on her breast was like a dark 
and anguished tear. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A year later Mary Hunter stood in 
the door leading to the little drawing- 
room of her house in Washington. It 
was still her house. Hunter had seen 
to that when the settlements were made. 
She was grateful to him. No other 
walls than these, no other lights under 
kindly shades, would have been so gen- 
tle to her strained and tired beauty. 
Six men were gathered around the fire 
in her drawing-room, their feet to the 
blaze, unconscious of her hovering pres- 
ence. 

One of them was talking. It was 
Curtin. He had not brought his wife. 

“Government’s given up hunting Coll- 
ster,” he was saying. ‘“They’ve turned 
Africa inside out and found not so much 
as a button off his shirt. Beginning to 
think he didn’t go to Africa, after all. 
There’s even a rumor that he got mixed 
up in this crazy, revolution that our 
friend Alvarez is pulling off, and was 
killed. Remarkably bad Injun, Alvarez. 
Lives like a savage emperor, they say 














in a city on the top of a mountain that 
reaches the sky. Must have tapped a 
mint, the way he finances both his im- 
perial person and this latest thing in 
Indian warfare. Well, he can have his 
gold and his empire and anything else 
he happens to fancy—not excluding our 
fair hostess, for whom, it is rumored, 
he once entertained something particu- 
larly pharaohesque in the way of pas- 
sions—if he would only send back Coll- 
ster.” 

Mary came into the room and crossed 
to a table on which stood a tray with 
glasses and a shaker. The men rose, 
and Curtin, who was an expert at cover- 
ing situations, stared innocently at a 
picture set into the paneling of the 
chimney. 

“Remarkably good painting, that!” he 
began. ‘“‘Reminds me of e 

“It’s Jason’s. He sent it to me.” 

Even Curtin was nonplused., 

“But—that is——” he stammered. 

“They're going to be married, you 
know,” Mary continued; “he and Eli- 
nor. Sort of process of the 
usual wedding-gift order, his sending 
it to me. But, you see, he made the 
sketch for it in a part of the world 
that I know. He used to sit on a great 
stone wall, like——’’ She shivered. 
“It’s an expanded detail of some mar- 
velous maps he was making,” 
cluded. 

“Oh, I 
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she con- 


understand.” 
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Mary laughed a little soft and pa- 
tient laugh. 
“No, you don’t understand, at all,” 


she said. ‘‘And that’s the beauty of 
you—and nearly every one else. You 
see, I had never let him paint. And, 


unless it had been for that country 
where the tree grew, and events follow- 
ing upon our discovery of it, he would 
have gone on and on with me, never 
finding Elinor, never having time to 
listen when she told him what he could 
do and ought to do. Now he’s got a 
picture in the Metropolitan, and a one- 
man show in London.” 

It was too much for Curtin. He be- 
gan to fuss noisily with the glasses on 
the tray, and to rivet exaggerated atten- 
tion on the shaker. 

“What have you got 
asked. “You have the 
able talent for mixing. You ought to 
write a book on post-war cocktails. 
What are you going to call this one?” 

Mary poured Curtin a drink and held 
the glass toward him. 

“T think,” she said, “I shall call: it 
the ‘preacher.’ ‘Vanity of vanities,’ you 
know; ‘all is vanity.’ ” 

It sounded like a delicious jest to 
Curtin. He cackled delightedly. 

As she breathed, the jewel that Mary 
Hunter wore rose and fell, and made 
green and tragic fire of the light: it 
caught from the shaded lamp under 
which she stood. 


in there?” he 
most remark- 
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THe man who recently caught a red fox running wild in the outskirts of 
New York City hardly realized that he was entitled to a reward of five shillings, 
according to a statute still standing on the books and dating from 1717. That 
he might have a hard time collecting the bounty is conceivable. 
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food is the newest promise—or is it a threat?—of the chemist. 
The happy conversation of the family dinner table—will it be stimulated as, we 
gather about to partake of a capsule or perhaps a powder? And the carefree 
abandon of the midnight supper will be reduced to a sleepy disinterestednes§ as 
the revelers gulp down a tablet of food. But the cook, for one, will be fiendishly 


happy as she distributes small envelopes of food with a glass of water for desert. 
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“STEPPING-STONES” 


By Cora S. Gould 


A BIT of Paradise on earth 
Called Jericho upon the map— 
Dame Nature joyed to give it birth, 
And dropped a lake down in its lap. 


Quaint stepping-stones lead straight the way 
To welcome—I’m a favored guest— 
Where care is safely held at bay, 
While soul and body find sweet rest. 


The ivy climbs the manor house, 

And drops its leaves o’er nesting bird, 
That sits as quiet as a mouse 

Where none but her mate’s song is heard. 


To swing and scent the new-mown hay, 

To watch the swans sail through sunbeams, 
To chum with roses every day 

Is harvesting idyllic dreams. 


The lowland smiles at foot of hills 
Where rabbits in tall grasses play, 
And daisies dance to insect trills 
While black-eyed Susan leads the way. 


On high there stands a giant tree: 
“The noblest Roman of them all.” 
The spiral stairs wind round his knee; 
Held in his arms, I feel so small. 
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The woods are dense; I go there oft. 
Mine host delights to lead the way 
Where whispering winds are low and soft 
And stir emotions grave and gay. 


The garden is a treasure trove 
That yields surprises every day, 
And through its paths I love to rove 
While vegetation’s under way. 


There must be fairies round about 
To spread such feast for honey bee. 
The elfins wave their wands, no doubt, 
When blossoms bend to caress me. 


Miss Polly sits ‘neath spreading tree, 
Her feathers gray with crimson tones. 

“Oh, ho! Ha-ha!” she cries in glee, 
As Gerald trips the stepping-stones. 


He flings the portals open wide 
For Laddie dog to follow him, 
While boxwood sits in state outside 
To flank the entrance, stiff and prim. 


All lovers at this shrine to-day 
Must climb the step to heaven’s gate, 
While stepping-stones still pave the way 
To earthly bliss on this estate. 
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OCTOR HUNTER thought, as 
D he opened the door of his house: 
“I hope Iris will be alone.” 

Old John, the servant, hurrying for- 
ward to take his hat and the heavy cane 
mounted in silver, glanced at him with 
the solicitous, sympathetic look which 
was becoming a habit. 

“Several calls, sir. 
tant.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

Doctor Hunter passed his hand over 
his hair, and then, recalling that Iris 
objected to the gesture, desisted. Con- 
found old John, he noticed everything! 
Better hurry upstairs and dress. Mak- 
ing an effort to be casual he asked 
whether any one was expected for tea. 

“Not that I know of, sir. But Mr. 
Armstrong is coming to dinner.” 

“Armstrong ?” 

“The youngish gentleman who writes. 
A poet, Mrs. Hunter says.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Doctor Hunter smiled. Suddenly 
buoyant, he ran upstairs. There was no 
reason to be afraid of a poet, a young- 
ster like Armstrong, a pale, thin, book- 
ish chap ten years younger than Iris if 
he was a day. Iris must have admirers, 
burners of incense; as long as they 


Nothing impor- 














False Face 


By Mildred Cram 


Author of “The Funny Man,” 
“The Second Horizon," etc, 


weren't The doctor’s 
never formulated. 
his wife’s door. 

“Tris?” She did not answer, and while 
he waited, with bent head and that smile 
still hovering about his lips, his heart 
behaved strangely. Always, when he 
waited to hear her voice, even though 
he had been away from her but an hour 
or two, he suffered a boyish, disturbing 
excitement. They had been married 
long enough, God knew, to recover from 
the adolescent emotions. He never had, 
Iris had the power to make him suffer 
this sort of thing a dozen times a day. 

Her door remained closed, and he 
thought: “In the garden, of course, a 
day like to-day.” 

He was turning away toward his own 
room, when the door opened a crack, 
and he saw the pale oval of her face 
and one large, black eye. Her hair 
was down, and the thick, straight, shin- 
ing masses of it hung to her waist. 

“Willum? What is it?” 

He leaned down and whispered. 

“Let me come in. Just a jiff, before 





idea was 
He paused before 


tea.” 
“Did you bring the jade from Mil- 
ler’s?” 


His face fell. 
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“Old Spenthaw was worse, and | 
spent three hours with him. I came 
away, hurried home, and forgot the 
jade. I’m sorry.” 

“But I particularly wanted it this 
evening.” 

“Because the poet is coming?” 

She murmured: 

“He is a Chinese poet.” And then, 
smiling, she met the surprise in his 
eyes with: “He writes in the Chinese 
manner.” 

“I see! Always an artist, aren’t you, 
Iris?” 

“T hope so.” 

She let him in, and he put his arm 
around her waist, drawing the flexible, 
thin body close. She shut her eyes when 
he kissed her. 

“You shouldn’t forget things, Wil- 
lum.” 

“I'll send John for the jade.” 

“Will you? How sweet of you! 
There’s just time. I am going to wear 
a milky white crape gown. The jade 
will be lovely. My hair twisted—so— 
over my ears. Willum, do I look Chi- 
nese ?” 

“Rather.” 

And she did, at the moment, because 
it suited her to; her eyes positively 
slanted up and her skin, always pale, 
had a transparency that was like porce- 
lain. 

“And what are you going to do to 
the Chinese poet?” Doctor Hunter 
asked, 

“He needs some one—advice.” She 
shook her hair over her face, hiding 
her eyes. From beneath that black veil 
her vcice came muffled and vague. “He 
isa genius. He has written poems—ex- 
quisite—like—like jade lotus flowers. 
But he’s a sort of a ninny about getting 
them published. You know—underes- 
timates himself.” 

She flung her head back and her hus- 
band saw the lovely line of her throat. 

“You're not going to advise him, are 
you?” 
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“Perhaps.” 

Seeing the look on his face, she went 
close to him, put her shoulder against 
him, snuggled. 

“You forget. I’m a famous woman, 
Willum. A word from me, spoken at 
the right moment to the right person, 
could lift this boy out of poverty and 
obscyrity.” 

“Tf that’s all 

She shrugged, moved away from him. 

“You .promised, Iris! Remember ; 
you promised.” 

She called over her shoulder : 

“Don’t be dramatic, Willum!” 

She could always turn the point of an 
argument against him by walking away. 

“Tea in the garden. Just you and 
I! Aren’t you flattered?” 

And the door of the dressing room 
closed upon her, leaving him standing 
there with a feeling of having made a 
fool of himself. 

He went to his room. Old John was 
putting out his evening things, potter- 
ing, humming to himself a tune popular 
in the ‘eighties. The windows were 
open and an odor of jonquils and lilac 
came in from the garden. 

Doctor Hunter liked his room, It re- 
flected the good taste of Iris, who had 
chosen the hangings, and it exactly 
suited his own deep love of beautiful, 
rare things. Tor a physician, he was 
exceptionally aware of what lay outside 
his province. He liked to believe that 
his was the pleasantest house in 
New York. Certainly, very few city 
houses had such a garden. And here, 
again, was Iris. She had induced an 
entire block of house owners to glorify 
their back yards. Like an epidemic, 
flowers bloomed first in one yard then 
in another, fountains and ornamental 
walks, benches, hedges, appeared, and be- 
neath gay umbrellas or trellised pavil- 
lions these New Yorkers took tea or 
smoked after dinner, remote from the 
roar of the streets. 


Old John sniffed. 


” 
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“Spring,” he said. 

And something in the way he said it 
was a reminder that he knew the signs 
—Iris and a young man. Even the ser- 
vants 

Iris and a young man! Last year, it 
had been Ashton, the year before that, 
Santford. And five years ago, the un- 
pleasant business that had driven them 
out of California. 

He went to the window. Down in the 
geometrical brightness of the little, ob- 
long garden, Iris was moving about with 
that air of dreaming detachment which 
was an essential part of her mystery and 
her charm. She seemed never to be 
aware of others, but completely, ab- 
sorbedly aware of herself, as if the light 
of‘her intelligence were turned in. For 
she was intelligent. No doubt of it. 

Doctor Hunter ran downstairs, 
through the dining room, and into the 
garden. He was conscious of excite- 
ment, an elation that wasn’t normal, at 
the prospect of being alone with her. 

“No lions and worshiping ladies?” 

“TI saved to-day for you.” 

She was presiding at a little tea table 
covered with a long strip of coarse lace 
upon which a tray and cups had been 
placed. The doctor took a wicker chair 
and leaned forward to stare at her. 
Thirty, and she looked twenty! She 
made him feel double his forty-odd 
years. She had not changed since that 
day, ten years before, when he had 
eloped with her and had married her, 
knowing nothing whatever about her ex- 
cept that she was the loveliest, stran- 
gest, coolest woman he had ever seen. 
He had given himself to her as he did 
everything, recklessly. 

“IT wish you’d send this poet Arm- 
strong packing, and spend the evening 
with me,” he said, watching her. “Spen- 
thaw will pull through until morning 
without me. And I’m stale. I thought 
we might try the theater and dance after- 
ward. What do you say?” 

Her eyes deepend. Delicately, with 
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reverence, she poured tea into one of 
the thin little cups. 

“But to-night is all planned. I can’t 
ask Armstrong not to come.” 

“Why not?” 

“He isn’t a poor relation.” 

Doctor Hunter flushed. You never 
could be certain, with Iris, whether she 
intended to hurt you or whether she 
would risk anything for a retort that 
cut two ways. 

“Oh, in that case P 

Iris gave him the cup. 

“You go to the theater, then, Willum. 
I’ll enjoy being a famous authoress and 
patronizing an obscure genius. When 
you are here, I am self-conscious.” 

“I’m not here very often.” 

“Not my fault,” she said lightly, and, 
leaning forward, touched his temple 
with the tip of one cool, pointed finger. 
“Not my fault, dear Willum! You 
prefer cutting up sick old men and path- 
ological spinsters to spending a day with 
your wife.” 

The doctor thought: “I suppose { bore 
her.” 

She got up, leaving her tea untasted, 
and moved away, following the graveled 
path which doubled upon itself through 
the beds of hyacinth, jonquil and freesia. 
She always swayed when she walked; 
she had a grace, a distinction not usual 
in women of her class. Her mother had 
been a fish peddler in San Francisco; 
her father, nameless. With a familiar 
catch of the heart, William Hunter 
wondered whether, after all, there might 
not be Chinese blood in her veins. Yet 
she could be Spanish, in a heavy crape 
shawl and wearing a comb; she could 
be pure Italian of the Renaissance; or 
gypsy; or queen. When he met her, she 
had called herself Anna, and had told 
him that she came from Warsaw, and 
he believed her. He married her in 
a tumult of feeling, not caring who she 
was so long as he had her. 

But he found out before the honey- 
moon was over that marrying Iris had 
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not satisfied that longing to possess her. 
She was charming, but she kept beyond 
reach. 

“I’m not going to the theater,” he 
said shortly when she came near again. 
“I’m going to watch you subjugate this 
poet. I may even laugh—up my sleeve.” 

She smiled at him. 

And old John, rather breathless and 
hostile, interrupted. 

“The jade, sir, from Miller’s. I hope 
it’s the one you meant. They’re closing 
at six o’clock.” 

“Let’s see.” 

Iris took the box, opened it, and 
drew out a chain, a bizarre, green or- 
nament, a sort of mosslike carving very 
strange and lovely, like a coolie song 
sung off the key. 

She put the chain over her head and 
the ornament swung at her waist. Doc- 
tor Hunter and old John stared, caught 
in the web of her beauty. 

“It was sweet of you, Willum,” she 
said. To John, she said nothing. 

Stooping, she kissed him and he found 
himself wondering whether she did so 
because she was grateful or because she 
was clever. He felt the warm contact 
of her lips, the smoothness of her cheek. 
Old John, sniffing, carried the tea things 
indoors, 

“Very well,” the doctor said, surren- 
dering to that contact, “I'll go to the 
theater alone. Only promise me not to 
encourage Armstrong—there are already 
too many poets.” 

She said: 

“I can help him.” And with a crafty 
look, she went on hurriedly: “He can 
never succeed by himself. He needs 
what I’ve got. You must admit that 
I’m a good business woman! I know 
what you are about to say! Well, don’t 
say it! Plagiarism is an ugly word, 
Willum. You used it once, a long time 
ago, and I forgave you.” She moved 
away again, swaying, toward the house, 
and left Hunter alone in the garden, 

He said aloud: 
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“By George!” 

And it was as if the earth had opened 
and had swallowed up all the familiar, 
recognizable, supporting facts of exist- 
ence. He saw her, Iris—the lovely, 
strange, elusive Iris—for what she was. 
He saw her and yet loved her. The very 
movement of her body held a promise 
of torment and ecstacy, as it always had, 
for him, and always would. Always 
would, even knowing what, now, he 
knew. 

He sat where he was, smoking, while 
the late sun kindled on the roofs and 
chimneys, and the oblong patch of sky 
turned gentian blue. 

He wondered why, being what he was, 
he had not given himself to an estimable 
woman. No use wondering! He had 
nothing from Iris. Or, was it every- 
thing? Men he knew were forever com- 
plaining of the sameness of their sen- 
sations. Women, good women, left noth- 
ing to the imagination. Women like 
Iris, if there were others, fed the imag- 
ination and starved the heart. She had 
no more pity than an animal; she was 
as ruthless as an animal, stalking her 
prey, striking, without remorse. She 
had no complexities. She lived—now 
he was certain of it—for Iris. She 
lacked the maternal justification of a 
lioness or a she-bear or an alley tabby, 
pouncing on sparrows. He should, he 
supposed, hate her. But she was safe 
even from his irony, because, without 
her, he would be lost. 

This garden was hers. The house, 
modern and stimulating without being 
mannered, had grown out of her desire 
for things she had missed in her youth. 
So had the coming and going of people 
—a stream of admirers, men and women 
who worshiped success. 

Iris’s first book had sold, forty thou- 
sand copies. Her first play had run 
eight months on Broadway. Her sec- 
ond novel, “Intermezzo,” had made its 
limited appeal to the cognoscenti, 
Clever, that. 
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The doctor’s dark face twisted with 
the pain of some memory. He sat there 
in the gathering twilight, remembering 
a thing he had almost succeeded in for- 
getting. 

“Plagiarism? By George, I never ut- 
tered that word!” 

What he had said was very different. 

Adele Stratton, his wife’s secretary, 
had come to live with them—how long 
ago ?'—ten, eight years. The honeymoon 
was over and Iris was restless. It was 
not enough to have left her precarious 
days behind; she longed for difficult 
achievement. Adele Stratton set the 
match to the fire. “Why don’t you 
write? I should think you could. You're 
so clever.” And then, timidly the secre- 
tary had produced from somewhere— 
her trunk, probably—the first draft of 
a novel, her own. Iris carried it away 
to the garden and read it lying in the 
hammock. All one afternoon she swung 
and read out there, while Adele Strat- 
ton paced the floor, pathetically fearful 
of her first audience, 

When Iris came in, she was very gen- 
tle, propitiating. And then began that 
“collaboration,” which resulted in the 
eclipse of Adele Stratton. 

Doctor Hunter had been too obsorbed 
in Iris to pay attention to the older 
woman. Now, eight years later, he 
could recall her hypnotized devotion, her 
eagerness, her passion for work. 

Iris reached out and took Miss Strat- 
ton’s book to herself, page by page. 
When it was finished, she brought it 
to “Willum,” with a pretty gesture of 
renunciation. 

“It is really mine. But I suppose I 
must let her take the credit. I have 
worked a whole year, Willum, for noth- 
ing! The plot, the skeleton is hers, but 
I gave it flesh and blood and made it 
live. What shall I do?” 

“Publish it, of course.” 

“Oh, should I?” 

Iris could be very disarming. She 
broke Adele Stratton with gentleness. 
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Now, eight years later, Doctor Hunter 
remembered how that gentleness had de- 
ceived him. Adele Stratton was caught 
between her love for Iris, and her own 
pride. The manuscript was written, on 
yellow brief paper, in Iris’ large, flour- 
ishing hand. Copied? Dictated? There 
it was, incontrovertible proof of author- 
ship. 

At last, beaten, Adele Stratton had 
cried “Take it, Iris! It is yours!” 

Not a great book, but a good book, 
a book with a heart. 

And Iris began the flowery ascent to 
that modern Parnassus where the facile, 
the clever, the well-advertised enjoy a 
transient immortality. 

She became the famous Mrs. Hunter, 

Plagiarism? Oh, no, he had never 
used that word! He was too afraid of 
ugliness, of losing Iris. 

He glanced at her window. A light 
flashed up and some one, a maid, ap- 
peared and drew the blinds across the ac- 
complishment of that Chinese toilette. 

It was quite dark in the garden. Won- 
derful, the jonquils; an odor cool, re- 
mote, with a quality of bitterness. 

Should he stay for dinner, and leave 
immediately afterward? Give this poet 
a look, decide for himself whether he 
could fight single-handed? Hunter had 
met Armstrong only once, when the poet 
had seemed lost, confused, in the bab- 
bling cross currents of a literary tea. 
Confronted by his hostess’ less celebrated 
husband, Armstrong had mentioned “In- 
termezzo,” and, balancing a teacup as 
if embarrassed, he had murmured that 
Iris was an “extraordinary genius.” 

Two novels and a play in eight years! 
The doctor knew enough about modern 
standards of productivity to realize that 
the muse of Iris was reluctant. Her 
play had grown out of a domestic situa- 
tion, a spiritual imbroglio, which had 
happened under her own roof during 
the prolonged visit of friends. 

“There’s a play in this,” Hunter had 
remarked. “You'd better write it, Iris.” 
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He remembered, now, the strange 
look she had given him, something cau- 
tious and tentative and questioning— 
not a pleasant look. 

A few months later, when the oblig- 
ingly dramatic friends had been cleared 
out of the way, Iris surprised her hus- 
band, who had forgotten all about it, 
by saying: 

“I’m working at that play, Willum. 
But I don’t believe I have the trick of 
dialogue.” She sat on the arm of his 
chair and stroked his forehead with the 
tips of her fingers, a carress that al- 
ways sent little shivers of pleasure all 
through him. “I believe I'll get that 
prize-play girl to help me—the one in 
Santa Barbara.” 

“Splendid.” 

And Hunter had kissed her round, 
slim arms, from the elbows to the wrists 
and back again. 

Thereafter, for six months, there was 
always the click of a typewriter in Iris’ 
little study off the terrace. The “prize- 
play girl” was doing over the dialogue. 

Then, one morning, Iris came to the 
doctor’s office in town, white, still, with 
eyes like moonstones, without light or 
color. 

“T’ve broken with that girl! The im- 
pudence, the confounded cheek. Damn 
her! Damn all women, Willum! I 
hate my sex! She wanted to share the 
credit for the play—my play. My play, 
Willum, every word of it! I sent her 
out. Packing! I don't believe she’ll 
come back.” 

\nd suddenly she threw herself into 
his arms and burst into passionate weep- 
ing, hysterical, terrifying. 

“If I stay for dinner,” the doctof 
thought, “I'll have to dress.” 

He tossed his cigarette into a bed 
of freesia and sat for a moment watch- 
ing one of the delicate cups curl away 
from the smoldering tip, curl, wither. 

“Ah!” 

The doctor stood up. Old John was 
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ushering some one out of the lighted 
dining room into the garden. 

“Mr. Armstrong, sir. Mrs. Hunter 
will be half an hour.” 

“T’m afraid I’m early.” 

“Not at all. Sit down, It’s quite 
comfortable out here.” 

‘In New Bedford, where I come from, 
we have supper at six, To tell you 
the truth, I thought I was late.” 

The doctor laughed. 

Iris’. poet was not dressed with for- 
mality; that let him out, then. The 
doctor called after old John: 

“Three for dinner, John! I’m stay- 
ing.” And offered Armstrong a ciga- 
rette. As he bent forward he scru- 
tinized quickly in the streaming light 
from the dining room window that thin, 
pale face with its long chin, high nose 
and fine forehead, a face sensitive, vet 
uncompromising. He was conscivus of 
being, himself, scrutinized, and he 
thought: “The husband of his goddess! 
Poor devil!” 

The doctor knew nothing of contem- 
porary literary patter; it was as much 
beyond him as the shop talk of the hos- 
pital was beyond the average layman. 
He read, when he could, but he pre- 
ferred good music to good _ books. 
Therefore, it was with a certain hesi- 
tancy that he said: 

“Iris tells me that you are interested 
in China.” 

“Very. I was born there. My father 
was a sea captain. After his marriage, 
he settled in Hongkong. I spoke Chi- 
nese before I spoke English.” 

“He can take care of himself,” the 
doctor thought. And then, at Arm- 
strong’s next remark, changed his mind. 

“Mrs. Hunter has offered to help me. 
I don’t know anything about getting 
my stuff published. Perhaps she has 
told you?” 

“Yes, she has.” 

“It’s wonderfully good of her. I’m 
pretty much adrift. When I came to 
America, I was sixteen years old, and 
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as ignorant of conditions here as it is 
possible to be. I’ve lived in New Bed- 
ford ever since.” 

Hunter thought: “Too bad. I wonder 
if he’s any good as a poet. But Iris 
knows.” He said politely: 

“She speaks very highly of your 
work.” 

“Does she?” The young man sud- 
denly came alive, as if set afire by these 
words. “That’s good of her!” He 
tossed his cigarette clear across the gar- 
den against the wall, where it fell #n a 
shower of sparks. “She's wonderful! 
To be what she is—to have written ‘In- 
termezzo’—and yet to encourage a be- 
ginner - But I didn’t mean to talk 
about myself.” 

“All artists do,” the doctor reminded 
him. “We doctors would, only that 
it isn’t ethical.” 

Armstrong laughed. 

For no particular reason, Doctor 
Hunter liked him. He reflected, with a 
twinge of ironic amusement, that it 
would prove difficult to save this poet 
from Iris. He hadn’t cared about sav- 
ing Ashton or Santford ; they were fools. 
But this Chinese New Englander with 
the sensitive face was another matter. 
He was not, for one thing, a fool. 

When Iris came down, she found them 
talking of whalers and Baltimore clip- 
pers. 

She approached them with that float- 
ing grace for which she was famous, and 
in the artificial light athwart the dark- 
hess she was somehow ethereal, disem- 
bodied, like the ghost of a flower. 

“What are you two talking about ?” 

“You,” the doctor said. But she had 
not heard; she had caught sight of Arm- 
strong’s face. Watching them, the doc- 
tor felt nothing but pity. Because it 
was evident that Armstrong loved her, 
and loving Iris was a disaster for any 
man; for this man, it would mean ruin. 

Old John could be seen moving about 
the table, lighting candles in tall, china 
holders, placing a bowl of flowers. 





“Cigarette, Willum! I’ve just time.” 

Was she going to loot Armstrong of 
his Chinese treasure? Three years had 
passed since “Intermezzo” and her pub- 
lisher was growing impatient. Success, 
in America, was not sufficient; it must 
be followed by success. A loud, con- 
tinuous reverberation of applause, or 
else the actor was forgotten. Funny 
world! Iris must get on the first page 
again, and quickly. 

Doctor Hunter struck a match for her. 
In the little flare, her face appeared— 
enigmatic; the eyes slanting, the mouth 
scarlet. She looked like a woman who 
withholds wisdom. Doctor Hunter re- 
flected that he had never heard her say 
a profoundly true or wise thing. She 
wore a false face; behind tt—he had a 
picture of another face, and shuddered. 

“Willum ?” 

“Chilly here,” he explatned. 

They went in to dinner. 

“I thought you weren't staying, 
Willum.” 

“I changed my mind,” he said. 

And then to Armstrong: 

“Don’t mind me. Talk about your- 
selves. Art. Anything. After a day 
in the arena, I'm jagged.” 

“The arena?” 

“Oh, Willum cuts people up.” 

Armstrong stared, as if he were look- 
ing at an odious and incomprehensible 
butcher, a matador whose right arm was 
stained with blood to the shoulder. 

“Sometimes they get well,” the doctor 
remarked. 

“But oftener they die,” she said. 

She smiled and her white lids flut- 
tered down over her eyes. 

Wincing, the doctor thought: “Is she 
punishing me for staying? Then I’m 
glad I stayed.” 

Perhaps she was reminding him, again, 
of young Wykley’s death. Wykley, the 
boy he had tried to save for her sake 
and had lost. Well, he had not been 
jealous of Wykley. He had worked as 
never before, not to cut him up but to 
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patch him together again. Wykley had 
been smashed by a gun carriage as he 
lay in a Flanders field, wounded—run 
over—squashed like a wretched beetle. 
He lived. No one knew how. Faith, 
perhaps. The desire to complete a des- 
tiny which had promised to be extraor- 
dinary. Another of those sky-rocket 
brains born in this generation to snuff 
out in a hospital, a trench, the sea— 
wasted. 

Wykley had been Hunter’s case from 
the first and Iris had graced the bed- 
side, cool, healthy, desirable, a sweet 
stream at which this feverish boy 
quenched his thirst. He spent his last 
year writing, and hiding what he wrote 
beneath his pillow, where no one, not 
even the nurses, could get their hands 
on it. 

When Wykley died those scrawled, in- 
terlined sheets were not recovered. 

And, a year later, Iris published “In- 
termezzo.” 

What on earth had she meant by 
throwing that word at him?  Plagiar- 
ism. Oh, yes—— Ah! 

He lifted his head so sharply that 
Iris and her poet stared at him. 

“I happened to remember something,” 
he explained. “The key to a riddle.” 

“You might be specific,” Iris com- 
plained. “I hate mystery.” 

“Do you?” 

“In you, dear Willum. 
ing.” 

Old John brushed the doctor’s elbow. 

“Mushooms, sir? They're very good. 
Cook got them special for you,” he whis- 
pered. And in his voice there was 
something—ridiculous—maternal, brood- 
ing. Like an old hen, clucking. 

Iris’ letter. He had almost forgotten 
Iris’ one and only letter, written to him 
during a brief absence. Iris’ letter! 
Iris’ stumbling, incoherent, disjointed, 
illiterate little scrawl. The letter of a 
fish peddier. The letter of a high-school 
girl who has avoided education with the 
tenacity of the willfully ignorant. 


It isn’t becom- 
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“TI don’t want to repeat ‘Intermezzo,’ ” 
she was saying. “I am, you know, not 
a novelist, a playwright. I am a poet, 


really.” 

She was like a moonflower. Inthe 
candlelight her shoulders and arms 
gleamed, dull white. And _ Doctor 


Hunter felt an ache in his heart, a drag- 
ging pain. For, after all, she needed 
him. She was as vulnerable as any 
other woman, and he was the one to pro- 
tect her, instruct her, show her the folly 
and the ugliness of the thing she was 
doing. 

Dinner over, he followed Iris and the 
poet into the library, a small room at 
the back of the house, with walls of 
paneled oak and book shelves all the 
way around save where the fireplace 
cut down. The piano was here, because 
Iris objected to the lines of it in her 
drawing-room; Davidson’s bust of her 
stood in a niche on the stone mantel. 
Armstrong went over to it and stood, 
lost, rapt, in contemplation of that lit- 
tle head with its oriental atmosphere, 
the lips, smiling a Giocondaesque smile. 
The young man was too much in love 
to hide what he was feeling. There 
was nothing to remind him that his host 
and hostess were married, since it was 
their theory that no one, save themselves, 

yas concerned. He was accustomed to 
a more conscious domesticity. Some- 
how, this simplicity endeared him to Doc- 
tor Hunter. He had much of the four- 
square gentleness of his seagoing an- 
cestors. He wasn’t ironic—-nasty word ; 
he wasn’t complex—nastier ; he wasn’t, 
apparently, living for his own sensations. 
He was a rare bird to be roosting in 
Iris’ aviary, along with the parrots, the 
cockatoos and the mocking birds! 

Iris displayed her three books in 
special bindings, a dry point done of 
her by a Danish master, her bulging 
scrapbook full of reviews, Steichen’s 
photograph, letters. They sat side by 
side in one of the deep sofas, and it 
was plain that when Iris’ arm brushed 
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Armstrong’s, when their hands, by acci- 
dent, touched, he suffered and was ex- 
alted, and feared and knew a perilous, 
sweet madness. 

The doctor thought: ‘““He must be a 
crackajack! Iris never picks a loser.” 
Hidden behind the evening newspaper 
he managed to remain in the role of 
spectator, to be an impersonal witness 
of his wife’s dishonesty. Admitted. A 
knife in your heart. But what had he 
said to her? 

Oh, yes. Now he had it! He had 
confronted her with that letter: “Did 
you write this?” 

“Yes; of course.” 

“That's funny. It doesn’t sound like 
you, somehow.” 

She had said nothing. But she had 
never written him again. If there was 
need, she wired: “I love you. Iris.” 

“I love you! Iris!” 

The poet was talking of China. 
Strange names, strange places, strange 
peoples to him real and familiar. Little 
doorways. Pavilions. Garden paths. 
Households, vast, complicated, formal, 
of a magnificent simplicity. All this, 
somehow, mixed up with the salt 
marshes of New England, wharves, 
white wooden houses and picket fences, 
sailing ships, fog, cranberries and white 
dunes, wind-swept. China and sea cap- 
tains. Mandarins and Massachusetts 
fishermen in wet slickers. 

Armstrong’s thin face was in shadow, 
but Iris sat within the circle of light 
cast by a lamp. She had disposed her- 
self in her best attitude, head thrown 
back, hands upturned in her lap, body 
at length showing her delicate and elu- 
sive roundness. 

After a while she said: 

“You will leave the poems with me?” 

“TI hate to bother you. There are so 
many of them!” 

“You've got them? 
asked you to bring them.” 

“Yes. Here.” He went into his 
pocket and rzoduced a manuscript. 
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She took the typewritten sheets with 
a quick gesture that was almost greedy; 
her eyes flew over page after page. 

“Wonderful! Only “ 

She held the word suspended. 

“Only not quite right—not quite pro- 
fessional. A little work, here and there; 
a little I’d be glad 4 

Doctor Hunter let the newspaper fall, 

“My dear Iris, perhaps Mr. Arm- 
strong would prefer “4 

The poet interrupted. 

“No. No. I want criticism. I in- 
vite it. If Mrs. Hunter will give me 
the benefit of her knowledge, her taste, 
I'll be everlastingly grateful.” 

Iris met her husband’s eyes. She put 
the manuscript on the table behind the 
sofa. 

“I'd be delighted. Only, you under- 
stand, I am very busy. It may be sev- 
eral weeks 

The doctor went back to his news- 
paper. He thought: “That's that. She’s 
caught him. Pounce! Wings and all! 
Only suppose he squeaks? He’s not the 
sort that would go on loving a woman 
who has tricked him. He’s not my sort.” 

At the impact of that thought, he 
jumped up. 

“By George! It’s late.” 

The Chinese New Englander looked 
at his watch, and with the gesture some- 
thing provincial, homely, entered the 
room and broke the spell Iris had been 
weaving with her jade and her silence. 

“Nine o’clock.”” And he stared at his 
watch as if he wanted the doctor to 
leave first. His hope was so evident, 
naive, that the doctor thought it only 
kind to set him straight. He went de- 
liberately to Iris and put his hand on 
her hair—not a thing he would, usually, 
have done, but this was not an ordinary 
situation. Iris moved her head away and 
the doctor caught the look of pain in 
Armstrong’s eyes. 

“IT may as well be frank with you, 
Armstrong,” the doctor said. “Mrs. 

Hunter is always gracious. She gives 
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too much of her time to others. She 
hasn't the strength.” 

He recovered the manuscript, handed 
it to the poet, with a smile. 

“As her physician—you understand— 
I must insist ig 

Iris rose. Her voice seemed to leap 
from her usual restraint. 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about, Willum. I’m not ill.” 

“Oh, yes; I think you are.” 

“Give me the poems, Mr. Armstrong.” 
She held out her hand, and the poet, 
with a startled look at Doctor Hunter, 
hesitated. 

Passionately, Iris cried: 

“Give them to me! It’s my own af- 
fair, not my husband’s.” 

The young man held on to his manu- 
script, torn between pity and embarrass- 
ment, for Doctor Hunter had spoken 
with authority. 

“T shouldn’t want to trouble you 
Some other time.” 

She swayed toward him and he gave 
her the poems. Of course. It was not 
possible to resist her. The doctor 
thought with a pang of nervous dread: 
“Now, I’m in for it. Ill lose her. 
There’s nothing else for it.” 

His voice was gentle when he said: 

“Be sensible, Iris. I am thinking of 
you.” 

“Of me?” Her teeth caught her lip. 
“You are insulting.” 

She turned her back. 








And suddenly 
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the doctor became conscious of the 
room, the suave, comfortable room. 
Odious! He could not live with a lie. 

“Mr. Armstrong,” he said in a cool 
voice, “my wife is not responsible. She 
is not able to write a decent English 
sentence, let alone attempt criticism. She 
did not write ‘Intermezzo,’ nor. the play, 
nor, for that matter, her first novel. 
They were written by others—people 
who were victims of her position and 
her fascination, She is not a plagiarist. 
She is a thief.” 

Out of.a moment of silence, in which 
that word rang ominously, Armstrong 
rushed and was caught against the doc- 
tor’s shoulder. 

“You're a damned liar!” 

Holding him off, at arm’s length, with- 
out effort, the doctor saw the absurdity 
and the tragedy. 

He let the poet go, and he staggered 
back against the mantel, out of breath, 
white as paper, gasping: 

“Take that back! Or I’ll kill you!” 

The doctor smiled. He turned and 
looked at Iris, in whom there was no 
longer any mystery. It was as if the 
mask lay shattered at her feet. 

The doctor said: 

“Very well.” 

And seeing that Armstrong stared, 
too, at that face, stared with a dawn- 
ing comprehension and aversion, he 
shrugged his shoulders and left the room. 
Slowly, he climbed the stairs, 
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XX PLAcE is the strange name of a street in London. 


That it suggests to 


us the name of a forbidden beverage makes it none the less attractive. 
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Score one for the blue-eyed beauties. 


A doctor declares that it is his ex- 


perience that women who approach most nearly to physical symmetry are in 


almost all cases blue-eyed. 


PPPIECEE 


SILK stockings were first worn by Henry II. of France at a wedding in the 


sixteenth century. 


Now one third of all the stockings worn—and an individual 
wears on the average nine pairs a year—are silk. 


That men wear more pairs of 


socks a year than women do stockings is hardly due to vanity 
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By Valma Clark 


Author of “The Echo," 


ND this forest ranger fellow 
served us a regular afternoon 
tea there in the wilderness, only 

in great tin cups the size of—of wash 
basins,” narrated Ted eagerly, as 
he lifted Mrs. Wheaton’s delicate 
Wedgewood teacup. “Bang wants a 
sandwich,” he broke off, stroking her 
spaniel, which rested its head upon his 
knee. 

“No, not sardines, please; a—a fishy 
breath,” shuddered Katherine Wheaton 
lightly. She resented Bang’s brown- 
eyed adoration of Ted McGraw—his 
doggy need to touch Ted merely because 
the other was a man. But she smiled: 
“So you had a good canoe trip. Fudge 
cake ?” 

“Say—yes! H-m-m! But this fel- 
low—he lived there alone in a log cabin 
like a backwoodsman, but he was no 
backwoodsman, you can bet. He was 
a kind of slow, soft-spoken guy, but the 
way he could hoist up a life-sized canoe 
over his head, you know, and then just 
set it down in the water, easy, like it 
was so much paper—well, man!” 

Mrs. Wheaton, who was stabbing at 
another crescent of lemon with the tiny 
silver lemon fork, laid the fork down 
again. She sat, a distinguished figure, 
from the thin summer dress to the gor- 
geous pile of her hair, arrested in a pink- 
and-gray room. 
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“He swung up the canoe with a 
laugh—just for the joy, the pure 
bravado?’ She seemed to speak out 
of the past. 

“Huh? That was it.” 

“Did he have brown eyes and thick 
yellow hair? Was he a great broad 
man, but with—small hips?” 

“Yes, but say, Mrs. Wheaton—— 

“Did he have a bad—limp?” she fal- 
tered. 

“Now how could you know that?” 

“His name?” 

“McIntyre, I think. But why 
—how——”’ 

“The name,” said Mrs. Wheaton 
evenly, “is not the same; I thought I 
might have known him. Coincidence, 
Teddy, the rest of it.’ She made a 
butterfly gesture with a slim hand. 
“More cake?” 

“Please. Funny, eh? Well, I was 
going to tell you: he’s a sort of amateur 
photographer on the side, and he has 
the most corking pictures—wild life, 
you know—birds, squirrels, deer.” 

“Yes; he—he would.” 

“Huh?” 

‘They—they 
rangers, don’t they? I mean-—— 

But Ted was definitely staring at her. 
Ted was twenty-one now; he must have 
been all of fourteen when Steve left her, 
and he would recall only vaguely the 
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Katherine 
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particulars. 
Wheaton had forgotten Ted and his 


already 


boy’s curiosity. She was lingering on 
the satisfying details of her room: gray 
walls, pink-and-gray curtains, soft, sil- 
ver-gray rug; the Japanese flower print 
between two delicate white Battersea 
candlesticks borne by a little satinwood 
wall table; the lamp of a white urn, an 
antique, with a shell-pink shade; sev- 
eral bronzes, some old glass—amber and 
-scattered about on more little 
tables and cabinets ; the fine old Venetian 
mirror of faintly tarnished gilt ; the panel 
of old peach-colored embroidery—an 
exquisitely delicate room, like Kather- 
ine herself, the only bold note being 
those two great turquoise-colored Per- 
sian jars crammed with white larkspur. 

All old things, painstakingly chosen, 
and yet, at just this moment, Katherine 
could not summon up the usual thrill 
of pride. The room seemed a little hot, 
a little overcrowded to her, on this July 
afternoon. It was invaded not by Ted, 
although he had the same thick, yellow 
hair, the same man’s enthusiasms—but 
by a memory of her husband ; a memory 
so stabbing sharp of a sudden that Kath- 
erine could not breathe for feeling 
Stephen there in the room with her. 
Big Steve, with his perpetual Indian 
brown from the sun, mixing up with 
Katherine’s bric-a-brac, laughing a little, 
swearing a little. Absurd! The name 
was McIntyre; yet Steve would have 
changed his name, she argued. 

“If you'd just let me take him out 
next October, Mrs. Wheaton, we’d bring 
you home pheasant, wouldn’t we, Bang, 
old boy ?” 

The dog, pressing heavy against Ted’s 
knee, answered with a whine. 

“He’s not a hunting dog,” 
Katherine mechanically. 

“Not a hunting dog? Him?” Ted 
ran an appreciative eye over that stocky, 
muscular, white-and-silver-spotted body. 
“Why, a springer spaniel’s the oldest 
breed of hunting dog. You see ’em, all 
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murmured 
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shiny white and brown, in old hunting 
prints. I'll bet a nickel it was a springer 
spaniel that old Sir Roger de Coverley 
himself put up the birds with! Not 
a hunting dog? Say, he’s just built for 
nothing on earth but to run with his 
nose to the ground and to worry the 
brush. And look at those paddles for 
swimming’—picking up one of the huge 
paws—“why, they're the greatest little 





retrievers; they'll retrieve anything, 
Mrs. Wheaton, out of mud. or 
water 


‘Bang retrieves his rubber ball, don’t 
you, Bang? Here! Fetch! Careful, 
sir!” He was a clumsy little dog, a 
muscular bundle of life and energy, but 
he had learned to curb himself and to 
go carefully between the spindling, 
carved legs of furniture. 

He returned the ball to Katherine and 
stood with his pink tongue out, begging 
for more. 

“Enough,” she 
charge, Bang!” 

The spaniel squatted patiently down 
upon one white-slippered foot and per- 
mitted his mistress to play with his silky 
brown ear, while he looked longingly 
across at the visiting trousered leg. 

“Him has a little marcel wave, hasn’t 
him, Bangums? We're not going to 
let him go out and get all snarled up 
with nasty burs that hurt, right after 
his Saturday bath, are we, sweetness and 
light ?” 

‘But how,” Ted wondered, “did you 
happen to pick him, instead of a Pom- 
eranian or something?” 

“T didn’t; he picked me. 
an inheritance.” 

“A Pomeranian would be happy.” 

“Bang is happy; he loves his mis- 
tress.” She challenged Ted with her 
smile. 

“Well, of course.” The boy laughed, 
flushed suddenly. He was looking at 
Mrs. Wheaton with a curiously puzzled 
intentness, and she knew, in a little 
wincing flash, the exact thought that was 
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in his mind: “How in Hades do I come 
to be here, making a Sunday call, on 
this friend of my mother?” 
Katherine knew precisely why he was 
there. He was there because she had 
wanted him, and charmed him; she had 
wanted him because he was a shade like 
Steve, and because she was lonely—so 
lonely. She continued to smile, charm- 
ing him. She was still under forty, and 
she still had the slim, pink-and-white 
beauty of a girl, even if she was of his 
mother’s generation rather than his own. 
For all her frail setting, Katherine 
Wheaton was no hothouse flower, and 
she had—she had always had—both en- 
ergy and a hardy, stubborn persistence 
for any end which she desired to ac- 


complish. 
But young Ted McGraw was—in- 
adequate. McIntyre 





Katherine stirred in her white-and- 
gold Adam chair; abruptly she pushed 
the tea things to one end of the little 
blue-lacquered table, making a clear 
space. 

“You'll find maps in the drawer of the 
big desk in the study, Ted; bring them 
here, and trace me the route of your 
canoe trip, will you?” 

“Maps!” discovered Ted. “Hot cat, 
I'll say! Why, there’s 7 

“Special maps of all the really dan- 
gerous places in all the world,” agreed 
Katherine bitterly. 

“Canada—Georgian Bay district. 
Gee, Mrs. Wheaton, it’s a blue print, 
with the Indian name of every little 
lake and stream!” 

“Yes. Will you open that other 
window first, Ted? And now, show 
me.” 

“Toronto first.” As they bent over 
the map, the convent clock, striking two 
blocks off, mingled with the West- 
minster chimes of the old grandfather 
clock in the front hall, to make a little 
musical din in the Sunday peace of the 
room. “From Toronto, you take the 
C. P. R. to Point au Baril” —he jumped 





it with two forked fingers—“or to Byng 
Inlet. Byng’s closer.” 

“Not even so very far up in Canada,” 
murmured Katherine. 

“The Naiskootiong, one steep por- 
tage; then a chain of lakes: Six Mile, 
Big Wilson, Little Wilson a4 

“H’m! And where—where is your 
forest ranger located?” 

Ted was studying her as one who 
sees light; but she had to know, didn’t 
she? Silly; a false clew, no doubt. Yet 
Katherine Wheaton usually followed her 
own intuitions, and this one had been 
so strong, in that single sharp moment, 
as to amount to a certainty. Steve was 
there, that little distance from her! 

“He’s here, just at the end of Little 
Wilson.” 

Katherine rose; she stepped to the 
only clear space in the room, and stood, 
where Stephen had so often stood, with 
her back to Ted, her forehead pressed 
against the edge of the mantelpiece. 

The boy was saying something; she 
tried to follow. 

“Just because it’s not Hudson Bay 
country, don’t you fool yourself; you 
don’t have to take a very long jump 
north to get into the real North Woods. 
It’s no place for a woman alone, Mrs. 
Wheaton. If you think there’s a— 
chance—that is, if you’d let me help, 
Mrs. Wheaton- we 

She turned: 

“Dear of you, Teddy, but no—not a 
chance. It just—stirred me up for the 
moment. You understand? Not going 
so soon? Mary-Caroline, eh?” she 
teased him. ‘Well, come back for more 
tea next Sunday, and bring Mary-Car- 
oline with you.” 

He would go home, and he would ask 
his mother about her, and Heaven alone 
knew what version of it she would give 
him. Monica McGraw, although she 
was Katherine’s good friend, was yet a 
woman. Ted was not stupid; if she 
could only explain to him lightly, deftly, 
herself! 
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“Stephen—that’s my husband, Ted— 
had a favorite poem—something about 
red gods: 
“It is there that I am going, with an extra 
hand to bail her——” 
Ted caught it up. 
“Just one 
know. 
He can take his chance of drowning while 
I sail and sail and sail her, 
For the red gods call me out and I must go. 
“It’s my favorite, too, Mrs. Wheaton 
-the only poem I could ever learn.” 
“Well, that’s it. Stephen’s gods were 
red gods, and mine are 
“White gods,” nodded Ted, with an 
involuntary glance at the pink-and-gray 
room, 


single longshore that I 


loafer 





“Good boy! And now you know. 
Next Sunday—or the Sunday after, if 
I should just happen to be called away 
to—to Buffalo again.” 


Katherine sat for a few minutes in 
the warm, lamplit room, with the map. 
Bang, with his heavy coat, was panting ; 
she must have him clipped again. She 
broke off a corner of an almond wafer: 

“Sit up, Bang.” The bulky little 
spaniel sat up with difficulty; an equili- 
brium was one of the things which he 
had not. “Speak, sir!’ Bang spoke. 
She indicated, with the toe of her slip- 
per, two crumbs for Bang to vacuum 
from her gray carpet. With abrupt de- 
cision she rose and trailed her white 
georgette up two flights of stairs to the 
attic. 

It was a long, low, unfinished room, 
which was kept shut and locked now. 
Katherine turned the key and switched 
on the light. It was as Steve had left it: 
guns, old hunting clothes, fishing tackle, 
creel, photographs, bird nests, type- 
writer, books and stacked notes—all the 
paraphernalia which a semiprofessional 
naturalist and sportsman collects in the 
course of a strenuous lifetime. There 


on the wall was the long, brown-mottled 
fox-snake skin, souvenir of their wed- 
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ding trip. Katherine shuddered yet at 
her memory of the killing of that snake. 
How she had hated that six weeks of 
snakes and ants and rancid butter and 
rains! And yet how she had admired 
Steve, all the curious man things he 
knew, his funny, dexterous way with a 
skillet, his silent Indian expertness with 
a canoe. It was all right for a honey- 
moon—a canoe trip; but canoe trips for 
life, no. That was one of the things 
which Katherine had so firmly pointed 
out to Steve. Intensely conventional 
herself,, Katherine Wheaton had had 
neither sympathy nor patience with her 
husband’s adventures; she had had a 
stubborn and persistent desire to see 
Stephen settled into something regular, 
like her father’s real estate firm or his 
father’s shoe factory. Withal, she might 
have resigned herself to the unconven- 
tionality of Steve’s life, had it not been 
that she was teased by a perpetual, nag- 
ging fear for his safety—a fear which 
had been justified, as events proved. 
Sitting there now, in Stephen’s desk 
chair, Katherine checked off the list 
of his escapades, dating from their mar- 
riage. There had been, first, the canoe 
trip down the Mississippi, with Bob 
Reilly, their second summer together. 
He had planted a garden, and they had 
planned a quiet summer at home; and 
then suddenly he was off, leaving gar- 
den and weeds to her. But that had 
been mild, only the beginning; she had 
been afraid for him, when she was 
not furious at him, but that fear was 
nothing to the fear she knew tater. He 
had come back with a creel full of used 
kodak film and with a notebook full 
of useless-looking observations, and a 
series of his rather tiresome articles had 
appeared in a sportsman’s magazine. 
There had been next, in the fourth 
year of their marriage, the cruise to the 
South Sea Islands with a university 
professor in search of museum material. 
The fever had seized Stephen that time 
just when they were building the new 
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house and he was particularly needed at 
home. True, he had begged Katherine 
to cut loose and join them, to leave the 
“old house to the puddling old archi- 
tect,” and Katherine had pointed out 
frigidly that one of them had to keep an 
eye on the progress of the pantries, 
which were being built according to her 
own original idea. Sephen had laughed 
—and had left her to the pantries. He 
had been gone a full year, and mail 
from him had been irregular. The 
dangers had included storms at sea and 
at least one typhoon which had left 
Katherine half-crazed until their boat 
was heard from. Stephen had, indeed, 
arrived home unbelievably thin with the 
dregs of a malarial fever, to be built up 
by Katherine with milk and diets. He 
had brought back enough material for 
a book that time. 

There had been finally, in their sixth 
year, the last mad South American trip 
with a professional explorer, who 
started out to trace the Rio Orinoco to 
its source and to return with accurate 
maps. Steve, with his usual genius for 
choosing exactly the wrong time, had 
jumped off, on that occasion, the week 
before Katherine’s sister, Grace, was 
expected, with her husband, for a visit 
—just when he was absolutely essential 
for a fourth to all the parties and en- 
tertainments she had scheduled. He 
had been away a year and six weeks. 
The obstacles to the source of the 
Orinoco included poisonous insects and 
reptiles, and a tribe of cannibal Indians. 
Neither cannibals nor reptiles had got 
him, but a stray rifle shot had, shattering 
his knee, and Steve had come back to 
Katherine pretty badly crippled for life. 

Steve had had an eye on Africa, but 
the bad knee had ended that. After the 
first shock, Katherine had been almost 
grateful to that crippled leg, which had 
given her a sensible, home-staying hus- 
band. 

But then almost immediately, in the 
spring of their seventh year, when he 


had been back less than six months, the 
fever had come down over him again. 
He proposed, of all things, to live the 
summer as a hermit and a nurse to gulls. 
A warden for a colony of gulls on an 
island in Lake Champlain had been ad- 
vertised for; the job, if he could get it, 
would give him a chance to clear up his 
South American material and to get 
some really good dope on gulls. He had 
a theory about gulls 

Katherine did not wait for the theory; 
she delivered an ultimatum. It seemed 
his one object was to get away from her, 
his wife. Well, then, if he preferred 
gulls to Katherine—he could take his 
choice. 

Was that—final ? 

Yes, it was final! 

Stephen Wheaton had not argued the 
point; he had just quietly gathered up 
his razor and a favorite pair of water- 
proof hunting boots, and had walked out 
—vanished overnight. He had joined 
the ranks of the several thousand “miss- 
ing” for that year. He had left to 
Katherine all of his very considerable 
income, although, with a comfortable 
income of her own, she had no need of it 
—it had never been a question of money 
between them. That was the last 
Katherine had heard of him. 

She had proudly kept the secret of 
Steve’s desertion of her from all the 
immediate family for nearly a year, 
although she had searched desperately 
for him on her own account; it had not 
been difficult to keep, for the town was 
used to Stephen Wheaton’s sudden 
goings and comings. Then, when her 
last hope of finding him was exhausted 
and she was convinced that he would 
not return, Katherine had permitted the 
truth to leak out. People had talked, 
but their sympathy had been with her. 
Oh, yes, Stephen Wheaton had neglected 
her notoriously, and now, to add deser- 
tion to his neglect! Such a charming 
little woman, and so gritty, too. But 
then he had always been half tramp. 
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High-headedly aloof as. she remained, 
Katherine had yet known exactly what 
they were saying. 

Yet Katherine had felt secretly that 
she did not quite deserve all the sym- 
pathy. She had been hard on Steve, 
had nagged him rather consistently. To 
herself, she admitted it. She carried 
always in her memory the words of that 
last sharp clash: 

“It isn’t as though you had to do it.” 

“But good heavens, Kitty, it’s my 
work; the only thing I care about.” 

“Work!” she scoffed. 

“Why, it’s as if I’d ask you to give up 
your—your antique furniture!” 

The adventure of the discovery of that 
little lyre-end gumwood table—could it 
be that the testing of a theory about 
gulls was the same kind of adventure 
to him? 

sut Steve was gone, and all of himself 
that he had left her was this room— 
and his spaniel, Puck, Katherine remem- 
bered, as Bang, having followed her in, 
sniffed eagerly over every object within 
sniffing reach of his low-hung little body. 
Usually this room with its forbidden 
hunting smells was kept closely locked, 
against Bang as against her own disturb- 
ing memories, but to-night Katherine 
paid no heed to the dog. 

Puck, she was recollecting, had been 
hopeless, too old to break of the mad 
hunting fever with which Steve had in- 
oculated her. Sut Bang, the best of 
Puck’s last litter of puppies, just two 
years old now, had been a different 
proposition. She had kept him, and she 
had got rid of all the other dogs, except 
Puck, who had died. Puck had been 
Steve’s dog; well, Bang was her dog, 
and she fought that hunting instinct in 
Bang with the same persistent energy 
with which she had fought it in Steve, 
and, whereas she had lost with the man, 
she won out with the dog. It had 
seemed to her, somehow, that, in con- 
quering Bang, she conquered Steve. 

It had not been an easy battle. Did 
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she take Bang for a walk along the city 
pavements, the dog immediately lost 
himself in the briers and brush of a va- 
cant lot, and came out only when he was 
pulled out by some willing but exhausted 
little boy, a brier-matted wreck of a 
dog, with bloodshot eyes, and a nervous, 
laughing mouth dripping six inches of 
moist, rose tongue, and with nothing 
but restless impatience for either Kath- 
erine’s caresses or the blows of her raw- 
hide whip.. Did she hitch him to a neat 
leather lead, Bang zigzagged ahead of 
her, with his nose to the ground and his 
stubby white plume of a tail registering 
every sharp and minor in the symphony 
of smells, until Katherine was ready to 
scream. If the dog would only once 
use his eyes or his ears—anything but 
his nose! Did she lock him into a little 
specially built runway in the yard, Bang 
dug; he dug madly, tirelessly; or he 
pursued a sparrow into the wire fence; 
or he barked feverishly at a robin just 
beyond his reach. 

He was a dog with one idea. He 
was after something, and the only sav- 
ing thing was that he didn’t know what. 
In his ignorance he hunted chickens, 
barn rats, grasshoppers, stray bits of 
paper—anything that crossed the path 
of his gameless existence. The per- 
sistence and the strength of the hunting 
instinct in Bang was only less than the 
persistence and the strength of Kath- 
erine’s determination to down it. Whip- 
ping did not touch it; steak bones did 
not distract it. Indeed, an elusive, tan- 
talizing wild odor wafted down on a 
stray wind was more to him than a 
tempting and substantial dish of gravy- 
rich food. The solution came by ac- 
cident. Bang had lived in the barn— 
a de-luxe life, to be sure, which included 
a bed of specially bought, fragrant cedar 
shavings, which no fieas, Katherine had 
been told, could tolerate. 

On an October morning—the first 
pheasant day of the season, Katherine 
had instantly remembered—she had 
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awakened at dawn with an uneasy in- 
tuition of something going on in the 
barn. She had dragged on her laven- 
der-crape kimono, had plunged out, 
and had been precisely in time to catch 
the two young Hopkins boys, red- 
handed, in the process of boosting a 
willing Bang out through the barn stall 
window. Standing there, a ridiculously 
inadequate figure in just the flimsy 
kimono and silk mules, with her lovely 
hair cascading over her slender shoul- 
ders, Katherine Wheaton had scored 
the marauders roundly. 

“Aw, say, we didn’t mean nothin’; we 
was goin ’to bring him back again. Be- 
sides, he—he’d like it.” 

But that was just the point. Let 
them shoot one pheasant over him and 
Bang was gone the way of all bird dogs, 
as Katherine very well knew. She 
would take no more chances. Although 
he was not a house dog, with his mass 
of white hairs that were continually 
shedding on everything, Katherine re- 
moved him to the house. She kept him 
constantly under her eye, bathed and 
brushed him herself, bought him a fine 
alligator collar and a blue-and-red rub- 
ber ball, into the retrieving of which he 
poured all his passion for hunting. By 
unremitting supervision, she reduced 
the stubby, burly little field dog with his 
long silken ears to a state of obedience 
and occasional affection. He became 
docile as only a spaniel can—a model 
little house dog. 

Yes, Katherine had disciplined him 
into a sane animal. But just to-night 
she felt no particular satisfaction in her 
triumph. She opened the gun case, fin- 
gered a khaki coat of Steve's, took down 
the little short-skirted corduroy suit 
which she had worn on their wedding 
trip and measured it, with a reminiscent 
smile, against herself. She remem- 
bered If it were Steve! Well, 
she’d never rest until she knew that it 
wasn't! Ridiculous little old-fashioned 
sporting garb! What was it they were 





wearing now? Knickers, certainly, but 
would they come in suits? She had only 
to drive down to Keene’s to-morrow to 
find the very latest in sport wear. 

But Bang had suddenly buried his 
nose in Steve’s old hunting jacket, and 
was quivering in every muscle; for once, 
his mistress did not snatch him from this 
intriguing, this exciting smell. Instead, 
she dropped down on the floor beside 
him and put her arms around him, in the 
middle, and said: 

“Shall we go find him, Bangums ?” 


The nearest hotel, Katherine had 
learned, was the Ojibway at Point au 
Baril. She found it an expensive, rus- 
tic palace of gray shingles. She looked 
it over, and on the whole she approved. 
The luncheon was annoyingly limited 
to fish and blueberries in several forms; 
the milk was certainly out of a can, and 
the salad—Katherine was fastidious 
about salads—left something to be de- 
sired. But the living room, with its 
great rough-stone fireplace, was attrac- 
tive; the location on a large, pine- 
wooded island, in a blue bay dotted with 
other wooded islands, was a place out 
of a dream, a setting for an Indian idyl; 
and the guests were pleasant people of 
Katherine’s own class. 

Having completed the final arrange- 
ments of her belongings in the pine- 
board bedroom, Katherine sallied down 
and talked to the manager of the hotel. 
He smashed Ted’s wilderness. You 
could get to McIntyre’s cabin on Little 
Wilson by a week’s journey through a 
chain of lakes; or you could walk the 
trail from Sturgeon Bay, four miles 
over, in a few hours; or you could even 
go by train from the station in a half 
hour! That was a fine bird dog she 
had there. He referred her to Bert, 
who had charge of the boats, and to Jim 
Meeschaud, the head guide, both down 
on the dock. 

“The Six Mile trail? Yes, it’s marked 
clear all right,” said Bert. 
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“T can paddle a little. Is it far?” 

“Sturgeon Bay: Seven miles against” 
—he squinted at the sky—‘‘a head wind, 
It’s clean off the beaten track, ma’am, 
away from any cottages.” 

“A motor boat?” frowned Katherine. 

“I’m scheduled up to-morrow with a 
big party for the station. Sturgeon ain’t 
far out of my way.” 

“You could drop me?” 

“Ye-es. And pick you up on the trip 
back, if you say the word.” 

“Well! Or I could come back by 
train, couldn’t I, and meet you at the 
station?” 

“Well, there’s the five ten down from 
Sudbury,” he agreed. “That’s a pretty 
bit of dog flesh there, ma’am; he’s a 
hunter, eh?” 








“He’s not a hunting dog,” answered 
Katherine coldly. 

“Well, no game warden’d ever believe 
that. You'd best not take him to the 
mainland with you; they’d shoot him 
at sight if they caught him ranging free 
at this season.” 
“Thank you, 
free re 


but he doesn’t range 

“And now, I can give you a guide. 
Oh, Meeschaud !” 

“IT don’t want a guide. 
going alone.” 

“Alone, on the mainland?” sert 
looked her over in her immaculate city 
knickers. 

It would be best, Katherine had de- 
cided, to happen upon him alone and 
with the appearance of chance. Then, 
if it was Steve, he need never know that 
she had been tracking him down; if it 
was not Steve, she would, at least, be 
alone with her disappointment. 


Please, I’m 


“It’s not—not dangerous? There’s 
nothing——” 

&. Yh, it’s safe enough, s'long’s you 
stick to the trail,’ Bert guessed. 


“There’s nothing—a stray convict 


they've been hunting down over in that 
district, last seen about a week ago in 
gray 


that old tub of Willis’, that he 
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swiped from the staton dock. But 
Meeschaud here——”’ 

“No.” 


“Nice leetle span’el, nice leetle hunt- 
ing dog, huh? What you take for him?” 
grinned the Indian, 

“He’s not a hunting dog,” snapped 
Katherine in exasperation. 

“No?” the Indian interrogated skep- 
tically. “I had a span’el; he chase rab- 
bit, partridge, deer—everything.” 

“Well, this one doesn’t chase rabbit, 
partridge, deer, or anything,” shrugged 
Katherine, not quite truthfully since 
she forgot the blue-and-red rubber ball. 
“Does you, Squggins ?” 

“He chase a porcupine even, and I 
have to shoot him,” pursued the other 
lugubriously. “Lots of porcupines on 
the mainland.” 

“Bang wouldn’t run after any old 
porkies, would you, honey? Thank 
you. To-morrow, then,” 

Katherine made pleasant acquaintances 
in the living room that evening; played 
a rubber of bridge. She was curiously 
elated, and she wanted people to like 
her; made such an effort to be charming 
as she had not made since the old happy 
first days with Steve. Later, alone in 
the darkness of her room, she looked 
out of the open window and listened to 
“Sweet Avalon” sung to stringed in- 
struments by boys and girls in canoes 
out there—a dark flotilla of them drift- 
ing on the liquid dusk of the bay—and 
watched the feathery shadow of a fluffy 
pine bough move softly, with the breeze, 
across the star-grayed shingle roof slop- 
ing off below her. Place of light sum- 
mer happiness, of romance. 

She wanted Steve—Steve—wanted 
him here in the room with her now. She 
remembered the night when Stephen’s 
arm flung across her there in the core 
of the forest had wakened her from 
exhausted sleep: ‘The voices of the 
rapids,” he had breathed. ‘“‘It is a gift 
—not every one can hear them. You 
hear, Kitty—that soft, low blur?” She 
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had heard nothing at all but a tree creak- 
ing. She had gone back to sleep. She 
wished now that she had heard Steve’s 
voices, or pretended to hear. 

Suppose, after all, it was some 
stranger. Ah, but it was Steve! Kath- 
erine took a deeper breath than she had 
taken for years of the piercingly fresh 
air, and she was confident, with that 
new, tingling, curious elation, that it 
was Steve. Yet seven years was a long 
time. Frantically Katherine reached 
for the light, examined her face in the 
mirror. Bang’s whine, and the running 
patter of a squirrel over the roof, woke 
her once. She put out a hand and 
pressed the excited dog, on the mat be- 
side her bed, to quiet. 


Together with a delayed start and en- 
gine trouble on the way, it was noon 
when the hotel launch landed her on a 
remote mound of gray rocks near the 
end of Sturgeon Bay. 

“Don’t wait for me, and don’t worry 
about me, if I’m gone several days,” 
was her last injunction. “Yes, friends 
from home, camping over this way.” If 
Steve invited her to stay, flushed Kath- 
erine, she would—temporarily, until she 
could persuade him, without nagging 
this time, to come home with her. 

She stood until the cheerful noise of 
the motor and the voices of the jolly 
hotel crowd had melted into the distance, 
and she shivered slightly at the abrupt 
absence of all sound. A hot spot, and 
a forsaken” spot. Miles on miles of 
the wild Canadian mainland on three 
sides of her. but she was not afraid 
with Bang, and she was safe so long as 
she stuck to the trail. She had a lunch, 
and the compass and box of matches 
which Steve had always insisted upon. 
She felt very efficient as she followed 
the clear-cut path down into shade. 

The rippling, pale-green shadows of 
white birch trees under a July sun— 
lovely, like the movement o1 sunny, 
pale-green water. 
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Katherine. 
Here at one end of the 
path was she; there at the other end 


“Heel, Bang,” ordered 


“Heel, sir!” 


Steve. Katherine laughed softly. Deep 
ferns, a bit of goldenrod, a great, gor- 
geous yellow toadstool ;now wintergreen. 
She broke off a cluster with a little 
pinky-white blossom on it, nibbled at 
the polished leaves. It really was a 
heavenly day: this, she supposed, was 
the way Stephen felt about the outdoors. 

That beaten track down through the 
ferns—some one had passed that way. 
She turned aside to investigate. 

“Bang!” She paused. “Oh, 
I told you——”’ 

But Bang had discovered feathers in 
the red, wood dust of a rotten log. 
His front paws were planted firmly, his 
nose was down, and his tail, which he 
had carried low as he trotted after her 
in subdued fashion, was now up and 
waving. The dog’s mouth was open 
in that nervous grin; he looked at her 
without recognition when Katherine 
dragged him away by force. 

“Heel! Didn’t I tell you heel? If 
I had your lead——’” 

The track led to the bay and to an old 
gray tub of a motor boat concealed there 
in the reeds. Indians, Katherine sup- 
what was it Bert of the 
Ojibway had said about a convict last 
\nyway, there 


sang ! 


posed or 


seen in a gray boat? 


was a little coil of half-rotten rope on 
the seat, and Katherine helped herself 


to it and knotted one end to Bang’s 
collar. 
“There,” she said; “I guess that will 


hold you, Mr. Bangums!” 

She pursued the 
down an _ old, 
road. Something got up with 
a br-r-r and a whiz, frightening her 
and sending Bang into a frenzy. A 
partridge! It was all she could do to 


trail again 


moss-grown, 


main 
corduroy 
ahead 


hold the dog. Lucky thing she had 
found that rope. It was suffocating 


through here and there were flies—those 
great huge deer flies. She remembered 
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the smelly citronella which Steve had 
smeared all over her face—ugh! This 
was the better way—she broke off a 
branch, flourished it about her head— 
only you needed two branches and more 
hands. 

Three o'clock; she must be getting 
near Steve. Again the rush of a par- 
tridge. Katherine smiled as she remem- 
bered Steve's old, enthusiastic phrase: 
“simply lousy with birds.” 

Quiet, sir!’ She struggled. 

They had come out from a pine woods 
to a great bare stretch, and Katherine 
was suddenly dizzy with the blaze of 
the sun on the rock. Flies, or sun— 
always something! Now which way? 
Look for a little pyramid of rocks, Bert 
had instructed her. Over there was a 
rock pyramid, but there was certainly 
no trail through that raspberry tangle. 
Here, perhaps? No, but at least she 
knew the trail back. Where was the 
trail back? Pine trees—but there were 
pine trees on all sides! Well, she could 
make a circle of the clear space and 
find that trail. Meantime, she. was 
going on, and this looked a little like a 
trail; no blaze yet, but she would come 
to one. Katherine did not come to one, 
The path petered out, and she got into 
underbrush, and suddenly she could not 
even find the open space she had left. 

But, good heavens! she couldn’t be 
lost! She was lost. It was nothing. 
She had Bang with her, and she was not 
afraid. That dizziness was from lack 
of food ; she would sit down here on this 
stump, and she would eat part of her 
lunch, and then she would calmly find 
her way back to the rock clearing. Only, 
it was after four o'clock by her wrist 
watch, and she must be getting on to 
Steve before dusk. Steve! Katherine 
suddenly felt a stabbing doubt that it 
was Steve at all. Just a silly impulse 
of her own, No, it had to be Steve. 
She shared a sandwich with Bang, and 
he fumbled the bread in his mouth as 
though it were so much wool; his nose 


‘Bang! 
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was up, and he was sniffing the woods 
air, and every hair on his stubby, mus- 
cular little body seemed alive in itself. 

“No, no, Bangums. Look, the nice 
egg!” 

The dog’s tongue lolled out; he was 
thirsty, just as she was. If they could 
only reach water! 

She floundered on. Partridge again 
—more than one. She wrapped the 
rope around her hand, and it cut into 
her soft palm. She talked to Bang; 
called him pet names rather hys- 
terically. 3ut at that instant, some- 
where off in the distance, a rifle shot 
rang out. The context of game and 
gun shot was too much for Bang. He 
gave one wild leap. The rotten rope 
snapped. Bang was gone through the 
brush, the white tail waving like a tri- 
umphant plume. 

“Bang! Bang!” screamed Katherine. 
“Come here this instant! Heel, sir!” 
She plunged after him, but there was 
nothing but a small crashing sound from 
the direction he had taken. He had 
deserted her as absolutely as Steve had 
deserted her before him. 

Katherine’s morale broke down. 
What—oh, what should she do! She 
had to find Bang; she had to find her 
way back. 

She tore her face and hands in 
thickets, and she called until suddenly 
she was afraid to call. That rifle shot 
—if she could only remember the di- 
rection! And yet, if she could, it 
might as easily lead her to an enemy as 
toa friend. She would go west, directly 
west; but what good was the old com- 
pass anyhow, she asked herself in des- 
peration, when it led you to a place like 
this? A swamp, with slimy water and 
gray ghost stumps of old trees protrud- 
ing from it. One of those great crane- 
like birds, a blue heron, rose up before 
her and flapped off; it seemed to 


Katherine the most solitary spot which 
she had ever viewed in her life. 
quitoes blurred before her. 


Mos- 
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Sunset found her on the shore of a 
little inland lake. Little Wilson? But 
no, Katherine knew from the maps that 
this country was dotted with hundreds 
of little isolated lakes. She dragged 
herself down to the shore, and she lay 
on a water-soaked log, on her stomach, 
and drank the tepid, iron-red water of 
the lake. She was here for the night, 
but she was too exhausted to care. 
There were bird songs about her, and 
over her there was a peaceful spread of 
sunset, rose burning to orange. For 
a few moments Katherine was relaxed, 
unafraid. 

But with the darkness, a very panic 
of fear seized her. Rattlesnakes, In- 
dians, escaped convicts, wild animals— 
they were all there, stirring in the woods 
around her. The matches! She could 
build a fire. She wavered between the 
dangers of a beacon light and the com- 
fort of it. But anything was better 
than this! Besides, Stephen had once 
assured her that no wild animal would 
come near a fire. 

Scratching over the rocks, Katherine 
gathered together a little pile of brush; 
it flared up reassuringly, but it had to 
be replenished every few minutes. The 
night grew dark, and the scarcity of 
wood about was amazing. Katherine 
groped for it. She could not tell, when 
she took a step forward, whether the 
rock ahead of her would prove to be 
high or low; the lighter rocks looked 
higher and the darker rocks looked 
lower, whereas they might prove to be 
just the opposite. That whitish streak 
would surely be a stick of bleached 
wood—but no, it was nothing but more 
stone, a quartz vein in the rocks. This 
was wood all right, but it was hitched to 
a log too heavy for Katherine to budge. 
Ah, the blessed crackle of a loose branch 
underfoot! She broke off limbs from 
dead trees; she raked up twigs in the 
circle of the firelight; she discovered 
that dried moss would burn! Even- 
tually she managed to roll up an old 
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powder-dry log, and, recalling a trick 
of Steve’s, shoved the end of it into the 
fire, a few inches at a time, as it burned 
off. 

Having solved the wood problem, she 
could rest, but quiet brought the night 
noises closer to her. Before morning 
came, Katherine Wheaton knew that she 
could write a volume on ‘Night Sounds 
in the Woods.” There was the honk of 
a bullfrog—that sad horn, world weary; 
there were the more animated, liquid 
gurgles of other frogs, hundreds of 
them. The far frogs, if you listened 
hard enough, sounded like the distant 
barking of a dog in distress. Poor little 
Bang, who was used to being cared for; 
he would starve to death, or a game 
warden would shoot him at sight, or he 
would die slowly of porcupine quills 
working down into him, festering. 

Little things—grasses, a nodding head 
of wild carrot—started out vividly in the 
firelight ; big things, fearful things, were 
concealed in the circles of darkness be- 
yond it. A crackling of the brush back 
there—some one crouching staring at 
her? A splash, now a double splash— 
fish jumping, or the approach of a 
covert paddle? That whistling—ah, 
that was only a whippoorwill! But 
now two unearthly, terrifying shrieks— 
a call, and the answer to it! Or was 
it a loon? 

One o'clock, one fifteen. Katherine 
lay under the little smudge from the fire, 
as a partial protection from mosquitoes. 
The smoke, mixed with sparks and white 
ashes, wavered over her, now blotting 
out the sky, now showing the stars. Hard 
to pray under an open sky; Heaven 
seemed so very far away. Her nose 
felt disgustingly shiny, and she was 
annoyed at having brought a compass 
instead of her little compact powder 
case. How she could ever have jabbed 
a pin into a map of Canada and said, 
“There lives Steve!” She knew now— 
yet the biting smoke seemed to be fra- 
grant with the old-remembered pungency 
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of citronella, and, having given up hope 
of Steve, Katherine felt a more poign- 
ant need of him than she had ever felt. 

The irony of it was stronger, when, 
toward morning, Katherine woke to a 
little blur of sound that was neither the 
gurgling of frogs, nor the splash of 
the lake waters—a dream murmur of 
a distant, quick-running stream. The 
voices of the rapids! Steve’s voices— 
gone now. 

A long, faint ray of light, like dim 
northern lights in the east; now a long 
black shadow like a projection of the 
land down the middle of the lake. The 
whippoorwills began their sawing song 
in a frenzy; all the birds sang. A wind 
stirred the grasses and the trees. Dawn: 
a cold wind—a cold light. Katherine 
shivered, covered her head against it. 
It was morning, but she was hungry, 
stiff, exhausted from the strain of the 
night, and for some illogical reason her 
panic grew. Now suddenly a rifle shot 
crashed out; it seemed to shatter the 
very rocks about her, it was so close. 
Indians, or that escaped convict! She 
would tell them that her husband was 
here, just down the shore. Or she 
would hide from them. 

But the gray had gone from lemon to 
rose, and now orange, and all the cold 
rocks were flushed with it. So still; 
beautiful! Suddenly Kather- 
ine’s panic, all her night fears, had 
evaporated. She sat quiet and she 
breathed evenly; she lived through a 
miracle of colors. Afraid? She 
not afraid! 

She’d go at once, and she’d find that 
man, and if it was Bang he’d shot—— 

Not a hundred yards from the fire, 
she stepped onto a distinct trail! She 
moved along soggy moss; a sound 
brought her up short, alert. A man, a 
big fellow in khaki, stood with his back 
to her and watched the movement of 
the brush on one side of the path. He 
was not the man she was after, because 
he carried no gun. He did not look, 
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from the rear, like an escaped convict; 
he was not an Indian since he had— 
yellow hair. 

“Hello,” said Katherine faintly. 


He pivoted sharply toward her. 
There were new deep lines, but the 
tanned face was familiar. There was 
the limp—there was the same crushing 
strength of arms. 

“But—how 
lips, on hers. 

Katherine took a deep breath of some- 
thing—yes, citronella. 

“IT hunted you down, Steve, and I— 
I want to stay. I heard the voices last 
night, and I’m not afraid any more, and 
I don’t usually look like this, Steve— 
it’s the scratches and no powder. If 
you would just let me stay e 

“Here, in a log cabin?” he marveled. 

“Would you, Steve?” 

“Oh, honey!” 

“Bang,” she 
shot 2 

“The Dezomes—Indians—after deer; 
I’m after them for a careless fire.” 

“But Bang i 

The brush stirred again, and Bang 
emerged. He was a wreck of a dog, 
brier matted and soaked in black ooze, 
but he was palpitant, alive, in every dis- 
reputable hair of his sturdy little body. 
He stood tense, his nose quivering, his 
eyes fixed only on Stephen. 

“Bang!” breathed Katherine. 

“He’s yours—ours? One of Puck’s?” 

at 





wondered Steve's 





remembered; “that 








“Gosh, I  thought—some little 
hunter !”’ 
“He’s not a hunting dog,” denied 


Katherine mechanically. 

“Not a hunting dog?” grinned Steve. 
Say, watch!” And he made just dne 
significant gesture toward the most im- 
penetrable patch of brush and briers in 
sight. Bang was into it like a shot, 
as though Steve’s order was the One 
thing he awaited. “Catch ’em, chase 
’em down!” urged Steve, ‘Not a hunt- 
ing dog, Kitty, eh?” 


“ 
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4 I NHIS is one swell hole,” growled 
the chief engineer, seated in a 
deck chair and looking dis- 

gustedly at the tail end of the town of 

Lagos. “When I was a kid I thought 

Africa was full of adventure and ex- 

citement. Now, after nearly a three- 

year run of it, it only means quinine 
and malaria.” 

“What do you desire?” asked Cap- 
tain Greely sarcastically. “A native up- 
rising, a British declaration of war, or 
just the view of some wild animals com- 
ing to the water’s edge to drink?” Cap- 
tain Greely was one of the few success- 
ful merchant marine skippers who had 
not attained command via the fore- 
castle route. He looked, talked, and 
acted like an Annapolis graduate, and 
was frequently suspected by strangers 
of putting on swank. He was, more- 
over, a product of a school ship, and an 
exceptionally able and intelligent navi- 
gator. 

“There’s enough wild animals on this 
ship began the supercargo, F. 
Claude Willingham, attempting to worm 
into the conversation. 

“Smashing a supercargo who tried to 
be funny nearly cost me my last berth,” 
informed the chief engineer looking 
hard at Willingham. 

As the super made no answer, the rest 
of the men settled back again into com- 
fortable positions. Sunday on a ship 
lying alongside a dock is almost in- 
variably put to good use. This day 
seemed going to waste. It was, of 
course, devilishly hot, and every one 
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was more or less doped on quinine. 
That was the only alibi. 

Mr. Day, the mate, was the shining 
exception. He had gone ashore in the 
morning looking cool, comfortable, and 
vigorous. He drifted back about three 
in the afternoon, cheerfully greeted 
every one in sight, and voiced the hope 
that we’d remain in port a few months. 

“Where do you buy that stuff?” asked 
Chief Engineer Enders, with the per- 
petually suspicious manner of engineers, 

“Buy it?” laughed Day. “It's a gift 
of God to sailors. It makes life sur- 
rounded by engineers possible. Buck 
up, you old quinine-soaked slave of the 
Scotch boiler! I’ve joyous news. 
When you hear it you’ll throw a wrench 
in the turbine and wire home for spare 
parts. You'll say this town of Lagos 
is the best port you’ve ever made. 
You'll even forget to tell us about the 
fine ship you had before this one.” 

“It’s the heat,” murmured Enders. 
“Poor chap, you'd better go below and 
have the steward fix up an ice bag for 
your head. Do you feel any chills or 
dizziness ?” 

“Chills nothing! You don’t deserve 
your good fortune. It’s only keeping 
my word that makes me tell you. Break 
out your joy bags. I’ve just run across 
Madame Rodney, and she has invited all 
hands to attend a little dinner ashore 
to-night. Even the supercargo is in- 
cluded.” 

It took a full minute for this an- 
nouncement to soak in. Then every 
one began talking at once. ‘Madame 











Rodney ! Too good to be true!” 
“When did she get in Lagos?” ‘What 


is she doing here?” 
in Freetown.” 

Mr. Grant, the second officer, had the 
day’s duty and had to remain aboard 
the ship. He remarked that he’d had 
consistent bad luck ever since the curse 
had been put on him by the dafky he 
threw overboard when the ship was 
loading at Monrovia. 

Even the captain, who had a peculiar 
aversion to women—due, it was hinted, 
to a true understanding of them— 
smiled and said: 

“Madame Rodney! 
tle woman. Straight as a well-steered 
course. Charming and __ intelligent. 
Never a breath of scandal about her and 
she’s entertained some queer articles, 
too. I’m tempted to go along to-night.” 

The only officer in the group who 
didn’t know or know of Madame Rod- 
ney was Donaldson, the third mate, and 
apparently he didn’t particularly care. 
Third mates are relatively unimportant, 
although most of them feel sure that 
the entire burden of the ship’s tonnage 
rests upon their shoulders. This one 
had signed on at Baltimore. He was 
a strange combination of contradictions 
and none had the time or inclination to 
fathom the combination. He was a 
tall, well-built lad of about thirty, quiet 
spoken, more or less friendly, and effi- 
cient in performing his duties. The 
fact that he played a banjo was not 
held against him, as he also carried a 
wicked punch in his right arm. There 
was some discreet speculation as to the 
reason for his moodiness and occasional 
spells of gloom. The strangest thing 
about him, according to the captain, was 
that he handled a sextant with the skill 
and natural ability of an old skipper. 
That, in a third mate, was truly aston- 
ishing. : 

The bos’n, a little Scandinavian 
named Petersen, with an amazing com- 
mand of unusual profanity, said he had 
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Wonderful lit- 
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been shipmaies with Mr. Donaldson on 
the Navajo running between New York 
and New Orleans. He said, among 
other things, that Donaldson was noted 
for a quick and ungovernable temper, 
that he had a “woman fear” due to an 
experience with a girl in New Orleans 
who had jilted him for another man a 
few days before they were to be mar- 
ried, and that he was a good man to 
be left alone. As the bos’n was noted 
for a vivid imagination, his stories were 
seldom given full credence. 

The excitement that precedes im- 
portant events was everywhere in evi- 
dence. Madame Rodney’s invitation 
had caused the lethargy and gloom 
which had hung over the men to vanish 
like a fog before a fresh breeze. Mr. 
Day was trying to give the supercargo 
a hair cut. The chief engineer was 
scraping a two-day beard. The steward 
was pressing one of the captain’s uni- 
forms, while the captain, in high good 
humor, hummed a waltz from one of 
last year’s popular shows. 

At six-thirty promptly an African 
version of a sea-going hack pulled up 
alongside the dock. The captain and 
his officers piled in and began a leisurely 
progress toward the outskirts of the 
town. Lagos, better known as the 
“white man’s graveyard,” has several 
fair-sized, European-run stores and 
many streets of decayed-looking, two- 
story buildings. To the natives it was 
“the big town,” to the tourist it is a 
big disappointment, and to the English 
it is a big and well-paying investment. 
A few English shopkeepers and clerks 
set the social standards for the town, 
and their colored help and servants im- 
itate them in maintaining importance 
and rank. In the native section, little 
thatched cottages, bungalows, shanties, 
and lean-tos mingle with the same free- 
dom and irresponsibility as they do in 
slums in large cities. Merchants squat 
in the hard, sun-baked dirt, with their 
wares spread in front of them. Stray 
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babies and stray dogs wander about 
aimlessly. Shouting children and with- 
ered hags, men and women clothed 
without false modesty, gather in groups, 
laugh, argue, and quarrel, with a pleas- 
ing lack of self-consciousness. 

A procession of forty natives, each 
beating a large tom-tom which he car- 
ried slung over his shoulders, blocked 
the roadway. Their leader, a partic- 
ularly vicious-looking man, spoke to the 
hack driver in dialect and repeatedly 
pointed at Captain Greely. 

“Massa,” said the driver, “man play 
say he want money.” 

“Tell him I say to go to hell. You 
savvy?” shouted Captain Greely, stand- 
ing up and angrily shaking his fist at 
the leader of the tom-tom players. 

After much jabbering among them- 
selves, and many threatening gestures, 
during which the captain had to kick 
the supercargo to keep him from. throw- 
ing out some money, the natives dis- 
persed and the hack continued along 
the road. 


“They are harmless swine,” said Cap- 
tain Greely, “and should not be con- 
fused with the natives in the interior. 
That’s where you find the real aristoc- 


racy of the African race. Tribal 
camps, disdaining authority from all 
but their chief or headman, strong in 
tradition, physically splendid, skilled in 
the ways of the jungle, self-reliant, and 
having a real dignity. How much fur- 
ther have we got to ride, and when did 
Madame Rodney reach Lagos ?” 

“Got here yesterday,” replied Mr. 
Day. “Lee Chin has turned over his 
cottage for her stay here. Chin was 
just leaving for a trip to one of his lum- 
ber camps when Roddy arrived and he 
insisted that she anchor there for as 
long as she wishes to stay. Did you 
hear that Chin made so much money 
on mahogany last year that he has had 
a piano shipped out to his shack? Some 
Chinaman, that! They say he’s really 
half English, but he certainly looks all 
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chink. White of him, though, to do 
the honors for Roddy, don’t you think?” 

It was dark by the time the hack ar. 
rived at the bungalow. The front door 
was open and a cheery light threw out 
beams of welcome. Standing just in- 
side the doorway was Madame Rodney, 

“Boys,” she sang out in a deep, 
melodious voice, “welcome to my castle, 
I am so glad to see you I could sing 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ Enter and 
be refreshed.” 

Madame Rodney was the ideal hos- 
tess. Meeting her for the first time 
was as friendly and heart-warming an 
affair as the meeting of old school 
friends. She had the gift of creating 
the feeling of instantaneous companion- 
ship. She was, in every sense, a woman 
of the world—cosmopolitan, frank, and 
entirely charming. She gave the im- 
mediate impression of competence, ap- 
pearing capable of meeting any emer- 
gency, without the slightest loss to her 
distinctly feminine appeal. Her eyes 
were deep brown and suggested under- 
standing, sympathy, and a keen sense 
of humor. Her features were regular 
and pleasing with a slight suggestion of 
fullness about the lips. An easy, grace- 
ful manner of walking accentuated her 
lithe and boyish figure. Her age was 
undoubtedly above twenty-five and be- 
low thirty-four. 

“You, captain,” she said laughingly, 
giving Captain Greely the Neptune 
handclasp, “honor my party greatly. 
Weren’t you afraid of losing your 
woman-hating reputation? Or _ have 
you reformed ?” 

“Thank you, Roddy. I was and I 
haven’t. In this instance, however, I 
decided so undeserved a_ reputation 
worth losing,” replied the captain. 

“Roddy,” interrupted Mr. Day, 
“you’ve known the rest of this crew for 
some time, but let me present the 
stranger within our midst. His name 
is Donaldson and he’s the third officer. 
Treat him gently.” 








Donaldson shook hands and_ said 
something about being happy to meet 
Madame Rodney. “It’s really a privi- 
lege,” he added, because he couldn’t 
for the life of him think of anything 
else to say. 

“Oxford?” she asked, getting a 
friendly laugh at the third’s expense. 
“Dear me! Well, third, come along 
inside and have a drink.” Gayly link- 
ing her arm through Donaldson’s, she 
led the way into the parlor. 

“Is it true,” asked Madame Rodney 
of Mr, Day, as the men made them- 
selves comfortable, “that the far-away 
look in the eyes of seafaring men comes 
from staring at the horizon and ex- 
posure to the elements? Or is it, as 
Shelmerdene, that lovely lady, said of 
her naval sweetheart, merely the result 
of a deep attachment for John Barley- 
corn?” 

“Between you and me,” Mr. Day re- 
plied confidentially, “the look you refer 
to is reserved for sea writers, not sea- 
farers. Never breathe a word of it, 
though, as it’s bad luck to destroy any 
belief in a popular illusion.” 

“Honest as the Day,” said Madame 
Rodney as the talk swung easily to mat- 
ters of mutual interest and delightful 
inconsequence. 

A colored boy struck a soft-toned 
Japanese gong announcing dinner, and, 
enveloped in an atmosphere of ripe good 
fellowship, the group went into the din- 
ing room. Carefully shaded lights 
dimly revealed the numerous Oriental 
curios with which the room was dec- 
orated. Two Satsuma Buddhas, cun- 
ningly shaped into incense burners, 
exhaled sweet-smelling clouds of in- 
cense \ Chinese god, carved in one 
piece from the root of a bamboo tree, 
and representing a blandly smiling 
Chinaman sitting astride the back of 
a most unusual frog, held a position of 
prominence on an elaborately carved 
mahogany pedestal. 

Dinner consisted of the famous con- 
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coction known to the natives as “ground 
nut chop.” It is in reality a glorified 
peanut stew made of onions, chicken, 
vegetables, potatoes and peanuts, pre- 
pared African style. If one is hungry, 
it’s delicious. With proper accompany- 
ing beverages it’s a delicacy. Two little 
colored boys served drinks. 

“Roddy,” said F, Claude Willingham, 
the supercargo, from his seat at the foot 
of the table, “you grow more charming 
yearly. When I saw you last at Dakar 
I thought you about perfect. Now I 
realize that my recollection didn’t half 
do you justice.” 

“Good boy, super!” applauded Mad- 
ame Rodney. “I see you've kept in 
practice. Your speech is nearly as 
finished as the chief's. Have another 
drink and try another speech.” 

“You'll spoil the little good that’s left 
in him with such compliments,” mum- 
bled the chief. “But, Roddy dear, 
where have you been since last we met 
and why the Lagos residence ?” 

“It's this way,” she began, leading 
the way back into the parlor, “and it’s a 
long, sad story. Before I tell you the 
gruesome facts can’t we have a little 
song? I’m dying for some American 
ragtime. What were they singing when 
you left the States? You,” she laugh- 
ingly commanded, turning to Mr. Day, 
“share this piano stool with me. If you 
sing in the wrong key, off goes your 
head !” 

Donaldson had brought his banjo, and 
he and Mr. Day started to harmonize, 
with the rest joining in satisfactorily. 
A colored boy, carrying a tray load of 
bottles and glasses, unobtrusively made 
himself indispensable. 

If the music were to be judged by 
the enjoyment it gave, it was good mu- 
sic. The supercargo was the only one 
who didn’t seem to appreciate it. He 
showed his annoyance at the lack of 
attention Roddy gave his remarks, and 
affected a supercilious air at her very 
evident delight in the singing. 
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After each song Madame Rodney ex- 
claimed : 

“Boys, that’s beautiful! You deserve 
more than praise for that. I can’t say 
what will it be, but I can still ask which 
you will have. Try that ‘Dardanella’ 
again, and come out strong with your 
lead, third.” 

In some mysterious manner it grew 
to be one o'clock, and the captain, 
always a precise and careful man, de- 
cided that it was time to leave. The 
ship was scheduled to sail from Lagos 
at six thirty that morning, and, after a 
little persuasion, the chief engineer 
agreed it was time to go. They made 
an affectionate farewell speech, to which 
Madame Rodney cleverly responded, 
and took their leave. 

“This singing’s all right if you like 
it,” said the supercargo, after the cap- 
tain and chief had left, “but let me show 
you a real Spanish dance.” 

“Fine!” agreed Roddy. 
of a dancer myself, 
you can do.” 

The super smoothed his already 
sleeked-down hair, straightened his vest, 
and very deliberately arose. Assuming 
a posture which he mistakenly believed 
to be classical and distinctly Spanish, 
he gave his own interpretation of the 
dance. He had a certain amount of 
grace and unlimited amount of nerve, 
and, although he was breathing heavily 
as he concluded, he resumed his 
immensely pleased with himself. 

“Not so bad, super,” Roddy compli- 
mented, “although you’re not doing 
Spanish dancing as I know it. It should 
go like this.” Whereupon Roddy grace- 
fully did a few steps. 

To the enthusiasm of Mr. Day and 
Mr. Donaldson, the super grudgingly 
added his faint praise. 

“But I know Spanish dancing, too,” 
he insisted. “I studied it in Madrid 
for three years.” 

Mr. Willingham’s susceptible vanity 
had been bruised and his sulky tone and 


“T’m a bit 
Let’s see what 


seat 
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manner betrayed the inherent boorish- 
ness beneath his usual veneer of exag- 
gerated courtesy. 

“Don’t be a confounded liar,” growled 
Donaldson, resenting the super’s atti- 
tude toward Madame Rodney. 
probably never come nearer Madrid 
than Harlem or Hoboken, and, if |] 
were you, I’d go back to the ship.” 

“Well, you’re not me,” sneered the 
super. “You're just a big, ignorant 
deck hand that——” 

He didn’t get any further. Donald- 
son walked up to him, slapped his face 
much in the manner a man might slap 
an annoying puppy dog, and, muttering 
something uncomplimentary about su- 
percargoes, escorted him to the door 
and threw him out. 

“T’ll get you for that!” shouted the 
super, but he was going in the wrong 
direction. 

Madame Rodney and Mr. Day were 
quietly talking when Donaldson came 
back. 

“Madame Rodney,” said Donaldson, 
“T am sorry this had to happen. You 
must think I’m unappreciative of the 
way you treated us to-night. I guess 
I'll be going now. 

“Going now? Why, don’t be ridicu- 
lous!” she exclaimed. “Putting that 
super out was the best thing you've done 
all evening. He always did get on my 
nerves. Sit down and have a smoke. 
I want to tell you about my trip into 
the interior.” 

Madame Rodney sat facing the two 
men. Her eyes gleamed_ with reminis- 
cent excitement as she began to relate 
her adventures during the past year. 

“When I met you last in Dakar,” she 
said, looking at Mr, Day, “I had just 
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Good-by.” 


finished a business survey of conditions 


along the African coast. Through a 
friend, I heard that the demand for 
travel motion pictures was large and I 
decided to try my hand at it. After 
some delay I obtained the backing of 
the Atlas Photo Company and went up 











the Niger River, far into the interior. 
I took twenty natives with me—men I 
could fairly well trust—and we visited 
the Tawreg, the Hausman, and the 
Danzee tribes. They were, on the 
whole, friendly, and as one of my guides 
was the son of a chieftain, we had little 
difficulty in obtaining pictures that were 
as different from the ordinary stereo- 
typed travel pictures, as—well, as the 
third, here, is different from the super.” 
She gave Donaldson a captivating smile, 
and continued : 

“We ran across the Bowna tribe, 
whose complexions, as you’ve probably 
heard, are nearly white. Honestly, it’s 
startling to see a crowd like that after 
nothing but black-faced people for 
months. They were quite civilized. 
Made the most artistic leather work I’ve 
ever seen—intricate designs carried out 
with a skill and precision that rivals the 
Italian mosaic work. Made their own 
dyes, too, and colored their materials 
with gorgeous combinations.” 

Madame Rodney paused to light a 
cigarette. Mr. Donaldson marveled at 
the matter-of-fact manner in which she 
spoke of her experiences. She was, he 
thought, quite the most unusual woman 
he had ever met. He pictured her 
directing an expedition of twenty black 
men into an unexplored, fever-infested 
wilderness, studying strange cannibal 
tribes, fearlessly combating all the perils 
of such an undertaking, and then speak- 
ing about the adventure in the same 
light manner a woman might employ in 
discussing a visit to an art gallery or 
a department store. 

“Two hundred miles further, in the 
Sookotoo section,” continued Madame 
Rodney, “we reached the Tawreg tribe. 
Do you know of them? Originally 
from the Ashen district. Their women 
are physically superior to the men and 
lead the tribe in battle. The men are 


no weaklings either. The Tawregs are 
the most feared tribe of warriors in 
Africa. 


Their chief, a woman fully 
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six feet two and built like a pugilist, 
treated me as though I were a strange 
little doll. She felt my muscles, had 
me try to lift a spear, and then stood 
laughing at me until I felt actually em- 
barrassed.” 

“Didn’t you have trouble with sick- 
ness?” asked Mr. Day. “I’ve heard the 
fever is deadly inland, and Heaven 
knows it’s bad enough here.” 

“We lost six of our men the first 
month out,” she said. “They're like 
chimpanzees—sick at night and dead in 
the morning. However, I managed to 
get some splendid pictures and started 
back with about six thousand feet of 
film, worth approximately three dollars 
a foot. We were within several weeks’ 
distance of Lagos when one of my men 
refused to do his share of the carrying. 
Of course I had him whipped. That 
night he ran away. Before he went, 
however, he set fire to our supply tent, 
and, while we were too close to Lagos 
to be seriously hampered by the loss of 
many necessities, every one of my films 
were destroyed. Not a single reel left. 
Six months work and about eighteen 
thousand dollars literally gone up in 
smoke. Ah, well, so it goes! I’m 
starting out again next week to take 
another fling at it.” 

There was no doubt about it: Madame 
Rodney was superb. Here was a 
woman who had braved hardship, wild 
beasts, and cannibals ; undergone strenu- 
ous activities that would have tried the 
most courageous of men; experienced 
adventures that at the slightest slip up 
meant certain death; calmly stating 
that, despite her heart-breaking mis- 
fortune, she was determined to start 
over again. It was magnificent. Had 
she been more of the masculine type of 
woman adventurer it might have beén 
easier to grasp. 3ut this cultured, 
poised, extremely feminine woman, in- 
delibly stamped with the aristocracy of 
good breeding, seemed slightly out of 
character in such surroundings. 
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Donaldson was the first to break the 
reverie. 

“Madame Rodney,” said he, walking 
over to her and holding out his hand, 
“may I shake hands with you? I can’t 
begin to tell you how much I admire 
your courage and determination. I 
wish I were going back into the interior 
to be of help to you.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” she said, 
accepting his handclasp and looking 
him squarely in the eyes. “I could cer- 
tainly make good use of you, if you’re 
willing to take the chance of an un- 
certain game. I believe I’m enough of 
a judge of character to know that you 
are suggesting this on a man-to-man 
basis.” 

“T wouldn’t have suggested it other- 
wise,” replied Donaldson, steadfastly 
returning her gaze. 

Mr. Day interrupted: 

“That’s all very pretty, Donaldson, 
but we're sailing in about five hours. 
You can’t very well desert the ship. Of 
course you can,” he added, noticing 
Donaldson’s expression, “but you know 
what that means. You might just as 
well tear up your ticket, as you'll be 
blacklisted by every shipping com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Day liked Donaldson. And 
perhaps he was thinking of the extra 
watches he and the second officer would 
have to share until they could pick up 
another third mate. 

“The devil take all that!’ Donaldson 
said. “It’s worth it. Think of the real 
adventure here! A journey into un- 
known places with plenty of action and 
danger. An absolute severing of all ties 
connecting me with civilization. Why,” 
he laughed, “it would be as good as 
being born anew.” 

,“You’re a little queer all right,” mut- 
tered Day, “giving up a good berth with 
a fine old man, and killing your chances 
of ever being a captain. Still, if you’re 
going, I suppose you'll go. Well——” 

“Be sure of yourself,” cautioned 


Madame Rodney, “before you decide. 
It’s not too late to change your mind, 
you know. I'd like mightily to have 
you along, but ” There was a 
slightly challenging look in her eyes as 
she talked. 

“lve made up my mind,” replied 
Donaldson. “I want to make this trip 
more than I’ve ever wanted to do any- 
thing. I’m going with you.” 


Mr. Day looked at his watch. 

“You've little time to lose, if you’re 
going to get any of your gear off the 
ship before sailing time,” he said. “It’s 
after two now and it will be daylight at 
I'll wait here for you to get 


five. 
back.” 

Donaldson walked to the door and 
whistled for the hack driver, who had 
been slumbering on the seat of the car- 
riage. 

“Be back in about an hour,” he flung 
over his shoulder as he went out. 

Driving toward the ship, Donald- 
son’s thoughts centered upon the de- 
cision he had made. The fact that he 
was giving up, practically upon the spur 
of the moment, his lifetime ambition to 
be the master of a ship, bothered him 
not at all. He felt more keenly and 
joyously alive than he’d felt in many 
months. 

He closed his eyes and visioned the 
adventures he would have. Long days 
of tracking through the mysterious 
jungle with its strange and luxuriant 
foliage, its untainted beauty of primeval 
grandeur, its profound solitude and 
almost ungraspable appeal to the im- 
agination. He saw himself preparing 
a camp for the night, saw the camp fires 
challenging the impenetrable darkness, 
heard the sounds of curious animals 
attracted by the blaze. He could plainly 
visualize the barbaric pageantry of the 
tribes they would meet, their weird 
customs, their remarkable craftsman- 
ship, their almost uncanny sense of 
rhythm. And through it all he pictured 
Madame Rodney, poised, efficient, un- 








derstanding, appreciative; a companion 
in sympathetic accord with himself and 
keenly alive to the fanciful appeal of 
the undertaking. 

“A wonderful woman,” he said aloud, 
“brave, spirited, idealistic. I’d stake my 
life on her high sense of honor. What 
an opportunity for glorious adventure! 
What a——” 

“You speak me, massa?” asked the 
driver turning around. 

“No,” said Donaldson, snapping out 
of it; “that is, yes. I said to speed her 
up a bit.” 

Donaldson reached in his pocket for 
his pipe and suddenly remembered that 
he'd forgotten to ask Mr. Day for his 
pass-key. He had locked his cabin door 
on leaving the ship, by means of a snap 
lock, and absent-mindedly left his own 
key in the room. 

“Hold up there,” he sang out to the 
driver. “Turn around and get back 
to the place we just left as quick as you 
can. Lively now!” he commanded. 

After a seemingly interminable 
length of time, which was actually about 
twenty minutes, the hack pulled up in 
the roadway in front of Madame Rod- 
ney’s bungalow. Donaldson ran to the 
front door, which stood half ajar, and 
instinctively reached for the knocker. 
Hearing no response, he hesitated a 
moment and entered. The parlor was 
empty. He felt decidedly that without 
the presence of Madame Rodney the 
room was slightly repugnant. Bottles 
and glasses littered the table and floor 
and an unpleasant odor of stale tobacco 
drifted oppressively about the room. 
His attention was caught by the sound 
of voices coming from the little room 
adjoining the parlor. 

“You really must go now,” he heard 
in Madame Rodney’s 
“Donaldson will be 
with a softened inflection—“his 
means much to me. 
boy. 


even tones. 

back soon, and’— 

faith 

He’s such a nice 

So somehow clean—unspoiled— 
Her voice faltered. 


a 
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Mr. Day’s rumbling bass was unintel- 
ligible as he interrupted. 

Donaldson stood as though hypno- 
tized. He was indeed unable to move. 
Unconsciously his ears strained to hear 
Madame Rodney as she continued. 

“You,” she said, and her voice con- 
veyed a caressing warmth that, by her 
following words, quite chilled the listen- 


ing Donaldson, “you I have wanted 
more than honor itself.” 
In the momentary silence that fol- 


lowed, Donaldson strove to comprehend 
intelligently the situation and to regain 
his self-control. He stood spellbound, 
amazed, incredulous. He felt suddenly 
very old and extremely weary. His 
mind snatched desperately at the 
thought that possibly he was the victim 
of a strange hallucination. He walked 
to the table and poured himself a stiff 
drink which he swallowed in one gulp. 

A sense of betrayal and a surge of 
uncontrollable anger, for which Don- 
aldson did not attempt to find reasonable 


justification, took possession of him. 
Grotesque figures danced across his 


vision derisively shouting, “Fool! Fool! 
Fool!” An insane desire to smash, to 
destroy, to kill, overcame him. The 
large veins on his hands stood out 
prominently and his face became dis- 
torted with the emotions of a religious 
fanatic who sees his god violated and 
trampled in the mud. With great de- 
liberation he slowly walked toward the 
room from which the whispering voices 
came. 

A few minutes later Donaldson, walk- 
ing unsteadily, left the bungalow and 
climbed back into the hack. In’a 
metallic voice he ordered the driver to 
take him to the ship. Wearily he 
rested his head in the palms of his 
hands. The curve of his back spelled 
utter dejection as he sat immersed in a 
fog of bitter self-condemnation. His 


crushing disillusionment rankled in his 
mind, 
*‘Tdealistic! 


High sense of honor! 
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You poor fool,” he repeated dully to 
himself, 

The seaman on watch was heating a 
pot of coffee in the galley as the hack 
reached the gangway. Donaldson hur- 


ried aboard, carefully looked around to 
make sure his arrival had been un- 
noticed, and entered his cabin by climb- 
ing through the open porthole. 


The captain’s night order book read 
“Call all hands at five thirty ; have lines 
singled up and make ship ready for 
sea. Call cooks four thirty. Pilot due 
at six. Call me at five thirty.” 
Promptly at five thirty the second mate, 
who was on watch, knocked at Mr. 
Donaldson’s door and was surprised to 
hear his immediate response instead of 
the usual sleepy ‘““‘Who’s there?” For- 
ward in the sailors’ forecastle the voice 
of Jensen could be heard shouting: 

“Rise and shine, you lazy lubbers. 
Sailing day. All hands on deck. Turn 
out.” 

The usual grunting and cursing fol- 
lowed as the men obediently sat up, 
rubbed the sleep from their eyes, and 
started to put on their clothes. Ina few 
more minutes the deck was alive with 
freshly awakened and still slightly som- 
nolent seamen, gulping down steaming 
coffee and, by perceptible signs, slowly 
becoming their workaday selves. The 
deck pipes played their sharp staccato 
as the steam for the forward winches 
was applied. 

Captain Greely appeared on the boat 
deck and squinted at the sky. He took 
a few turns along the lower bridge, 
pulled his tobacco pouch and pipe from 
his pocket, and proceeded to light up. 
With the first few puffs of tobacco a 
gradual smile appeared and lit up his 
rather stern features. Making a trum- 
pet out of his cupped hands he leaned 
over the rail and shouted to one of the 
loitering seamen: 

“Tell the mate I want to see him.” 

“The mate’s not aboard, sir,” replied 
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the man returning from a _ thorough 
search of the ship. ‘The night watch 
says he ain’t got back from shore.” 

The captain paced up and down in 
short, angry strides. 

“Damn’ strange!” he thought. ‘Fine 
times when even a mate can’t be trusted 
to attend to his duty. He knew we 
were sailing on the early morning tide, 
too. That’s not like Day, though. 
Probably a drink too many. Well, he'll 
undoubtedly drift along any minute 
now. Must give him a call down. Re- 
flects on me. Too friendly with him, 
I guess. Sets bad example to the crew, 
too.” 

“The pilot’s here, sir,” said the sec- 
ond, approaching the captain as though 
unwilling to break in upon his reflec- 
tions. “Do you want to see him?” 

The pilot, a portly negro dressed in 
a soiled white uniform, had followed 
the second up the ladder without wait- 
ing to be called. He had all the as- 
surance of the native African who 
knows his services are indispensable. 

“Good mornin’, captain,” he said, 
“We all ready?” 

“No. One of my officers still ashore. 
How long will the tide hold?” 

“Well, captain, we'd ought to get un- 
der way most any minute now. Guess 
I has time for a cup ob coffee and a bite 
ob breakfast, if you don’t mind, cap- 
tain.” 

The captain walked away without re- 
plying and the pilot promptly proceeded 
to the officers’ mess room. There he 
was served, much to the disgust of the 
Japanese’ steward, who had not become 
accustomed to African voyages and 
drew an unwavering color line. 

Captain Greely the “ship 
about to sail’’ signal made. Im- 
mediately three long blasts of the steam 
whistle echoed and reéchoed with a 
shrill piercing cry that awakened and 
antagonized the still sleeping popula- 
tion for miles around. He then sent 
for Mr. Donaldson. 


ordered 











“What time did you leave Madame 
Rodney’s last night?” he asked, and 
without awaiting an answer continued: 
“Was Mr. Day there when you left?” 

“Yes, sir, he was,” replied Donald- 
son. 

“Was he sober?” 

“I can’t say, sir.” 

“Can’t say what?” fumed the cap- 
tain. “Don’t you know when a man’s 
sober? Get to Madame Rodney’s as 
quick as you can, sir, and carry him 
back if necessary!” 

Donaldson was halfway over the 
gangway when a native dressed in the 
uniform of the English colonial police 
appeared, leisurely sauntering along the 
dock, and hailed him. 

“The sergeant say they’s one ob yo’ 
men at headquarters. The sergeant say 
yo’ captain better come,” he drawled. 

A burst of laughter came from the 
men who had been leaning against the 
rail listening to the policeman. 

“The mate’s drunk and in the brig,” 
laughed one. 

“If it was one of us the Old Man’d 
up and leave us,” came from another. 

“Serve you bloody well right if he 
did,” shouted a little cockney sailor. 
“You’re a drunken swine in every port 
and the mate’s never been drunk enough 
to be pinched before. Give every 
man a chanst, says I.” 

Captain Greely had been taking in 
the entire conversation. His expres- 
sion showed the contempt he felt for 
his chief officer. He made a mental re- 
solution to sign him off when the ship 
reached her home port. 

“Tell your sergeant to let my man 
come aboard,” he shouted to the police- 
man on the dock. “I'll pay his fine.” 

“Yo’ man cain’t come, captain,” the 
officer replied; “he’s daid.” 

There was a hushed silence as every 
one struggled to believe they had mis- 
understood. 

“Dead!” gasped 
“Did you say dead?” 


Captain Greely. 
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replied the policeman; 
“Ah said daid. Yo’ man was found 
daid, sah. He be stuck plenty with 
knife. Sergeant say yo’ better come, 
sah.” 

The crew, aflame with anger, gath- 
ered in seething groups and loudly 
talked and gesticulated. “Murdered!” 
“The mate’s been murdered!” “Damn 
these robbing cut-throat darkies. The 
government ought to send a battleship 
and blow up the port!” “They’ve mur- 
dered the mate!” “We’d ought to get 
together and go ashore and find the 
damn’ darkies and lynch ’em!” Every 
man ventured his excited opinions and 
suggestions, ranging from a condemna- 
tion of the entire British government 
to a wholesale slaughter of the colored 
population of Lagos. 

Remaining quietly aloof, Captain 
Greely tried to arrive at a logical con- 
clusion of the statements the policeman 
had made. His first thoughts were 
that he had been unjust in assuming 
that Mr. Day had been negligent in his 
duty. Then he remembered the mate’s 
wife, that lovely and very-much-in-love 
young girl that Mr. Day had brought 
aboard to dinner one night. It would 
be hard to tell her. He decided to 
quiet down his agitated crew before 
going ashore, and ordered all hands 
mustered. 

“Men,” said Captain Greely to the 
quickly assembled group, “you’ve heard 
that Mr. Day’s been murdered. We 
must not take it upon ourselves, how- 
ever, to decide who is guilty or try to 
inflict punishment. There is a proper 
organization to administer justice here, 
and I shall put forth every effort to see 
that justice is obtained. In the mean- 
time you are to attend to your work as 
usual.” 

F. Claude Willingham, the super- 
cargo, had been nervously listening to 
the captain’s remarks. His face was 





“Yes, sah,” 


unusually pallid and his weak chin and 
never appeared to 


mean mouth had 
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Worse advantage. His shifty eyes 
glanced hatefully in the direction of 
Mr. Donaldson and in a tone of unmis- 
takable insinuation he said: 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Donaldson 
to tell what he knows, captain? Per- 
haps he can tell you who stabbed Mr. 
Day.” 

There was no mistaking the inference, 
Had the super declared outright that 
Donaldson had either murdered or 
taken part inthe murder of Mr. Day, 
his meaning could not have been more 
plain. The super’s remarks caused 
almost as much of a sensation as had 
the first announcement of the mate’s 
death. Most of the crew liked and re- 
spected Mr. Donaldson and despised the 
super. They confidently expected that 
an emphatic denial, followed by a de- 
served thrashing, would clear Donald- 
son’s name. 

Mr. Donaldson had, by a very visible 
effort, restrained himself, He made a 
movement as though to advance upon 
the super, hesitated, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and stood calmly awaiting what- 
ever was to happen. 

Captain Greely looked inquiringly at 
Donaldson. Although he did not be- 
lieve the super’s thinly veiled charge, 
he thought it advisable to finish the 
matter at once, as the accusation had 
been made before the entire crew. 
There was a brief period in which the 
only audible sound was the straining of 
the hawsers as the ship swayed to the 
tide. 

“What have you to say, Mr. Donald- 
son?” demanded the captain, breaking 
the silence. 

“Nothing at all, sir, except that the 
supercargo is, as usual, a contemptible 
liar,” Donaldson replied quietly. 

“Call all your names now, you big 
bully,” yelped the supercargo. “You'll 
not have the chance again.”” The super 
was sure of himself. He was confident 
of the third’s guilt and had created a 
very pleasing mental picture of Mr. 


Donaldson behind the bars of a jail. He 
was also manifestly delighted at being 
the center of the entire crew’s atten- 
tion. It was the first time he had been 
considered important enough to warrant 
such recognition and he was going to 
make the most of it. 

“When I left Madame Rodney’s last 
night,” he continued, modestly omitting 
to state that the third had speeded him 
on his way at the time, “I decided to 
wait around near by to see what would 
happen. I got close enough to the 
bungalow to hear Donaldson say he 
was willing to desert the ship to ac- 
company Madame Rodney. He said 
he was going to get some of his belong- 
ings ashore and I saw him climb into 
the hack and drive away.” 

The super paused dramatically. 

“T trailed him,” he went on, a ma- 
licious sneer twisting the corners of his 
mouth, “‘and after going a short distance 
he suddenly changed his mind and drove 
back to the house again. I watched him 
from some bushes across the road. He 
‘went into the house and reappeared in 
‘several minutes talking to himself like 
‘a crazy man, and acting as though he 
had committed some terrible crime. He 
buried his face in his hands and seemed 
to be crying, probably in remorse. 
Then he drove back to the ship. I fol- 
lowed him and saw him sneak aboard. 
What did he do in that house? Why 
‘was he so worked up when he came 
out? Why did he seem so anxious to 
vet aboard before being seen? Why 
did he say he had nothing to say when 
you just asked him about the murder? 
‘Ask him now, captain. See if he says 
I’m a liar now.” 

Captain Greely asserted his authority. 

“IT want you, Mr. Willingham, and 
you, Mr. Donaldson, to come with me 
at once. This is a very serious affair 
and the authorities are the ones to deal 
with it. I want to hear no more from 
you at present,” he ordered, turning 
toward the super. 
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As Captain Greely and Mr. Donald- 
son, followed by the native policeman 
and Mr. Willingham, walked toward the 
police station, the crowds in the street 
stared and pointed and talked about 
them. That some crime of unusual 
proportion had been committed was 
known and discussed and passed along 
by the natives with the same unwhole- 
some relish as it was by the residents of 
the European section. One of the crew 
of the American ship had been mur- 
dered! Some one would be arrested, 
tried, and possibly hung! 

A large, square, one-storied brick 
building, located near the principal 
business street, served to house the local 
administrators of British justice. The 
police force was run as a military in- 
stitution with enlisted native personnel. 
All the officers, from sergeant up, were 
white Englishmen in the military ser- 
vice. Captain Greely’s group were im- 
mediately ushered into the office of the 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Duncan, 

“A very unfortunate affair. Very 
unfortunate indeed,” said that official, 
vigorously nodding his head to em- 
phasize how unfortunate an affair it 
was, “but we lost no time in rounding 
up our man. Caught him tracking into 
the interior less than an hour after your 
mate was killed. Of course, we might 
have been delayed, if Madame Rodney 
hadn't informed us of ig 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Captain 
Greely. “Do I understand correctly that 
you have caught the murderer and that 
Madame Rodney helped you?” 

“Precisely,” Lieutenant Duncan re- 
plied. ‘Madame Rodney reached here 
about four thirty this morning. She 
was in a most hysterical state. Said 
her husband had i 

“Her husband!’ exclaimed Captain 
Greely, 








“Yes, her husband,” repeated Lieu- 
tenant Duncan impatiently. “Didn't 
you know she married Lee Chin in 
Freetown three months ago? Why, 
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half the coast were talking about it at 
the time,” he exclaimed, noting the ex- 
pressions of incredulous amazement 
upon the faces of his audience. “How a 
woman like that could marry a China- 
man ” he continued, and paused re- 
flectively. ‘“Well, as I was saying, she 
rushed in here and said that Lee Chin 
had unexpectedly returned early this 
morning. Said he’d been drinking 
heavily, and possibly that accounted for 
his jealowsy in seeing your man there. 
Chin drew a knife, rushed upon your 
man, and stabbed him repeatedly. He 
was dead by the time we got there with 
the doctor. Of course I immediately 
sent out some of my best men and they 
caught Chin heading for his camp, 
He'll get short shrift of it, I can tell you. 
Serve him jolly right, too. Now about 
your sailing, captain—I see no reason 
why you need be delayed by this un- 
fortunate affair. We have a plain case 
here and I don’t see how you could do 
much good by staying on here for the 
trial.” 

On the walk back to the ship, Captain 
Greely noticed the supercargo’s absence. 
As the captain and Mr. Donaldson had 
been immersed in their own thoughts, 
the super had taken advantage of their 
preoccupation to get back to his own 
room quietly, and he was at that moment 
trying to decide whether he’d fare worse 
aboard ship or as a deserter ashore. 

The calm expression of Donaldson’s 
face gave no inkling of the tumultuous 
thoughts that were surging through his 
mind: the strangeness of fate; the dis- 
cordant crash of heavy breakers merci- 
lessly pounding a stranded vessel; the 
guiding destiny that had prevented him 
from committing the crime that Chin 
would shortly pay for with his life; and, 
most of all, he was thinking that he’d 
soon be at sea again. Away from all 
the lies, the cheapness, the deception, the 
tawdry emotions. It was good to think 





of being at sea again soon. 
The ship cleared Lagos on the evening 
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tide. After they had dropped the pilot, 
and were standing out to sea, Captain 
Greely sa:d: 

“Well, Mr. Donaldson, I still can’t 
fathom out why Madame Rodney mar- 
ried that Chinaman, even though he is 
loaded down with money. Of course, 
tastes differ and, after all, it’s really her 
own affair. She’ll be in for real scandal 


now, all right. Every evil tongue along 
the coast will discuss poor Day and 
Madame Rodney and link them together 
in an unsavory manner. And all because 
Chin is a drunken beast. Roddy’s really, 
you know, a splendid little woman, and 
straight as a well-steered course.” 

“Yes,” replied Donaldson, as his eyes 
sought and held the horizon. 





TO A LADY IN OCTOBER 


pIKE radiant October’s self you seem. 
Your beauty, mellowed, at its zenith hour, 
In ripe fulfillment, sweeter than in dream; 
In full fruition, fairer than in flower! 


Time now has brought you happy harvesting ; 
Has wrapped you in a golden autumn haze; 

Yet still your eyes hold memories of spring; 
Still on your lips the fires of summer blaze! 


Spring, summer, autumn were your lovers, all, 

And each brought gifts to make your beauty fair. 
And now, although you hear another call, 

The gifts of these, your lovers, still you wear! 


Come winter—he will be your lover, too, 
And find new ornaments to bring to you! 
RosELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY. 
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HERE are no new plots,” de- 

I clared Elizabeth Hope, pulling 

off her gloves jerkily. “Polti 
allows twenty-eight dramatic situations, 
doesn’t he? Well, I think he exagger- 
ates vilely.” 

As she entered her little sitting room 
she touched the wall and the yellow- 
shaded Chinese jar lamp bloomed like a 
young May moon. Lance shut the door 
behind them, and, with the naturalness 
of habit, lifted the lid of the other jar 
and took a good long sniff of rose leaves 
dried and spiced. Then his glance fell 
on a disorganized pile of books heaped 
on the workmanlike table: not the kind 
of book to meet in this kind of room: 
lowbrow books, gamins who have slunk 
in from the street. 

“Have you got down to those?” he 
wondered, 

“T have scorned nothing.” 

He picked up the top one, and began, 
in the masculine manner, to read it back- 
wards, The girl sat forward in her 
armchair and let her eyes rest on him 
with that satisfaction which they always 
experienced when he obstructed the 
view. He was a rather conspicuous 
figure in spite of clothes which were 
unnoticeable in New York, though they 
might have been noticed elsewhere be- 
cause of their quiet correctness. His 
hair, though close-clipped, was as warm 
as a daffodil. His brilliant blue eyes 
had notes of fun in the corners, and 
something alert and virile about his way 
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of moving made that seem full of color 
also. He was one of the golden blonds 
whose blondness seems more than skin 
deep, who stand out as though soaked in 
sunlight. 

“TI have sat up nights,” the girl con- 
tinued, “curdling my young blood with 
adventure and diablerie, until I know 
every plot in the world. I apologize to 
Polti. Twenty-eight ? There are 
twenty-eight million, like the Hindu 
hells—and every one of them thread- 
bare. What made us start on this wild- 
goose chase anyway? A new sensational 
story? It can’t be done.” 

Lance, in the other armchair, swung 
around until his knee pointed at her 
with a decision of its own. 

“What’s the matter with you? Crazy 
about it at first, and now you're ready 
to chuck the whole thing.” 

“Oh, at first,” mused Elizabeth. She 
smiled softly, tapping her foot with a 
little dragging motion on the Chinese 
rug. This was the rug to which she re- 
ferred as “my one extravagance,” ignor- 
ing the fact that its presence had made 
several others obligatory. “Consider the 
romantic circumstances. I’d have been 
crazy about anything, that night.” She 
tilted her chin like a child on the verge 
of an impertinence—a tilt that hinted 
“even you.” She was rather tall, but 
her trimness and her dark, pinkish color- 
ing reminded one of a Java sparrow. 
In her street clothes there was the sug- 
gestion of the art-business world about 
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her. One guessed that she wrote or 
painted, not too idealistically, and that 
she belonged to a good club or two, and 
was eminently clubbable. 

“That was one extraordinary evening, 
the first evening we met each other, 
down in Florida,” Lance said thought- 
fully. 

“Wasn't responded Elizabeth 
eagerly. “Think of meeting a perfect 
stranger—do you realize that you were 
once a perfect stranger?—and making 
up your mind to write a story with him, 
just like that! I was carried entirely 
off my feet. Intellectually, we simply 
rushed into each other’s arms.” 

Lance got up and lighted the logs— 
not gas but natural ones—that lay ready 
in the fireplace. On the mantle hung 
the only picture that the room contained: 
the portrait of a lovely, slightly vapid 
woman; a Sully, rather like a diluted 
Romney. Under the warm reflex of 
the flames it took on an appreciable re- 
semblance to Elizabeth, who was by no 
means vapid. 

“There were all the accessories 
he began, then stopped as though the 
words had been substituted for others 
which he did not say, and he was not 
sure how the phrase was going to end. 

“Weren’t there? And it might have 
been spoiled so easily. Do you remem- 
ber? The piazza over the water, and 
the ships so close that you expected them 
to sail in over the railing any minute. 
And pink lanterns, and palmettos, and 
the perfume of cape jessamine zs 

“And enough white oleanders for a 
‘stylish buryin’?’” 

“And champagne, the very last they 
had, and—music. Do you remember 
the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube’ with jazz 
variations ?” 

“Our steps suited—every way, eh?” 

“Didn’t they? I tremble to think 
what I must have told you. We were 
the only thing the other had ever met 
like each other,” sighed Elizabeth, be- 
coming involved in the mazes-of feeling. 


it?” 














“T was so full of myself and my literary 
aspirations that I had to tell somebody,” 
“Thank you.” 

“You needn’t. 
bad.” 

“Easily. I kept on telling you things 
about myself that I actually hadn’t 
known before.” 

“We were more ourselves with each 
other than we were alone.” She paused 
to wonder. Then the thought before the 
last flowed over her again. “And it 
might have been spoiled so easily. It 
might have degenerated into a perfectly 
commonplace love affair. I have the 
highest respect for us both because it 
didn’t. I can see it simply teetering on 
the edge of the precipice. Do you know, 
I believe that what saved us was decid- 
ing to write that story together. It di- 
verted our impulses. It—sublimated 
them,” said Elizabeth, who had no clear 
idea of what the term meant but be- 
lieved it to be daring. “I know that we 
discussed our sensations at great length, 
and decided that we mustn’t be afraid 
of a feeling because nobody had ever 
had it before; we must be experi- 
mental.” 

“And that was months ago, and the 
story isn’t written vet.” 

“And yet,” pondered Elizabeth, “it 
was a perfectly whole one.” 

“The story?” 

“No, the feeling. 


You were just as 


Our—what would 
you call it anyway? There must be a 
name for it. We can’t have a monopoly 
of it, after all.” 

“Friendship?” 

“Idiot!” ejaculated Elizabeth whole- 
heartedly. “I never was your friend. 
And ‘intimacy’ suggests other things. 
And I don’t care for ‘affection,’ though 
I am passing fond of you, Lanty.” 

“Same here,” responded Lance cordi- 
ally. 

“And we are certainly not in love 
with each other,” continued the analyst 
without the least self-consciousness. 
“That is definitely settled. And yet the 











way we feel harmonizes with everything 
and absorbs elements from all these re- 
lations. It’s so much more subtle, don’t 
you think? You not only appreciate 
the flavor of emotion but you keep your 
head sufficiently clear to appreciate your 
appreciation, It’s wonderful,” sighed 
the connoisseur of sensation, narrowing 
her long eyes. 

“My Uncle Robert,” observed Lance 
sententiously, “used to say, ‘Boy, al- 
ways stay sober enough to enjoy a 


drink.’”” His voice grew cajoling. 
“Now, don’t get huffy. He meant it in 
the Omar sense, figuratively. At least, 


I do.” 

“We've found a new sentimental re- 
lation, Oh, Lanty, we need a word for 
it—something bordery; not love nor 
friendship.” 

“‘Tet’s split the difference ’twixt the 
two, and feel—just as the angels do,’” 
quoted Lance mischievously. 

“You're in a desperately secondhand 
humor to-night,” grumbled his com- 
panion, “And that brings us back to the 
nonexistent plot. Everything in the 
world is secondhand. The only advan- 
tage I see in that blessed story is that 
it gives us an excuse for seeing each 
other.” 

“Do we need one?” 

“Oh, it’s better. There are conven- 
tions. Do you suppose that Aunt Fanny 
and Aunt Clara would approve of my 
running about with you as much as I 
do, 


” 


story or no story? 
“T—suppose not.” 
the fire 

“And where’s the harm? You 
treat me exactly as though I were an- 
other man, don’t you?” 
did not 
began in 


Lance stared into 
vet 
| aAnce 


Elizabeth 
tone: 


answer. Suddenly 


a high, defensive 
“I don’t care. I positively refuse to 
my heroine come home 
at two in the morning and pitch over a 
dead stranger lying on her Shiraz run- 
ner,” 


begin by having 
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“Well,” retorted the collaborator, 
“why accuse me? I haven’t suggested 
it, have 1? Beasport. Don’t let’s give 
up yet. We decided, didn’t we, that 
there’s nothing like a good mystery story 
for getting into the limelight. Plot and 
style. We’re going to get a corking idea 
somewhere and do it in an arresting, 
live way. A heart as big as a palmetto 
cabbage. Humor, passion, epigram 

“Where do you expect that epigram to 
come from?” 

“Largely from you.” 

“Lanty! We've read everything that 
promised—and it doesn’t.” 

“We don’t want it from books. We 
want a nice, fresh, raw cut from life. 
See here.” Lance got up. “Look and 
listen.” Resting on the ball of one foot, 
he trailed the other behind him, his out- 
flung arm dramatically completing the 
line. In an impassioned manner he be- 
gan singing. 





“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night; 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me—who knows how?— 
To thy chamber window, sweet! 

“Why did it lead him there?” de- 
manded Lance. “Because that was 
where he most wanted to go. His mind 
was full of that girl. When at a loss, 
apply to the subliminal consciousness. 
That’s our best bet.” 

Elizabeth kindled. 

“You mean, just start out, trusting to 
chance ?” 

“Exactly. We're full of this mystery- 
adventure stuff, just as he was of the 
girl, The spirit in our feet is just 
obliged to lead us to something, to what 
we most hanker after, which, you agree, 
is the story, the plot, the situation, we 
need. If you want anything hard 


enough, you'll get it: that’s my unshak- 

able belief.” 
“Oh, it 

sighed. 


does sound feasible,” she 


“When do we start ?” 
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“To-morrow being Sunday, I shall 
stop for you sometime during the fore- 
noon, That’s as much as I know. The 
dice are on the knees of the gods, or the 
gods are on their knees with the dice, 
whichever it is.” 

For a while they sat regarding the 
fire in comfortable silence. Then Lance 
moved, frowned, and turned a dissatis- 
fied glance around the room, as if 
searching for some article which was 
acutely necessary to his well-being. 

“This place needs a dog,” he an- 
nounced abruptly. ‘Why don’t you get 
one?” 

“Too much trouble. They cry at 
night.” 

His eyes kept on questing. 

“It needs a pet. A dog ora 

“Goldfish ?” 

“No, too—fishy.” 

“Anyway, they don’t bark,” defended 
the hostess. Now that he mentioned it, 
she too was conscious of a certain lack. 
She had taken deep satisfaction in her 
sitting room; it was so poised, so ship- 
shape. It was a self-respecting room, 
but there was certainly nothing to pet in 
it—nothing whatever. 

When he picked up another of the 
gamin books and withdrew his scrutiny, 
Elizabeth tried to fit on his point of 
view like a pair of colored spectacles. 
What was the matter with the room? 
The big window, framed in raw silk and 
muslin, was all right. She had only to 
raise the glass for the roar of New 
York to surge in, which was all right, 
too; but inside there was harmony and 
quiet, surrounded ‘by a gray grass paper 
which carried the eye on, like the tem- 
pered light under trees. One gir!, who 
generally huddled in the window seat 
against a pile of cushions, did not need 
much furniture, but she had plenty of 
books, and at least three good objects 
of art. There were two plants. On 
the sill throve a cactus like a small 
webbed melon, and a witchy rosebush 
which grew tight roses, as little flowery 





as a flower could be. And there was the 
Sully lady, smiling palely like the em- 
bodied tradition of gentility. 

It would have been apparent to any 
one that Elizabeth’s earnings, from what 
she grandly called literary work, would 
not have run to the luxury of this perch 
in a most desirable apartment house, 
Her chief source of revenue was due to 
the foresight of a father who had left a 
comfortable fortune securely in trust for 
his only child. Elizabeth was one of 
those who, provided with a snug anchor- 
age in the social universe, occasionally 
feel the outer sea calling and cut loose 
to go a-pirating in a small way. She 
had had some small success in her craft, 
and she knew plenty of “best” people, 
but she preferred the coast of bohemia, 

Considering the freedom of her ideas 
and her conscientious efforts to live 
them out, it becomes almost embarrass- 
ing to record that Elizabeth came of an 
exceptionally good family; good with 
the kind of goodness that runs to por- 
traits and Tower-stamped silver, and 
stems from county families on the other 
side. The aunts, almost her only near 
relatives, lived up-State, on the old place 
which the Hopes had owned from the 
time of the English conquest of the 
Dutch colony, or thereabouts. To the 
aunts the girl wrote dutiful weekly let- 
ters, which were remarkable for their 
adroitness in leaving things out. The 
ladies had reconciled themselves to the 
idea that she should live a bachelor ex- 
istence in New York and write, because 
girls did do such eccentric things now- 
adays, and because they couldn’t prevent 
her, but their niece spared them all she 
could. 

Lance looked up suddenly. 

“Where's the clock? It feels late.” 
He rose reluctantly to answer the smile 
of the portrait, and the waning twinkle 
of the fire. His eyes in the glow looked 
to the girl like deep-blue jewels at the 
bottom of twin springs. He was a clean, 
spare type, yet warm all through; he 








— one 








had everything. When he held out both 
hands she dropped hers into them very 
naturally ; there was no hurry about it. 

“Elizabeth,” he ventured, “don’t you 
think that a quiet—kiss or so, would be 
the proper expression for this—feeling 
oft ours! 

She faced him courageously. If there 
had been the least flicker in his glance 
she would have seen her way clear. 
Nothing so outrages the budding fem- 
inine sensibiilties as the kiss humorous. 
ut his look was a blend of reserve and 
emotional implication; a difficult com- 
bination to get. His sensitive appraiser 
was forced to admit that he got it. 

“The people I kiss,” she said soberly, 
few and far between.” 

“I’m very few; in fact, there’s only 
one of me.” 


a 
ar€ 


Which 


“There are dozens of you. 
one do you want me to——”’ 

“Oh, me, of course,” pleaded the peti- 
tioner; “your friend, or whatever I am. 
And it really seems the right expression 
for our sentiment.” 

The mouth of the literary Elizabeth 
hesitated up at the corners and was lost 
but. Then it drawled out, not 
primly but with an excellent imitation 
of sophistication : 

“Much obliged, but I don’t care about 
it. It hardly seems worth while, does 


—all 


“Da—— Sorry,” said Lance. 
After he had gone she sat over the 
hearth for a long time, watching her 
thoughts fall apart like the embers. 
What had made her refuse? To pre- 
tend to perfect freedom of life and ex- 
pression as she did, and yet to shy from 
a simple caress which—she admitted it 
—she had wanted, was not only prim, 
it was stupid and cowardly. Of course, 
he must have kissed any number of 
girls. He had been so natural. That 
was the trouble with Lance; it seemed 
so fatally natural to let him do things. 
She took the blue, leather-covered 
clock from under the cushion where she 
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had hidden it. He must have considered 
her silly, schoolgirlish, and provincial. 
Not for anything in the world would 
she have told him that the experience 
would have been her first; that she had 
never been kissed. 

It was time to go to bed. There was 
a lot of work cut out for to-morrow: 
the story that must get into the post, 
the one-man show that Harold Bayne 
was giving and that she absolutely must 
take in because one of the smaller art 
magazines would take her article on it. 
These matters had been important to her 
earlier in the day, but now they were 
pushed aside. She prided herself on 
her powers of concentration, but these 
powers had ways of their own and de- 
clined to turn in the required direction. 
Just now, in excellent working order, 
they were focusing on Lance. 

Curious how much she knew about 
Lance—and how little. 

Who was Lance? 
from? Who were his people? 
was his business? 





Where did he come 
What 
From which of the 
infinitely varied social layers had he 
emerged? Where did he belong? She 
faced these questions as she would have 
faced the aunts as they asked them. 
They were precisely the questions that 
the aunts would inevitably ask. And 
she could not answer them. 

All that she was sure of was that she 
found him the most sympathetic person 
she had ever known, to talk with, to be 
silent with, simply to be with. That 
was enough, surely. 

One of the delightful things about 
this near-bohemian world in which she 
worked and played was the way in which 
people were taken at their individual in- 
stead of their background value. Aunt 
Fanny and Aunt Clara might withhold 
approval until the crucial matters of 
birth and business connections had been 
cleared up, but in Elizabeth’s new circle 
the personal contribution meant every- 
thing. Could he write, could she com- 


pose, could they talk, amuse, be worth 
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one’s while? And Lance was worth any- 
body’s while, thought the girl proudly. 
He was beginning to be known; one day 
he would be distinguished. 

Lance was Lance. As he had volun- 
teered only the most general information 
about himself, Elizabeth had made it al- 
most a point of honor not to ask for 
more, not to seem to demand credentials. 
He had come from a small town in Indi- 
ana; he had left the State college with- 
out a degree, in consequence of some 
lark—details very diaphanous—but with 
a wide knowledge of books; he was en- 
gaged in some business which furnished 
him with a good deal of money—refer- 
ences to “the office” rather vague. He 
had been in Florida at the time of their 
first meeting because he was writing a 
series of the American 
Riviera for a leading magazine. 

This certainly wouldn’t be enough to 
satisfy the aunts. To-night, for the first 
time, Elizabeth wondered whether the 
circular answer that Lance was, after 
all, Lance, was enough thoroughly to 


articles on 


satisfy her. 
There existed in 
little department of which she was un- 


Elizabeth’s mind a 


conscious. Because she had such a sure 
and definite place in the world, because 
everything about her could safely be 
known, she had found it easier to move 
in a freer world where flying contacts 
with a floating population, of whom one 
knew next to nothing, were the rule. 
She was the stable point, they were the 
passing procession. But to-night this 
quality of unsubstantiality in Lance was 
troubling her; she was beginning to 
identify his position with her own; she 
found it necessary to her peace of mind 
that he should be stable, also. 

Who was Lance? 

Why hadn’t she let him kiss her? No, 
her reluctance had nothing to do with 
this; she was not such a snob. It was 
—it was because a kiss ought to mean 
more than a passing contact; it ought to 
mean magic, a light that never was on 


sea or land—a first kiss! She wasn’t 
going to spoil it. She wasn’t going to 
take less than the best. 

Would he ever ask her again? 


They stood in the middle of the dusty, ° 
tree-bordered road, in the early twilight 
of the autumn afternoon. They had the 
somewhat blowsy look of city dwellers 
who have spent a day in the country and 
have abandoned themselves to the oppor- 
tunity. Their shoes exhibited specimens 
of soils and clays, confused enough to 
have baffled the most scientific of 
sleuths. Elizabeth put up a hand to the 
wisp of hair that straggled down her 
neck, 

“IT want to say here and now,” she 
stated, “that the spirit in my feet is 
about played out. It led us, via train, to 
a station I never heard of before, and 
thence to a road house where we had a 
fair lunch, and then through some ducky 
woods, and then to another inn where 
the cinnamon toast was surprising. But 
it’s evidently a sleek, self-indulgent sort 
of a spirit that thinks in terms of victu- 
als. And yours hasn’t done a thing yet.” 

“Mine is of the nocturnal variety,” 
defended Lance. “It’s just waking up. 
It’s yanking me down this road now, 
and around that clump of—champacks. 
That’s where the story is going to 
begin.” 

“It’s a plagiarism, then,” objected the 
collaborator when, the group of maples 
being rounded, they stood before an 
ornate, weather-rusted iron gate hung 
between two stone posts. “It begins on 
somebody else’s ground.” She hung 
back suddenly. “Lance,” she said with 
an entire change of tone, “I don’t like 
it. There’s something wrong about the 
place. 

“T should say that the family must 
have been away for a century or two.” 
Lance was peering in at the shadowy 
mass of greenery. “Grass over every- 
thing, branches trailing over the drive so 
that you can hardly see what’s at the 


Let’s go on.” 











end. Js the flag flying from the keep?” 
He pushed the ironwork, and without a 
creek the door swung in. 

“Lanty,” gasped Elizabeth, “you’re 
surely not going si 

“I go where I am led,’ announced 
Lance solemnly, a devout deviltry in 
every line of his figure. ‘Come along, 
or else pass on and leave me to my fate.” 

“But how can I? I can’t wait in the 
public road with night coming on, while 
you get arrested for trespassing or have 
the dog set on you. It’s not—proper.” 

“This,” said Lance, “is the first time 
I have heard you invoke the traditions 
for anything that you wanted to do.” 

“I know—I know something’s going 
to happen,” wailed Elizabeth. 

“Well, isn’t that what we’re here 
for?” 

“T hate this place. I hated it the first 
instant I set eyes on it. You’re abso- 
lutely crazy. I must say,” cried the girl 
with passion, “that I think you take very 
bad care of me.” 

Lance smiled beatifically. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, if you knew how 
much good it does me to hear you say 
a thing like that. You condescending to 
be taken care of!” He swung joyfully 
along the drive. 

“Anyway, the house is shut up,” 
sighed the girl with relief, as they stood 
before the blistered, heavily paneled 
door, “What a big place and how awful. 
Those terrible jig-saw porch trimmings 
that you could run ribbons through, and 
a mansard roof, and such heaps of 
chimneys. Lanty, you’re not going to 
ring! Suppose a caretaker or some- 
thing is there! Oh, Lanty, do don’t! I 
don’t want a plot that would live here. 
It’s spooky. It’s—nothing but cheap 
Poe.” 

“The spirit has ascended to my fin- 
gers,” said Lance impressively, “so here 
goes Great Scott!’ Three inches 
away from the bell his hand became 
motionless. The two intruders stood 
petrified, 
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Between the dusty hall lights lined 
with dingy lengths of lace, the door was 
moving. Elizabeth clutched Lance’s 
arm and dragged it down. Her mind 
groped for some reasonable explanation 
of their presence, but it ended by wait- 
ing as rigidly as her body, gaping at that 
mysterious door that fell gently inward 
in the gathering dusk. 

In the opening stood an old man. No, 
not a caretaker, evidently. An ancient, 
silver-haired, fine-featured man, such as 
one would not have dared to expect at 
the end of a ghostly, overgrown avenue, 
inhabitant of a decayed mansion, just 
because that was so perfectly where he 
belonged. 

“Will you not come in?” asked the 
apparition with pleasant, slightly formal 
courtesy. “I have expected you.” 

Elizabeth took the flash of Lance’s 
side glance, requesting her to note how 
wisdom is justified of her children. His 
walk was with difficulty restrained on 
this side of a swagger as he crossed the 
threshold. The only thing that held her 
from dashing out of an impossible situ- 
ation, down the path and back to the 
safe highway of life, was the conviction 
that Lance was literally drunk with tri- 
umph and needed a friend to look after 
him. 

In the hall a western window, as large 
as a church window and mullioned and 
arched into some resemblance of one, 
had gathered the remnants of sunset 
into the shields of colored glass with 
which it was enriched. The girl’s trained 
eye caught an unsatisfactory quality in 
the heraldry, but she was too much 
crowded by other impressions to follow 
that one. Bits of armor hung on the 
dark graining of the panels, alternating 
with antlers. Nobody had ever worn 
that armor; it had been intended merely 
to hang on walls. There was a certain 
order, like a set stage, in the arrange- 
ment of the place; there were even 
flowers, in a red Bohemian glass, on a 
table—Spanish iris of delicate lemon and 
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saffron tints. The old man, she noticed, 
was well dressed, but his clothes had 
that curiously remote look that the fash- 
ions of a few years back so rapidly 
acquire. 

“Not many people come to see the 
house now,” their guide said as he led 
the way across the dim red carpet. He 
craned his thead over his shoulder, for 
the first time betraying a lack of ease, 
of confidence, one might have suspected, 
in his visitors. “It used to be rather a 
show place. You came for that, per- 
haps?” His stillness masked a strained 
attention. 

“Not—exactly,” Lance answered. 
Elizabeth gave his arm a vicious pinch. 
Why couldn’t he have accepted that ex- 
cuse? 

“No, you would not.” The old man 
laughed thinly, and the girl shivered. It 
was not an unbalanced laugh, but it was 
old, and it seemed unconnected with any 
legitimate subject of laughter. It helped 
to leave reality on the outer side of that 
massive hall door. 

He ushered them into a large room at 
the back, opening through double doors, 
Elizabeth could have predicted that 
room, It was brown and somber and 
contained tall walnut bookcases like cata- 
falques, and two engravings : 
“Spartacus,” and “Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps,” on a circus horse. At one 
end of the room stretched a black marble 
mantlepiece. A small coal fire smol- 
dered under it. Exactly in the middle of 
the floor stood an oval inlaid table, with 
six leather chairs ranged around it, as 
though for a business meeting. 

“Be seated,” said their host. 
fetch a light. I have sent my servants 
out. It is better so.” 

Elizabeth pressed against her com- 
panion, 

“Lanty,” she whispered tensely, “did 
you tell him we were coming here?” 

He shook his head impatiently. He 
was glancing quickly around as if search- 
ing for something. 


large 


“T will 


“You've never been here before?” 

“Never.” 

“Oh, Lanty, whom do you suppose he 
takes us for?” 

“Don’t know,” responded Lance, and 
at the sound of his hard voice she relin- 
quished all hope of remonstrance. The 
adventure was to be achieved. “But 
whoever they may be, we are they, do 
you understand ?” 

“And the shutters bolted. 
She twisted her hands. 
a servant 
run 

Their host entered with a lamp. As 
he set it on an ebony stand hung with 
brass chains, in the style of 1880, which 
stood against the wall, Elizabeth 
thought that he could have remained just 
so, with the addition of a frame, and 
ornamented the panel. His head, a trifle 
flat in the back, but beautiful in tone, 
with its silver-gray hair and the clear 
flesh tints of the forehead, something un- 
worldly in his expression, would have 
made him a fit pendant for her Sully 
lady. But there was an air about him 
that worried her, as the sham heraldry of 
the window had done. He did not seem 
quite real. 

And then the girl, glancing again at 
Lance to see whether he agreed with 
her, experienced no diminution of her 
anxiety on becoming aware of his activ- 
ities. Standing by the doorway, he 
reached out into the hall, slipped a short 
dagger out of its place in the trophy 
which was arranged above the wainscot- 
ing, and concealed it under his coat, His 
smile was no less than impish as it an- 
swered her stupefied stare with gay de- 
flance. 

“Local color. Great!” he murmured. 

Elizabeth closed her eyes. She felt 
dizzy, and the impression of nightmare 
that had threatened her between the low- 
ering gray-green vista between the iron 
gratings, which had thickened with the 
advent of the fragile old man, became 
real and solid. Perhaps it was the dag- 


I looked,” 
“And not even 
Let’s go— 


in the house. 








ger; perhaps the fatigue of her long 
tramp was beginning to make itself felt. 

“Something is going to happen— 
something horrible,” she muttered, over- 
whelmed with apprehension; and she 
opened her lids to discover that it ‘was 
already happening. 

A smaller door, across the room be- 
side the fireplace, had opened. Two men 
stood there, peering in—two men whose 
faces reminded her of nothing so much 
as the villainous countenances of the un- 
derworld which one sees in the melo- 
dramatic film. A second glance made 
her develop this reaction into the cer- 
tainty that, in the case of the taller man, 
at least, it wasn’t his face that was vil- 
lainous, it was his expression of the mo- 
ment. As a general thing one notices 
first the taller of two individuals, but 
Elizabeth’s gaze merely skimmed over 
the upstanding, powerful figure with the 
salient features but nondescript coloring, 
and remained fixed on his companion. 

He was a gargoyle, so repulsive as to 
be fascinating. Over a pair of thick, 
stooping shoulders his head rested on the 
shortest of necks. His jaws were heavy 
and protruding, his bushy eyebrows 
bulged like thickets over infinitely cun- 
ning and observant orbs. His nose was 
too small, and it had been flattened, by 
some accident probably, so as to throw a 
disagreeable look of disproportion over 
his fleshy cheeks and prominent ears. 
He appeared like a grotesque with which 
something has gone wrong in the mak- 
ing, so that even as a grotesque it was 
unsuccessful. 

The most alarming circumstance of all 
was that neither of the newcomers gave 
her a glance. Elizabeth was used to that 
tribute. The attention of both was 
focused upon Lance. 

“Well, I'll be——” the tall man be- 
gan. A slow smile, a smile with no 
ray of cordiality or welcome about it, 
spread over his face. “If it isn’t Mac! 
Not a creature in the world I’d be more 
glad to meet.” He was giad, in his own 
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way ; there was no doubt about that. His 
voice was not what Elizabeth would have 
expected from a denizen of the under- 
world; it was an educated voice, grown 
careless, possibly. She glanced wildly 
about for the old man, with the impulse 
of appealing to him for protection, from 
what she did not know. He was no 
longer in the room. 

The other man, the black-visaged one 
—as Elizabeth, whom it took a great 
deal to disengage from her literary men- 
tal habits, dubbed him—uttered a sound 
that was a cross between a snarl and a 
laugh, and came forward, edging around 
the table until he stood between Lance 
and the hall. 

“You've managed to cover up your 
tracks—credit to your training,” the tall 
man continued, also advancing toward 
them. “I knew we'd get you sometime, 
though. This is my lucky day.” 

Lance’s answer was full of polite and 
slightly amused surprise. 

“I’m afraid you’ve made a mistake. 
My name is Lance Frazer, and I don’t 
remember meeting either of you gentle- 
men before. I must plead guilty to tres- 
passing, but 

The next instant the gargoyle had 
caught him by the elbows. 

“Now, stow that, Mac,” he growled. 
“We've got the goods on you. Come 
across, or you'll be sorry you haven't.” 

Lance’s face turned a dull, indignant 
red. He struggled for a moment, and, 
as he found himself unable to break the 
hold of the other’s claws, his tone grew 
thick with mortified wrath, 

“Let me go,” he said between his 
teeth. “It’s you will be sorry for this. 
I tell you you're taking me for some one 
else. I never saw you before. I don’t 








even know what you're talking about, 
or who you are, but you’ve got this all 
wrong.” 
The tall man raised his eyebrows. 
“You'll know soon what we’re talking 
about,” he observed; and at the cold 
threat, the sinister enjoyment of it, Eliz- 
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abeth, who had stood aside in blank dis- 
may, slipped directly in front of him. 
By doing so she lost what was going on 
behind her back. As though the words 
had been a signal, his companion’s face 
took on a peculiar look of concentra- 
tion. Lance’s whole figure gave a jerk, 
and he drew his breath in sharply. 

“Oh, don’t hurt him—don’t hurt 
him!” gasped the girl, wringing her 
hands. “He is Lance Frazer. He isn’t 
the man you want.” 

“I know who he is, right enough,” 
the other answered her. He was giving 
her at last a leisurely, appraising atten- 
tion. Like a person on his own ground, 
with plenty of time at his disposal, he 
had shown no hurry in any of his move- 
ments. 

“But you don’t,” pleaded Elizabeth. 
“Now I do. I’ve know him for—for 
ages.” 

“What are you to him, anyway?’ the 
listener asked with increased interest. 
“His friend or——” 

“No, we're not exactly friends,” fal- 
tered the girl. Oh, why hadn't they de- 
cided on the word that would express 
what they were to each other? How 
could she make him understand. Not 
friends, not lovers, not even comrades— 
something quite special and precious. 

“T see,” he said dryly. Again a dis- 
agreeable smile moved his long, well-cut 
mouth; a smile of disillusion, of disap- 
pointment, it might have been. Its 
meaning would have penetrated to the 
girl’s understanding, but all her con- 
sciousness had suddenly flowed into a 
new, desperate thought. She might be 
able to appeal to something fine in this 
man! The most unexpected fine places 
existed in all sorts of people, open to 
the right, the irresistible attack. He had 
the air—really he had—of a civilized 
person. The house was full of books— 
though, of course, it might not be his 
house—these walls were lined with them. 
A lover of books couldn’t be altogether 
unassailable or bad. 
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“You see,” Elizabeth began, in a 
gently argumentative, reasonable tone, 
following her own train of thought 
rather than the conversational trail, “you 
mustn’t hurt him because he is really too 
important, he’s too valuable. I—I appeal 
to your intelligence. Oh,” cried the girl 
with a poignant change to passionate 
feeling, “I appeal to your patriotism! 
You must have some of that. The coun- 
try needs him. WHe’s one of the great 
artists of America, and—and we have so 
few!” 

“Painter?” asked the tall man with 
curiosity. It warmed her to go on, 
though she more than suspected that the 
source of his kindling interest lay not 
so much in art as in herself. She had 
noticed that spark gathering in masculine 
eyes before. 

“No, he’s a writer. He does the most 
beautiful things. You must have come 
across some of them, though, of course, 
you know that the best men don’t al- 
ways get the quickest recognition, don’t 
you? He’s going to have a volume of 
poems out Wait till then! He 
wrote that wonderful war story, “The 
Ashes of His Fathers.’ You must have 
read that.” 

“Afraid I haven’t. Doesn’t sound 
very cheerful.” His eyes narrowed as 
he asked, “Are you a great writer, too?” 

“No,” responded Elizabeth dolefully; 
“only a very little one. I do newspaper 
stuff, and things, and I get 
stories taken sometimes. I wrote that 
novelette, ‘The Mystery of the Place 
Mozambique,’ that came out in——” 

“Gee! 


soon, 


reviews 


The 
tribute startled her into a violent jump. 
It came from behind her back, where 


Did you, though, miss ?” 


the gargoyle was still keeping his grip 


on Lance. “J read that one. That was 
sure one fine story. Them murders 
might have been done by a profesh, An’ 
you wrote that stuff,” he added with 
genuine admiration. 

Seldom has praise from an unantici- 
pated source been so gratefully received. 
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“Oh, thank you, thank you,” cried 
Elizabeth joyfully; and, with feminine 
logic, pushed her advantage at once, 
“Then you'll let him go. You will be- 
lieve that he’s not your Mr, Mac, won’t 
you? I’ve known him for years.” This 
was an exaggeration, but she was too 
much excited to haggle over strict terms 
with the truth. Often it did seem like 
years, 

“Sorry, miss.” The gargoyle shook 
his head. “So’ve we. He done us dirty 
and we've been laying for him for some 
time. We've got him now,” he went on 
with disturbing satisfaction. Then, with 
curious politeness: “We needn’t detain 
you, though. It’s pretty late for you to 
be out. You'd better be gettin’ on home, 
hadn’t you?” 

Elizabeth looked hopelessly from one 
face to the other. Getting on home and 
leaving Lance with these terrible men? 
What were they going to do to him? 
Would she ever see him again, or even 
know what his fate had been? They 
seemed so confident that he was Mac, 
whoever he might be—the Mac who had 
injured them, “done them dirty,” in the 
vigorous if unsavory phrase of the gar- 
goyle, betrayed them in some way, and 
for whom they had been waiting. A 
qualm of misery shook her, a frightful 
and agonizing flash of suspicion, impos- 
sible to ignore. How did she know that 
Lance was not Mac? What did she 
really about Lance? These 
wretches seemed to know him so alarm- 
ingly well. 

She turned fiercely on the tall man, 
the civilized one, the leader, as she felt 
him to be. 


know 


“You don’t dare to send me away,” 
she said tensely, reckless of the warn- 
ings of her better judgment. “If you 


oO 
do, I'll go straight to the police and bring 
them to this place.” 

“Very well,” he responded, with the 
slow smile she had already grown to 


hate. ‘That will do no particular harm. 
We'll be far enough away by that time.” 
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Elizabeth was never able to remem- 
ber whether the mutter of the gargoyle 
resolved itself into the words, “And he’ll 
be farther yet,” or whether her fevered 
imagination had supplied them, For the 
first time since she had begun her ap- 
peal Lance broke silence. 

“Please go, Elizabeth; go home, It 
will be all right. Don’t worry.” <A 
firmness she had never heard before 
came into his tone: “And, above all, 
don’t go to the police.” It was an order. 
The implication was, “You'll be making 
bad infinitely worse.” 

She felt the tall man’s touch on her 
arm, and her body acquiesced in the sick 
realization of her mind that resistance 
was absolutely of no use. She allowed 
herself to be led along the hall, through 
the outer door, into the drive that curved 
away under drooping, untrimmed 
branches toward the road. 

Once alone, outside that obdurate 
door, the door which opened mysteri- 
ously before one rang, Elizabeth aban- 
doned herself to despair. She sobbed 
with dry,shaky sobs, feeling utterly help- 
less and solitary. Then, with an abrupt- 
ness that was characteristically Eliz- 
abethan, she pulled herself up; her chin 
lifted. She wasn’t going to give up a 
situation like that. There must be some 
way out; there always was, unless one 
was densely stupid. She was going to 
act. How, she had no idea, but action 
of some kind was obligatory. Until she 
made up her mind as to the first step 
she instinctively slid into the dense shade 
of shrubbery that huddled against the 
porch, The drive glimmered white in 
a starlight that was neither bright nor 
faint, but neutral. She could think bet- 
ter in the dark, with the damp, quiet 
feeling of leaves touching her cheek. 

Two memories had stamped them- 
selves on her brain, and she considered 
them; they had to be put aside before 
her brain would be clear enough to 
think. 

One was the touch of the tall man. 
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His fingers had held her arm, not un- 
gently, impersonally enough, until the 
moment before he had let her go. Then 
they had tightened, to the verge of hurt- 
ing her, and slipped away lingeringly, re- 
luctantly. He had said, as though there 
were no doubt of it, “I shall see you 
again; this is not good-by,” and had left 
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The other memory was Lance’s face, 
just before she lost sight of him. He 
had smiled—of course he had smiled, 
She brooded over that smile, unable to 
let’ it go. Was it his own natural, hu- 
morous, delightful smile, or was it the 
way people in danger grimace to reassure 
their friends that it is all right, perfectly 


her and gone back into the house. so? She couldn’t tell, 
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“THE more noise the better,” is the rule of Chinese etiquette when drinking 
soup. The louder your demonstration the more pleasing it is to your host as an 
indication of your enjoyment. It sounds well! 


S 


To be a millionaire for a minute is now possible in Boston, where a mansion 
equipped with every luxury of the wealthy, including a full complement of servants, 
butlers, and chauffeurs, may be engaged for a minute, day, or month, just so that 
one may experience how it feels to be wealthy. 


s 


CoL.Lectors of the rare and colorful Stiegel glass of Colonial days are not 
the only ones who keep the maker’s name green, for in the little town of Manheim 
which he founded the church still pays its yearly rent of one red rose to the 
Stiegel heirs every June, and a great celebration they make of it. 


S 


THE stage has its own pet superstitions, and hardy indeed would be the 
actress who invited bad fortune by singing “Killarney,” “I Dreamt That I Dwelt 
in Marble Halls,” or Tosti’s “Good-by.” And if she would bring down the wrath of 
the whole company she need only whistle in a dressing room. She will welcome as 
lucky a gift of grease paint, but stamps she insists upon paying for. And as 
for a black cat, it is the acme of good luck. 


S 


CuiLp’s BANK, which has occupied the same site in London for almost four 
centuries, and formerly carried the accounts of Cromwell, Pepys, Walpole, Dryden, 
Charles II., and his favorite, Nell Gwyn, is about to lose its identity by merging 
with another institution in accordance with the will of the eighth Earl of Jersey. 
The Earls of Jersey became connected with the business in a romantic way when 
a former earl eloped with the granddaughter of Child’s, whose mother had pre- 
viously also eloped. The bank is the original of “Tellson’s” in Dicken’s “Tale 
of Two Cities,” where its fame will endure probably forever. 








T was, indeed, a fortunate chance 
that led Ilyana Cassini to stand 
at the window of her suite in the 

south wing of the palace when the 
American drove up in one of the gov- 
ernment cars for his dinner with Cas- 
sini—fortunate in that it gave her some 
sort of preparation to meet this man 
whom she had not seen or heard from 
over a space of three barren years, If 
she had been called upon to meet him 
face to face without this forewarning, 
she doubted whether her admirable per- 
fection of poise would have been im- 
pregnable enough to keep her husband 
blinded. Unthinkable meeting, indeed; 
for Roger Caswell, as anything but a 
memory, had gone out of her life with 
the rising of the September sun over 
the mountains behind Zara, that timeless 
stretch of months and years behind her. 
She stepped back hastily from the 
high, arched window, and let the draper- 
ies fall into place in front of her, not 
because there was danger of his seeing 
her, for the fleeting duration of that 
possibility had vanished, but because she 
was suddenly afraid of the world she 
lived in, of all that view which a second 
before she so much delighted in: the 
greens of the palace gardens, washed by 
a gentle spring rain, and dotted here and 
there by the gay colors of a profusion 
of early flowers; the black, shining sur- 
face of the Pravda leading to the great 
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public square and the government build- 
ings, like a river flowing calm in the 
spring twilight, held to its course by 
the green and scarlet of budding maples. 
A delightful scene from any point of 
view, and one that gave her, so it 
seemed, some verification of her com- 
manding position in this city as the wife 
of Feodor Cassini. But with that brief 
glimpse of Roger Caswell, it all had 
no meaning for her. With this first 
identification of him as her guest, the 
dinner for which she was now dressed 
and waiting was no longer the routine 
of a darkly uneventful life, but became 
an affair of colossal importance and dif- 
ficulty and even danger. 

Why hadn’t Feodor mentioned to her 
the name of the guest? He had said 
merely: “I have a guest, an American, 
to whom I must make myself particu- 
larly obliging. Will you help, Ilyana?” 

And she—why should she have 
thought more from the indefiniteness 
of such an announcement—and she had 
said: “Yes, Feodor,” as became the 
dutiful wife of the leader of the little 
country’s opposition party. 

And now—Roger Caswell! What 
business could be have with Feodor? 
How long could he have been in Carolia 
without her knowing it? And, in fact, 
what of him when he was brought face 
to face with her as Cassini’s wife, when 
he had never known her real name? 
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Would he not be thunderstruck, and 
betray them both? Or would Caswell 
have forgotten? No, scarcely that. Men 
didn’t forget Ilyana Cassini; much less 
could Roger Caswell have forgotten, to 
whom she had given more devotion than 
she had given any other man. Given, 
knowing that he was the one man in 
the world to whom she could give com- 
pletely of herself; knowing, too, that 
she should never see him again. And 
here, under the very eyes of Feodor 
Cassini 

He must in some fashion be warned. 
Men are immeasurably less able than 
women in carrying off trying situations. 
To confront him now abruptly in flesh 
and blood, like a wraith from a past put 
behind him, must be a test too great 
even for him. If only the amenities 
permitted of her going down now to the 
drawing-room where he waited! Well, 
why not? After all, he was an Ameri- 
can, and no stickler for strict court eti- 
quette. To Feodor, when he came down 


to find them talking, she could explain 


—what? Well, no matter, Simpler to 
account for so trifling a departure from 
the conventional than to set up in Feo- 
dor’s mind suspicions of her fidelity to 
him, his faith in which had helped to 
make him the man he was. No matter 
if that fidelity were still his, she dared 
take no chances, for Feodor Cassini, 
cynical and tempestuous, could never 
understand that which had been between 
Ilyana and Roger Caswell. 

She surveyed herself for a second in 
the mirror before going down—a lithe, 
tall, graceful woman just past thirty; 
of the almost square face of her Slavic 
forbears, but of exquisite features, 
with brown eyes set wide apart, eyes in 
which, one felt with certainty, there 
slumbered intense passion ever on the 
point of waking yet never roused ; brown 
hair, dark and finer than any silk, in a 
luxuriance that was paziially concealed 
by her strange fashion of coiffure: 
parted and brushed low over the temples 
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to give her a sort of demure stateliness, 
a dignity assumed to hide her real gypsy 
nature. With Cassini’s unlimited wealth 
and lavishness at her command, she had 
come to be one of the most notable 
women of Central Europe, and with 
desert. Her frequent visits to Paris and 
London and Cannes and Rome were 
storied by photographs in the de luxe 
illustrated magazines of those countries, 
which gave her the label “Donna di 
Sogno;” and she was, in some indefin- 
able measure, a “woman of dreams”— 
such a woman as one imagines Guine- 
vere or Zenocrate must have been, 

And so she went down into the vast, 
dim, fire-lighted reception hall. He 
stood before the smoldering blaze, look- 
ing into it, for the dampness of the early 
spring evening had lent a chill to the 
room. She stopped for a moment at 
the door, studying him before he was 
aware of her presence. His head was 
bowed, his shoulders sagged a little, she 
thought, as if beneath some imponder- 
able burden. In those three years he 
had grown older than the years them- 
selves could warrant. Then she stepped 
hastily forward to him; for she dared 
not delay, with Feodor’s descent upon 
them imminent. He, hearing the silken 
flow of her gown, turned head and eyes; 
and then about faced as by military com- 
mand. 

Instantly he recognized her, of course. 
Now she delayed her swift approach to 
him, as if held back by some apprehen- 
sion that she might not be as welcome 
to him as instinct suggested. She saw 
him staring at her, saw him seized for 
a moment with a violent trembling 
which, however, he stopped by effort 
of will. 

“Is this a he asked, low 
voiced. “Are you in reality a Donna 
di Sogno?” 

“You may touch me, if you like, and 
prove to yourself that I am flesh and 
blood.” 

“T dare not.” 


vision ?” 








She came nearer to him. 

“Very gently, and very quickly. My 
husband will be here any moment now.” 

He brushed her hand with his lips, 
and dropped it quickly, as if he were in 
fear to hold it longer. Not until then 
did the meaning of her words clarify 
itself to him. 

“Your husband?” he queried, but not 
in surprise, for she had never deceived 
him. 

“Cassini.” 

“Cassini—your husband?” His first 
reaction to it was sheer incredulity. 

"— 

“T find you—the chatelaine of the 
Wartsee Palace!” 

“Is it such a mean estate?” 

“But I had thought of you as the 
archetype of woman. I had never given 
you a—a material status: housekeeping, 
shopping, domesticity. It all—puzzles 
me.” His gesture seemed to brush a 
fog from before his eyes, 

She, too, was a little puzzled at his 
attitude. 

“You don’t think that I deceived you, 
by withholding from you my name? I 
told you that I was married, happily 
enough, if not with fullness——” 

“No, no, you didn’t deceive me,” he 
broke in eagerly. “You told me that 
night on the Zara cliffs. Do you re- 
member the blood-red moon over the 
Adriatic ?” 

“Was it blood red?” 

“And you told me that night must be 
the last . 

She checked herself, and him. 

“We mustn’t talk any more in this 
fashion. It's—not safe.” And there 
was pain in her voice as she said it. 

“That night must be the last,” he 
continued inexorably, his voice sur- 
charged from second to second. “Such 
a night must always be the last, because 
one lives it and lives it forever after. 
I—I have gone my way about the world 
—business—but my real life has been 
the cliffs of Zara.” 
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She was infinitely pleased. 

“And I thought you might have for- 
gotten.” 

“Tlyana !” 

“Then I did tell you my name?” She 
laughed softly. 

“So much of it.” 

“Because I like it, and thought you 
might.” To herself she seemed to be 
very much a child, basking in a beatitude 
too long withheld. Then suddenly she 
caught herself up short. It was not for 
this she had come down, She even 
thought she heard a heavy step on the 
stairway, and drew back a pace. 

“T saw you when you drove up, I 
had to tell you,” she said, hard voiced 
now. “To have met you face to face 
before my husband, without some sort 
of warning—that was not fair to you.” 

“T understand,” he said, falling in- 
stantly into her newly assumed aloof- 
ness. Again he was manifestly puzzled. 
“But—but you say that Feodor Cassini 
is your husband? Are you—are you 
sure ?” 

“Sure? Of course. Strange ques- 
tion! As if I could doubt it! I don’t 
understand you.” 

“Merely that it’s an intolerable state 
of affairs. So completely intolerable 
that I could not believe it. Of course, 
I believed it, but—but it’s so incredible.” 

Ilyana could not yet understand, 

“But I told you I was married.” 

“Carissima, it’s not that,” he said, 
his voice suddenly tender again. “It’s 
that you are married to Cassini, of all! 
men on the broad face of the earth.” 

Light dawned on her. 

“You two are enemies?” That pos- 
sibility had not before occurred to her, 
seeing that Feodor had asked him to 
dinner. 


’ 


“Mortal, I suppose, since it is against 
his ambition that I am pitted.” 

How well he knew Feodor! Ilyana 
blenched and, staring at Caswell, said 
nothing for a time. What a dinner it 
must be! And after that—what? 








“Then why did you come here to 
dinner?” she demanded. 

“Because he asked me; and because I 
take no man’s bluff. He is trying to 
blindfold me; let him think that he is 
succeeding.” 

“But what is your affair here?” she 
asked now. 

He hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“It is probably better that you do not 
know.” Then they both listened to a 
new sound. “Is that he coming? Or 
a servant?’ he asked. 

“It is Feodor.” She knew by instinct. 
“Are you quite right now, quite pre- 
‘ pared to meet him?” she whispered. 

“Quite.” 

They both turned to face Cassini as 
he entered: a man of forty years in 
the prime of abundant vigor, resplendent 
in a state uniform of scarlet and gold 
and decorations; a man of such huge 
frame and proud bearing as one’s im- 
agination imputes to a Magyar feudal 
lord. With a glance at Ilyana, he darkly 
questioned her presence here, but he 
greeted them both with cordial words: 

“It is always a delight to see you, 
Ilyana, but never more so than to find 
you here with our good friend Caswell.” 

“T wanted to give him,” Ilyana ex- 
plained, “the sort of hospitality one of 
us would receive in his country, and so 
came down to relieve for him the dreary 
tedium of his waiting.” 

“You did right,’’ Cassini said, though 
his fiery black eyes told her a some- 
what different tale. ‘We are both 
obliged to you, Ilyana; are we not, my 
friend Caswell?” 

“Eternally,” Caswell said. 

“A wide and comprehensive word,” 
Cassini commended him, “and spoken 
as only the most gallant of men could 
speak it. Let us go in to dinner.” 

And yet there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about the dinner—not, at least, 
in the way of tenseness. Feodor did 
most of the talking, mostly about Caro- 
lia’s poverty, and spoke most convinc- 
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ingly of the confidential side of the 
country’s finances, which was only 
natural, seeing that he was the leader of 
the party opposed to the government, 
and naturally inclined,to make the least 
of the government’s ability. Ilyana 
really understood but little of govern- 
mental affairs. It did seem queer to 
her, though, that her brilliant husband 
should insist so strongly on Carolia’s 
need for a foreign loan, and in almost 
the same breath declare his country 
bankrupt. But to what avail all this, 
she could not perceive. That the two 
men were enemies was never apparent. 
Caswell ate but little, it is true; but his 
abstinence was due more to the mental 
strain of being with her and yet aloof, 
than to any hostility to Feodor, Ene- 
mies, these two men? They must be, or 
Caswell would not have confessed the 
fact. And, perhaps, even the more 
dangerous enemies because on the sur- 
face they were friends. A riddle, all of 
it. 

Yet Cassini chose to solve it for her. 
That night, after Caswell had left, Feo- 
dor sought admittance to her sitting 
room. He found her in dressing gown, 
musing over Tokay and Russian cigar- 
ettes, and somewhat bashfully apolo- 
gized for his intrusion. 

“The climax of my life is in sight, I 
think,” said he. “But for that, I would 
not have disturbed you.” 

“You are not disturbing me.” She 
did not tell him that she was too much 
with the American to be disturbed by 
his voice or presence. “Talk as much 
as vou will.” 

“Within a month, I could be dictator 
of Carolia. Would that please you, 
Ivana?” 


“T think it would depend on how you 
attain it, Feodor.” 

“I must have your help if I do at- 
tain it.” 

“Mine?” 

“Yes. The American seems some- 
what smitten with you, Ilyana.” 
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“Ah?” 
than an exclamation. 
drawn into the enmity. 

“IT noticed it particularly. 


It was more a sharp breath 
So she was to be 


I rather 
thought it would happen. That is 
largely why | had him dine with us to- 
night.” 

“Since when have you decided to use 
me——””’ 

‘But for this only, llyana,’”’ he broke 
in almost humbly. “I reverence you far 
too much. Only for this, the climax of 
our lives. Its success will make you 
queen, such as you should be.” 

Another sharp breath. 

“T will listen, at any rate, Feodor. 
Do you mind turning off all the lights 
except that small one over the writing 
table? They dazzle my eyes and make 
my head ache.” For now she dared not 
trust herself to the full glare under his 
perceptive scrutiny of her. 

“The present government,” Cassini 
explained in a confidential tone as he 
turned off the lights and came to sit 
near her, “must have the promise of a 
heavy foreign loan within a fortnight, 
or it will fall. Caswell is here as repre- 
sentative of a combine of American 
bankers, to report on Carolia’s credit. 
Whether or not the present government 
gets the loan, depends on Caswell’s re- 
port. And he is shrewd enough, far- 
sighted enough, to report in favor of 
the loan; which means that the present 
government will stand, and that I lose 
my chance. But, if he could be made 
to report against the loan, the govern- 
ment will fall, I become premier, and 
by a simple coup d’état, already planned 
with the help of my old officers, I can 
dissolve this skulking parliament and 
become absolute dictator.” His 
rose full and passionate as he unfolded 
to her this long-cherished vision” of his. 

Ilyana felt as if she had been caught 
up in a whirlwind and remorselessly 
buffeted. She choked over the light 

@re of her cigarette. 
“And what is to be my part in the 
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affair?” she asked, managing somehow 
to speak in level tones. “The coercion 
of him? To make him report against 
the loan? And against his conscience ?” 
Why did she add those last words? 
They were her own musing, and so in- 
dicative of her real mind. Did Feodor 
apprehend aynthing unusual in that last 
speech of hers? She dared not look. 

Yet Cassini seemed not to have heard 
her last words. 

“No woman less than you could do 
it,” he said. “He is no ordinary simple- 
ton.” 

To herself, Ilyana smiled a little at 
Feodor’s backhand compliment to her, 
well meaning though it was from his 
viewpoint. She knew that Caswell 
would not be coerced by her; and, if 
for no other reason, because she would 
not attempt it. For Caswell’s respect 
for her was the one thing of value in 
her life, however much he had passed 
out of her life. But how to tell Feodor 
that, without telling him of their previ- 
ous acquaintance, of that one night in 
the hills above the basin of Zara? 

“And you would have me play the 
siren to him?” she asked. 

“That puts it—rather too baldly,” he 
stammered. 

“No matter how one puts it, it comes 
to the same thing. Besides, I doubt if 
he can be coerced by any woman.” She 
regretted having said that; she felt that 
she had made him watch her rather 
closely. 

“You seem to have an unusually high 
opinion of him,” he said. 

“T have taken your own estimate of 
him,” she countered. 

“But I watched him at dinner to- 
night, and I know that with you he 
would be as wax. Forgive me, Ilyana, 
but this is my last—and my best—op- 
portunity to gain the power I must 
have.” 

“But would it not be better for Caro- 
lia,” she parried, “if the loan were 
granted ?” 
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He turned rather sharply on her at 
that. 

“Have we not ourselves to think about 
first, and about Carolia afterward? I 
can manage once I have the power.” 

“You are very sure of yourself.” 

“It is you who have made me so, It 
is you who give me the strength and the 
courage to set my aim at the highest 
places. Why not continue? Why not 
do just this little more, and help me to 
attain for us both the highest places?” 
He was begging her now. 

She took refuge in a last resort. 

“Feodor, would you have me cheapen 
myself ?” 

And after a space he said: “No.” 
He dared not risk incurring her displeas- 
ure by arguing further on that point. 
She felt a little sorry for him. There 
was something pathetic about his love 
for her. He knew that it was not re- 
turned in any such measure as that with 
which it was given, however much she 
tried to suffice to him. Yet he could 
content himself in knowing that what 
little he did possess of her was more 
than any other man possessed. So long 
as he thought that he could be happy. 
But what if he learned otherwise? She 
dared not picture to herself to what un- 
bridled ends he could go—this man of 
vast power and audacity and resource- 
fulness. 

After another moment he rose pon- 
derously. 

“Then I must find other ways,” he 
said, “or abandon my dreams. Good 
night, Ilyana, and thanks, at least, for 
listening to me.” Thus he went out, 
almost abjectly, it seemed—he who dom- 
inated all his world but her. 

But despite his abjectness before his 
refusal, Ilyana felt with a sure instinct 
that he was none the less determined 
to pursue his plan with all ruthlessness 
consistent with his safety; and, as a re- 
sult, she lay awake far into the night 
in a black confusion of mind. Should 
she warn Caswell what to expect, what 


to be on his guard against? Any warn- 
ing must be sent at grave risk, for Cas- 
sini’s wide and potent influence in the 
capital made it well-nigh impossible to 
conceal an act of so great importance to 
him. That, however, did not of itself 
deter her from pursuing immediately 
some such course of conduct, in spite 
of the fact that Caswell had recognized 
Feodor as his enemy, and was not likely 
to be so unwary as to be caught ina 
trap. 

That which really decided her against 
interference was the sure if instinctive 
knowledge that Caswell would infinitely 
prefer her to keep herself clear of the 
affair. That all-too-brief passage be- 
tween them in the hills of Zara was not 
life itself, but one of those beatific inter- 
ludes that come to but few people, to 
those bold enough to steal them from 
life, and well-controlled enough to cher- 
ish them as delightful memories, with- 
out vain longings for the unattainable. 
Zara was not in their real lives, and 
must be kept at any cost from entering 
into their real lives; otherwise the 
splendor of it, even in memory, would 
be tainted. It would be, she knew well 
enough, as contrary to Caswell’s desires 
as to her own, to risk besmirching that 
memory by publicity or violence. For 
this reason, she decided to let the mat- 
ter rest in abeyance—or thought she 
had decided. 

But the course of events did not per- 
mit her to follow out her decision. 
Three days later Feodor announced to 
her that he was going up to his Schoen- 
berg castle for a much-needed rest. He 
did not ask her to join him; but that 
omission was not unusual, for often he 
went there with a party of men for the 
excellent shooting on his preserves. 

She was sorely tempted to ask him if 
he had had any further affair with the 
American, but comprehended in time 
that a question so direct might arouse 
suspicion. And, indeed, her first con- 
sideration told her that, if Feodor were 
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leaving the capital, he could not well be 
interested in affairs of government, 
which, of course, included the Caswell 
affair. 

Yet after he had gone, and she viewed 
his departure in retrospect, she recalled 
that there had been something in his 
scrutiny of her as he announced his pur- 
pose, something furtive and yet defiant 
as he took leave of her, that set her to 
thinking, and finally persuaded her that 
something more than a vacation had 
taken Cassini to the Schloss Schoenberg. 
Following up the trend of thought thus 
engendered, she made cautious inquiry 
and learned that Caswell was not at his 
hotel. Further than that, she did not 
now dare to proceed, nor was it neces- 
sary. 

Feodor came back at the appointed 
time, looking more than refreshed by 
his outing; looking, in fact, actually 
jubilant. 

“One would think,” she greeted him, 
“that you had had some marvelous 
stroke of luck, some gift from the gods.” 

“Why should I not look so? Within 
a month, you will be the wife of the 
dictator of Carolia.” 

lyana now knew what that meant, 
but forced herself to meet his mood. 

“Your affair with the American has 
made progress, then ?”’ she inquired, with 
a smile in her eyes. 

“He is simpler than I thought.” 

“Are you sure, Feodor ?” 

“As sure as I am of myself.” He 
turned his back upon the smoldering 
enthers in the fireplace before which they 
stood, and smiled down upon her with 
a greater self-satisfaction than she had 
ever seen him evince. “The Schoen- 
berg,” he went on, “is lovely now, with 
the trees in their first green. The view 
from the Spalla is quite beyond com- 
pare.” 

“I can imagine it,” Ilyana said auto- 
matically. “Tell me about the Ameri- 
can.” 

“Are you so interested ?” 
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“I am interested in—your ingenuity, 
Feodor.” 

At that, he seemed to pur like a huge, 
tame cat. 

“It was quite easy. He came up to 
the Schoenberg, and, once there, in the 
wilderness of the mountains and the 
forests r 

“You’ve not done murder?” 

“Oh, no, no; that wasn’t necessary. 
He’s alive and well, enjoying himself, 
in fact - 

Ilyana was following her own train 
of thought more than she followed Feo- 
dor’s now. How on earth could Feodor 
have prevailed upon Caswell, who must 
have feared a trap, to go to the Schoen- 
berg? Anda heavy dread was upon her 
as she asked the question: 

“How did you get him up there?” 
She watched him now more keenly than 
she had dared to heretofore. 

He seemed, somehow, just a trace less 
buoyant, less self-assured. 

“On invitation; on invitation, my 
dear Ilyana. What American would re- 
fuse an invitation to shoot at the Schloss 
Schoenberg ?” 

“And what of him now?” 

“He is staying for the present, and 
will stay there until I am dictator, in 
the keeper’s lodge on the Spalla.” He 
rubbed his hands with enthusiasm. “He 
enjoys the view from the Spalla vastly.” 

That meant, Ilyana knew now, that 
Caswell was virtually a prisoner in that 
stone hut perched out upon the shoulder 
of the Schoenberg. But the intricacies 
of Feodor’s ingenuity were not yet clear 
to her. 

“Do you mean that, keeping him in- 
communicado there, the loan will fail?” 

“Something like that. The time 
presses, and the government is now 
pressed for an immediate decision.” 

“But how silly of you, Feodor! There 
will be an immediate hue and cry for 
him. He is too important to be seques- 
trated in this way without inquiry. He 
is sure to have left word where he was 
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going. And not even you can imprison 
a man impunitively, without due process 
of law.” 

“Ah, well, I can only try,” he said 
rather smugly. 

“You have something else in mind,” 
she charged him, 

Now he scanned her keenly. 

“You seem to be vitally interested in 
him.” It amounted almost to an accusa- 
tion. 

“As much in you as in him,” she told 
him honestly. “I am afraid that your 
ambition is running away with your 
wisdom—or, at any rate, with your cau- 
tion.” 

“What is done is done. Let us say 
no more about it. And | am beastly 
tired. I think I shall turn in. To-mor- 
row I must motor down to Horthy to 
dedicate some blessed monument or 
other. I must watch Horthy, my dear, 
or I may lose it. And look here, you 
aren’t worrying about this American, 
are you?” 

“No,” Ilyana said truthfully, for al- 
ready she had made plans to eradicate 
once for all that worry. 

“Well, then, good night, my dear. I 
shall probably be away before you are 
astir in the morning, and I must stay 
to-morrow night in Horthy.” 

Thus it came about that after lunch 
the next day Ilyana, being left alone, 
had herself driven out to the Schoen- 
berg, a distance of thirty kilometres 
from the capital, up into the foothills of 
the mountains. Arrived there, she made 
with ill-restrained impatience an inspec- 
tion of the castle as the pretext for her 
coming; but as soon as she could man- 
age it without unseemly haste she took 
her favorite horse from the stables and 
set off, her alleged objective being no 
more than an idle canter through the 
forest roads, her real purpose a visit 
to the Spalla. 

This spot was a shoulder of the moun- 
tain, a granite outcropping ledge on the 
south side, to be reached only by a 
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narrow bridle path hewn along the face 
of a sheer precipice. Fable had it that 
the Romans had built this road to the 
Spalla to give them access to this match- 
less outpost against the invasion of the 
barbarians; for no similar impregnable 
signal station existed in that whole terri- 
tory. A man perched high on this bleak 
cliff could see fifty miles in three direc- 
tions, down through the purple maze of 
foothills leading to the great fertile 
plain; and with that narrow road well 
guarded, nothing save the attack of 
eagles could dislodge him from his van- 
tage point. 

Earlier owners of the Schoenberg had 
constructed here a stone gamekeeper’s 
cottage, for no part of the estate, save 
only that bleakness of the mountain at 
the back, was invisible from this point. 
It was in this cottage, Ilyana guessed, 
that Caswell had been sequestered; and 
thither, after having threaded gentler 
forest paths, she urged her horse at the 
best pace possible along the shelving 
stone road. As she anticipated, she 
found two men watching the narrow 
gate through which this road debouched 
upon the broadening of the rock shelf 
whereon the cottage was built. She 
recognized them as assistant keepers, 
and called them by name. 

“Why do you not open the gate for 
me, Felix? I have come particularly to 
see from here the young spring in the 
Bauernthal.” 

The two men gave one another silent 
query, and Ilyana thought she saw their 
lips move to whispered words. The 
elder of the two, the leather-coated head 
gamekeeper, walked stolidly to the gate 
and threw it open. 

“There is no reason why your lady- 
ship should not pass. We had not yet 
had time to open the gate.” An ill 
mannered reply, to be sure, but she knew 
old Ferencz to be a surly fellow at best. 

She went through slowly, and looked 
back to see that they had closed behind 
her that high wrought-iron gate; then 
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she cantered up to the cbttage itself. 
There she found Caswell, sitting in a 
sort of belvedere on the edge of the 
cliff. He looked up at the sound of 
hoofs, jumped up, and threw aside the 
book he had been reading. She recog- 
nized the book as a time-battered copy 
of the “Art of Falconry,”’ which un- 
doubtedly represented the best to be 
had in the way of reading in the cot- 
tage. 

“What madness brings you here into 
this trap?” he cried before she had 
drawn rein. 

“It is scarcely a trap for me, as mis- 
tress of the estate. I came to see you; 
to see——” 

“But it is all the more a trap on that 
account.” 

She dismounted, and led the way back 
to the belvedere. 

“Why all the more a trap?” she asked. 

“Because it is exactly what your hus- 
band wanted. Can’t you see it?” 

“No; I don’t understand.” 

“Well, then, how did you know I was 
here?” 

“He told me.” 

“Would he have told you if he hadn’t 
guessed that you would come straight 
here? He knows, or guesses, about 
Zara, and will, of course, distort the 
whole happening to his own purposes.” 

“Impossible! How?” she gasped, for 
she was suddenly aghast at possibilities. 
Feodor had told her, almost too glibly, 
of Caswell’s whereabouts; almost too 
glibly had told her of his absence on 
this day on a trip to Horthy, emphasiz- 
ing needlessly the fact that he would be 
gone overnight. “What makes you 
think he knows about Zara?” 

“Many things. If he doesn’t know 
it from any other source, then, at least, 
some of your servants overheard what 
we said to one another those few nights 
ago before dinner at your house, and 
teported to him.” 

“I can't believe it. Tell me how you 
know ?” she asked. 
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“How do you suppose he got me to 
come here, into his trap?” Caswell 
countered. 

“I had an instinct of fear about that. 
Tell me the truth.” 

“A letter came to me. I don’t know 
your handwriting, of course, for I never 
saw it. The letter was signed ‘Ilyana.’ 
It informed me that your husband knew 
about Zara; and that you had come here 
to escape his wrath; and that you must 
see me at once. What could I do? I 
knew there was a chance that the letter 
was a bait for a trap; but, on the other 
hand, it might be true, and you might 
have been in a disastrous position be. 
cause of Zara. I had to know the truth, 
and help you, if you needed help.” 

A swift change had taken place in 
her—a change manifest in eye and fea- 
ture and bearing. Now she was a 
woman of passion aroused to the utmost. 
Yet she spoke calmly enough: 

“You need say no more. My mind 
is made up. Feodor deserves no more 
of my consideration. I devote myself 
to you,” 

“But you have come straight into the 
trap yourself.” 

“IT am mistress here. Tell me about 
your business, about that loan—what did 
he do? Anything ?” 

“After he got me here,”’ Caswell ex- 
plained, “he told me what already I 
knew: that, if I advised against the 
loan, he could make himself dictator of 
Carolia. He told me that I must cable 
my principals, in our secret code, that 
I advised strongly against the loan. And 
that he would keep me here, as a hostage 
that the loan would not be granted, until 
he was made dictator. If the loan were 
not granted, he would release me when 
he came to power; if the loan were 
granted, and his ambition defeated is 





“And you cabled in your code?” 

“T cabled, recommending that the loan 
be granted immediately.” 

She gave him a look of gratitude. 

“T am glad of that. I can still respect 
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you. Does he know that you cabled ad- 
versely to him?” 

“That I do not know. I ‘used our 
secret code. It may be that the govern- 
ment already has had acknowledgment 
of my cable from my principals. But, 
whatever the case, don’t you see that I 
am in his way henceforth as long as I 
live? Even if he made himself dictator, 
I could ruin him—provided I get away 
from here.” 

“But he daren’t keep you a prisoner 
here for long,” she protested. “You are 
too important; an inquiry would be 
made. And Feodor Cassini—I could 
not think he would—would dare do you 
violence.” 

“Not without pretext. Your coming 
here to me has given him his pretext.” 

“You mean—finding us together? 
The jealous husband in protection of his 
honor ?” 

“Exactly. The trap is set. You 
would not be permitted to leave here. 
Try it.” 

“And to-morrow morning he 
come here and find us?” 

a Nw 

“Let him. Heretofore 
him; now I detest him.” 

Caswell’s forbearance seemed to give 
way before her impassioned loveliness. 

“Tlyana!” He called her name in an 
indescribable tone. 

She watched him for a moment and 
seemed to undergo some subtle trans- 
figuration. 

“He has done it,” she said softly now. 
“Let us make the most of it. I am 
through with all things but this—the 
two of us apart from life, between the 
earth and the stars——’”’ 

Caswell got a grip on himself. 

“We must think. See if they will let 
you leave. Perhaps I am wrong in my 
estimate of his purpose.” 

“But She hesitated. 

“You must try.” 

“T shall,” she promised after a space. 
But they turned her back from the 
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high, impregnable gate that was her sole 
egress. She returned to him almost 
gladly. 

“You see?” she said, as happy as a 
child. 

“But we must not forget who we are. 
We did not forget in Zara, because life 
had to be lived after that. Now we are 
likely to forget, for—— _ Ilyana, we 
must think.” 

“Is thinking of any use? 
caught. It is his doing. Let him take 
his punishment, not we. Let us take 
our reward for having remembered in 
Zara.” 

“We must think,” Caswell repeated 
monotonously. 

They sat again in the belvedere, side 
by side and yet apart from each other, 
The setting sun turned the mists of the 
lowland into a sea of rose and lavender. 
Twilight came on them. Ferencz, the 
old gamekeeper, offered them dinner, 
but they refused. As the darkness fell 
they heard sounds which they knew in- 
dicated the changing of the guard with- 
out the gate. Presently Ilyana touched 
Caswell’s arm, and said: 

“T think you are right.” 

“Yes, we must think.” 

“And I have been thinking. 
yet to be lived.” 

“You have a plan?” 
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“Perhaps. Is there a rope in the cot- 
tage?” 

“A rope? Not one long enough to 
reach. I looked to that, of course. It’s 


a sheer four hundred feet.” 

“But a rope—any rope. 
long would do.” 

“What wild idea?” 

“It is not wild. It is the only safety 
for you and for me—for us all, I am 
sure. There is such a rope, I aim sure. 
Bring it to me.” 

He brought it—a small rope barely 
strong enough to support a man; a Tope 
used for tying together the feet of slain 
deer for carrying by the bearers. What 
her plan was he could not guess. But 
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there was about her an air of security, 
of assurance that shé was about to do 
the right thing, which stifled all his re- 
monstrances, 

When he returned she gave him a 
sprig of a flower which she had plucked 
while he was away on his mission. 

“I remembered seeing some on the 
ledge when I came in,” she explained. 
“Tt is almost a miracle to find it here. 
It was a good omen, | think. I pass it 
on to you. Do .you know it?” 

“It is too dark to identify it.” 

“Smell it.” 

“Rosemary.” 

“Yes! That's for remembrance, is it 
not? It was an omen. This is not the 
end; this is to be remembered. Keep it 
always. Now let us talk until he 
comes.” 

But they had not long to talk. To- 
ward midnight they heard a prodigious 
hammering on the iron gate, and Cas- 
sini’s heavy voice talking with the 
guards there. They clutched each other’s 
hands for a moment. 

“Go now to the cottage and stay there 
for a time. He might shoot at sight, 
and I have something to say to him.” 

And again Caswell obeyed without re- 
monstrance. She seemed as sure of her- 
self as if she ruled all destiny. When 
Caswell had gone she sent a single cry 
through the darkness, to draw Cassini 
to her. She heard the iron gates clang 
as they were thrown back, and heard 
Cassini’s horse feel its way along the 
stone road. Now, in a twinkling, she 
had thrown one end of the rope around 
the stone post that supported the roof 
of the belvedere on the cliff’s edge; and, 
having tied a large knot in the loose end, 
threw it over the cliff, where it dangled 
free ten feet below. At that very mo- 
ment Cassini jumped from his horse in 
front of her. 

“Where is the American?” he said. 

But before he could move she had 
seized the rope and, clutching it, had 
left the security of the cliff, and was 
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sliding down the rope until her feet 
touched the knot. Cassini, with a wild 
cry, threw himself prostrate above her 
head, peering down. 

“Feodor,” she said to him. 

“Ilyana, have you gone mad?” 

“Not so mad as you,” she said calmly. 
“If you try to pull me up, I shall let 
go and drop. I am hanging only by 
my hands. | can endure so for perhaps 
three minutes. You have so much time 
to do what I wish you to do, or to re- 
fuse to do it.” 

“What ?” 

“Sign a free conduct for the Ameri- 
can. Give him my horse and let him 
go.” 

“A conduct?” 

“Write it and sign it. You must 
hurry. I cannot hold here much longer. 
Write it, and sign it: ‘Let Roger Cas- 
well pass freely wherever he will, 
Hurry, Feodor!” 

“But ht——” 

“There are no two ways about «#,” 
she broke in. “It is he or I. Choose! 
Write, or not, as you will.” She raised 
her voice. “Roger, come to me.” 

Almost instantly Caswell appeared 
above her. Cassini was writing on paper 
he had managed with feverish haste to 
find in his pocket. 

“Now, Feodor, call the guard and let 
him act as the American’s guide.” 

“But——” 

“Hurry. .My strength is going fast. 
Do not argue, or I shall let myself go.” 

“There!” Cassini’s word was an ex- 
plosion. 

Caswell moved away. 

“Tell the guard, Feodor.” 

Cassini bellowed the command at the 
top of his great lungs. And then he 
begged again: 

“Tlyana, Ilyana, how much _ longer 
now re 

“You may pull me up now, Feodor. 
I shall need attention when I reach the 
top. Until then I can last—for re- 
membrance. Watch carefully, Feodor.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Jack Willard, fleeing from the horrible publicity of the Grant murder case in which 
he had been suspected, met on the San Salvador, bound for South America, Harley Jordan 
and his daughter René. He was able to protect her from the unwelcome advances of 
Maurice Dysart, and when the San Salvador went down in a tidal wave, Willard got René 
safely into a lifeboat. Later, alone on midocean, apparently the sole survivors of the 
wreck, Willard told René his story, and was surprised to find that she, too, had a secret 
that preyed on her. Just before the ship went down Dysart had accused her father of 
being a notorious international jewel thief, and she had seen them struggling for the pos- 
session of a diamond necklace, said by Dysart to be the spoil of a famous robbery the year 
before. 

Picked up at last by a passing ship, René and Willard, saying nothing of the love that had 
grown between them during those days of peril, each went their separate ways, René to return 


to the now barren splendor of her New York home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


P I SIME was a mockery to René in 
the months that followed her 
return. While the detail on 

settling her father’s estate was entirely 

lifted from her shoulders by his execu- 
tors, and she herself was left free to 
follow any whim, still she discovered 

every course she took ended alike in a 

blind alley of disillusion and restless 

longing. 

Viola Langley, her mother’s young 
sister, had met her upon her arrival in 
New York, and had traveled with her. 
She had been a mental antidote to René 
in her cheerful, well-poised outlook at 
life, a widow in her thirties, pretty, 
sophisticated, with a social standing that 
Harley Jordan had never been able to 
achieve. Together for nearly a year, 
they drifted from place to place, seek- 
ing change and diversion for René. 
Mrs. Langley enjoyed thoroughly her 
opportunity for molding the girl’s re- 


actions, as well as chaperoning the heir- 
ess to Jordan’s millions. 

“Impossible to say how much he left,” 
she was fond of saying carelessly. ‘“Mil- 
lions, my dear, millions; that’s all we 
know. A concession here and one over 
there. Harley always was careless in 
money matters. Just the spirit of the 
game seemed to fascinate him. He 
should have had a conservator appointed 
years ago to hold his fortune together, 
but, as it is, there is too much for one 
little girl to trouble her head over.” 

But René faced facts almost eagerly. 
Her father’s estate had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, she discovered. He had 
evidently courted business affiliations 
that would give him unquestionable 
prestige in the financial world. His 
name on the list of directors in half a 
dozen corporations proved more or less 
of an empty honor with a handful of 
stock to back it up. The showy bunga- 
low at Lake Worth proved to have been 








rented year by year. The house on 
upper Fifth>Avenue was mortgaged to 
its limit. Only the Newport place was 
clear. This René felt she had a right 
to, since it had been her mother’s. 

It was spring when they returned to 
New York, Against Mrs. Langley’s 
advice, René insisted upon giving up the 
town house in June, and renting it. They 
would take an apartment in the fall un- 
less she decided to travel. Yet it gave 
her a thrill of home-coming when she 
saw the tall, gull-gray stone house. She 
had always liked it with its chateau 
architecture and wonderful view out 
over the Park. In her first gladness, 
she relaxed into a feeling of security 
in the midst of familiar environment. 
It was as if she had finally laid the ghost 
of the San Salvador tragedy. With the 
laying aside of mourning, too, she found 
a flood of invitations and doors opening 
wide to her, many that had resisted all 
former persuasion. 

Coningsby Brookes was her first caller 
after their arrival. Looking at his keen, 
thoroughbred face, at the clean-cut, 
satisfying correctness of his whole ap- 
pearance, she found herself wondering 
idly how he would look after four days 
at sea in an open boat. She listened to 
his opening preamble on the final settle- 
ment of the estate with a little far-away 
smile. 

“About two and a half million at the 
outside, René,” he finished. ‘I don’t see 
how the devil he ever managed to 
stretch it as he did. It’s dwindled from 
a reputed twenty or thirty millions to 
this. We found he never had any in- 
terest at all in the South American com- 
panies. I don’t understand it, but there 
you are. I’m terribly sorry*for you.” 

She made a lovely picttire, he thought, 
sitting’ back in a Roman chair, her 
hostess gown of silver-gray chiffon 
clinging to the lines of her figure, her 
slim, erect white throat emerging from 
a cope of scarlet embroidered heavily in 
gold thread. With her unusual hair and 
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coloring, she looked like one of Fra 
Lippo Lippi’s unwilling saints. 

“Yes,’’ she agreed laconically, hand- 
ing him a second cup of tea, “I’m in a 
terrible position. Hard to say how I'll 
ever manage to exist, isn’t it, Connie, 
on so little? Listen to me! How am I 
to get rid of it? Orphans? Let’s pen- 
sion persons unfit to face poverty for 
fear they may enter the criminal classes 
and become a menace to society.” 

He looked down at her intently. She 
had changed, had lost the subtle quality 
of reticence that had separated her from 
other people before she had gone away. 

“Tt shall be my special and particular 
duty to make you hang on to it,” he re- 
torted. “You happen to be twenty—one 
year to go before you’re out of my 
jurisdiction, so to speak.” 

“T know, Connie.”” She smiled mus- 
ingly, looking him over. “I wonder just 
why dad picked on you as chief executor 
and my official guide! He liked you, 
didn’t he; trusted you? I suspect he 
tried to put something over on us, 
though, because you're really everything 
a future husband should be. By throw- 
ing us together on a sort of family foot- 
ing, perhaps he imagined j 

Brookes laughed uneasily. 

“Not a chance, René. More likely he 
thought I was fireproof. Going to stay 
in town a while, I suppose?” 

“Until June. Then Newport. I 
want to be some place where I know it’s 
my own, and I like the Towers.” 

“Then south, I suppose, this winter ?’ 

A shadow darkened her wide eyes. 

“T’ll never go south again.” 

“Sorry.” 





His tone was utterly con 
trite. “I’m a stumbling idiot. By the 
way, that makes me think—or, perhaps, 
you've already heard. One boat did get 
away besides yours from the San Sal- 
vador. A man from the Isle of Pines 
and two of the crew. There were some 
women also, but they died of exposure 
after twelve days or more at sea.” 

“How-do you know this?” she asked. 
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“They were talking about it at the 
Engineers Club the other night. Rela- 
tives of the lost passengers are going to 
sue the steamship company, I believe. 
I don’t think they’ve got a chance, my- 
self. A tidal wave and seaquake would 
be termed acts of God, in law. That lets 
the company out, and they’d have a 
happy time hunting over the bottom of 
the ocean for the wreck to prove any- 
thing.” 

René rose and crossed to the window, 
gazing out at the wind-stirred trees over 
in the Park. It seemed to her as if he 
must overhear the fast beating of her 
heart. But Brookes took her emotion 
from another angle. 

“Mrs. Langley would order me out 
of the house if she knew that I had told 
you of this, René, but I know you well 
enough to feel sure you’d rather have 
the straight truth that be kept in igno- 
rance.”” 

“Surely!” 
startled misunderstanding. 
never salvage it, will they?” 

“TI mean the money. We’ll never 
salvage that.” He smiled at her as he 
extended his hand. ‘“Good-by. Don't 
shut yourself up here and brood, Get 
over in the Park every day for a ride. 
I'll join you, if you'll promise to cut out 
brooding over the inevitable. Stir your- 
self out of it, René. Life should look 
mighty good to you just now.” 

“T'll have to take things at my own 
gait for a while,” she said. “Run in 
often and scold me, Connie.” 

“Aren’t there any of the old crowd 
you'd like to have me round up for you? 
Forbes, Kincaid, Drayton——” 

“T’d love to see them all 
Not now.” 

“Afraid of them asking questions; I 
know.” He nodded. “After it hap- 
pened, you know, all I heard for weeks 
was people asking who the devil the fel- 
low was with you. I didn’t know, of 
course. A fellow passenger, I told them 
offhand. What was his name?” 


She glanced at him with 
“They'll 


sometime. 
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“Willard, I believe.” She tried to 
keep her voice from betraying her. 

“Never heard of him again, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No! 
ica.” 

“Too bad. You should have handed 
him over a nice, substantial reward, 
Probably would have come in handy.” 
He stopped at the entrance of Mrs, 
Langley, slim, youthful looking, repose- 
ful. 

“Hello, Connie! Nice to be home 
again. This child has dragged me from 
Tibet to Timbuktu and back again, hunt- 
ing novelty. Wouldn't even let me stop 
in Paris this spring and buy some decent 
clothes. How's Nita? Why aren’t you 
married to her by now?” 

Brookes’ lean, good-humored _ face 
colored slightly. He stood more erect 


He went on to South Amer- 


under direct attack. 

“She was married at Easter to Derry 
Drummond, Mrs. Langley.” 

“Serves you right for waiting and 


letting her baffle you. No man should 
ever permit a woman to get away from 
him. They always expect to be pur- 
sued. Your technique is all wrong, Con- 
nie. Better luck next time. René, 
darling, you’re going out for tea at Eve 
Blair’s. Go and dress, and stop baf- 
fling Connie.” She turned to him 
quickly when they were alone. “You 
didn’t talk to her about Harley or the 
wreck, did you?” 

“Why—yes, a little.” 

“Well, don’t, that’s all. Strictly ta- 
booed subject! Here I’ve been putting 
in one of the best years of my life try- 
ing to make her forget it, and you stir 
it up the minute she sees you. Connie, 
you’ve got about as much tact as a family 
seamstress. I want that whole affair to 
be a blank to her. Help me, now that 
I’ve brought her back, to give her a 
soul-satisfying season with the people 
she likes best. She broods by the hour, 
keeps to herself, won’t meet people. I 
don’t know what it is, but she’s alto- 








gether different. There’s something 
almost metallic about her. She was so 
lovable, relaxed, beauty loving. Now 
she’s combative, sensitive, changeable. 
I’m thankful we're safely back home, 
that’s all.” 

“She’s lovelier than ever,” Brookes 
said. “Take her up to Newport as soon 
as you can. She never had a fair break 
with Harley back of her. You'll steer 
better, Mrs, Langley.” 

“Trouble is, she won’t be steered. 
She’s quite as indifferent to society as 
she is to everything else. She'll want 
to perch in that enormous house on the 
cliffs all summer and see no one, and 
about August she'll say some fine morn- 
ing that she’s leaving for the Hebrides. 
I know her, Connie.” 

“Anyhow, be tender to her,” he urged. 
“She’s been through a rotten experience. 
[ll help you out while you're in town. 
Too bad there isn’t some one who could 
get her out of it.” 

“Try!” She smiled back at him. 
“And don’t be patient with her.” 

It was not irksome, Brookes found 
out, in the days that followed, to keep 
his word, and ride daily with René 
along the Park paths. They would cut 
across town to the Drive at Eighty- 
fourth Street, and catch the sunset effect 
over the Palisades. René disliked the 
new social routine mapped out for her, 
but had consented to a few intimate din- 
ners with old friends. Mrs. Langley 
consumed the mornings with shopping 
and fittings, After months spent in the 


backward corners of the earth, she 


luxuriated in New York again. The 
end of May came ina flush of rare green 
to the Park, and a glory of rhododen- 
drons along the bridle path. The day 
before she left for Newport Brookes 
told her he loved her. 

“You warned me off fairly,” he said 
huskily, “But what’s the use of my 
keeping still? I love you, and I can’t 
help it. I want you to marry me, 
René.” 
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She rode slightly ahead of him, her 
eyes fixed on the maze of beauty before 
them, embankments covered with flow- 
ers, delicate, interlacing branches over- 
head, and saw instead the waste of lifting 
waves, splendidly blue in a dazzling sun- 


light, heard Willard’s voice repeating: 


“Dawn is dim on the dark, soft water, 
Soft and passionate, dark and sweet s 
3rookes’ voice recalled her. 
“Isn’t there a chance for me, René?” 
“Afraid not, Connie. Don’t be an 
idiot and break away just because of 
this, will you? We've had such a dandy 
friendship. I think you're a brute to 
spoil it like this. It probably isn’t my- 
self at all, anyway. It’s spring, and you 
must love some one. You're on the re- 
bound after the way Nita treated you.” 
“May I come up to Hartley Head be- 
fore the summer crowd get there?” 
She smiled back at him, quickening 
her horse’s pace. 
“Tf you like. It won’t do you any 
good,” 


“ 





I don’t believe you’ve ever had a real 
thrill in your life.” He kept beside her. 
“You're a cold-blooded little devil. I’ve 
known you since you wore socks, and 
I'll swear I never thought you’d grow 
up and look like this. If you must 
know, your father : 

“He’s gone, Connie. I happen to 
have the final word.” Her _ horse 
swerved aside to avoid collision with 
another coming at a gallop behind them. 
René caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
rider—a woman with a black riding suit, 
close black hat pulled low over her eyes, 
and a face that brought back a flashing 
memory to René: 

“Black hair and eyes, skin like the 
blond Tuscan women. She paints her 
lips with tangerine red.” 

Mechanically Brookes had lifted his 
cap as she passed them. René asked 
carelessly who she was. 

“Margot Kelmscott.” The name 
meant nothing to her, yet she had felt 
positive the woman was Willard’s friend. 
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When she reached home she asked Mrs. 
Langley about her. 

“Know Margot? My dear, who 
doesn’t?” Her eyebrows lifted. “We 
met in London when Crosby was on his 
way home after Greece had its fiasco. 
Splendid fellow. I think she had all 
the money, at first, from a grandfather 
in England—owned steamships. They 
have two stunning boys.” 

“T’d like to know her. Her face is 
like a minor chord you listen to because 
it hurts you.” 

“Nice, pleasant little simile. You'll 
meet her this summer. She’s taking 
the Seward place next to yours—Green 
Gables. Very, very exclusive, my dear, 
but I know her quite well. I don’t see 
why you liked her instinctively.” 

“T said I was interested in her,” René 
answered carelessly. She went on up to 
her own rooms and stood before the 
mirror looking at her own face before 
Jeanne came in, studying it, comparing 


it to Margot’s. Almost she felt like 


giving up the Newport plan rather than 


have her for a neighbor on the cliffs. 
She felt again the strange, helpless sense 
of drifting, of being at the mercy of 
something mightier than herself, some 
irresistible force that was sweeping her 
on with undercurrents could not 
control. 


she 


CHAPTER VII. 

René had asked Brookes not to follow 
her to Newport, at least for a month. 
Neither had she held out any ultimate 
hope of surrender, so far as she herself 
was concerned. He was her adviser, 
she told him. The tangle in Jordan’s 
affairs necessitated their seeing each 
other often, and she trusted and liked 
him. Beyond this, she found the way 
blocked by her memory of Stuart, and 
the restless urge toward any chance of 
their meeting again. 

Her earliest love for the Towers had 
been her long summers there alone with 
her mother. Jordan had not cared for 
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Newport, because he had never suc- 
ceeded in taking all the highest social 
hurdles. It had belonged to his wife, 
Irene Hammond, her wedding gift from 
her father, Roden Hammond, who had 
made a fortune out of government 
patents and retired early from the finan- 
cial game. After her death Jordan had 
renamed it in honor of himself, and had 
used it for lavish entertaining of busi- 
ness associates. René had been away at 
school during this period, and had spent 
her summers with Mrs. Langley. 

She came back to it now with relief 
and a curious feeling that she was reach- 
ing out and finding her childhood hap- 
piness and security behind its high rose 
hedge and veiling willows. It was as 
if she met her mother again along the 
familiar garden paths she loved to stroll 
through, or down the winding cliff walk 
to the shore. Irene Jordan after her 
marriage had secluded herself more and 
more from her husband’s activities in 
New York, and had retained her old 
friendships in Newport’s inner circle up 
to her placid death. 

The house itself stood high on the 
cliffs overlooking the water. Built of 
the ochre-colored sandstone, it blended 
with the yellow cliffs seen from the sea. 
Only trees of delicate foliage had been 
permitted to flourish in its gardens, the 
locusts in groups like naiads, poplars in 
rows beyond the rose hedges, each an 
isolated sentinel against the vivid blue 
sky, magnolias that bloomed in May, 
great, ruby-hearted coral blossoms on 
bare branches, and willows trailing to 
the lawns in beauty. Mrs. Jordan had 
loved roses, and even now, five years 
after her death, the high, thorny hedge 
of tumbled, prodigal blossoms which sur- 
rounded the grounds might have been 
Briar Rose’s protection against invaders. 
René’s heartbeat quickened when she 
looked again at the abandon of fra- 
grance and color this first week in June. 
Balconies, verandas, porticoes, were cov- 
ered with rose vines that seemed to have 











thrown a robe of loveliness over the en- 
tire place in her sweet memory. 

Gradually, during the days that fol- 
lowed, she found for the first time that 
she was losing the sharp, unhappy de- 
tails of her father’s death. She lux- 
uriated in the peace and isolation about 
her, where Mrs. Langley pronounced an 
immediate condemnation on the place. 
It was too large, too far away from the 
seclusive, older section along the cliffs. 
They could rent it to advantage and take 
a smaller summer cottage better suited 
to their campaign. 

“T love it,” René told her contentedly. 
“It’s not far enough away from them 
all, so far as I’m concerned. I would 
put it right over there on one of those 
islands, if I could. It makes me happy 
just to be back home.” 

She had her own high-powered motor 
boat, and several cars to drive. Every 
morning before breakfast it became 
usual to see the gray nose of the Por- 
poise lifting high from the foaming 
water as it shot out over the quiet sea 
with René at the wheel, dreaming back 
to her early girlhood. Here, too, she 
could send her mind scouting back to 
the long days adrift in the open boat 
with Stuart, could almost bring back 
the sound of his voice mingled with the 
beating of the waves. Whenever she 
tried to formulate plans for the future, 
she found herself returning in a circle 
to the thought of him. No other man 
she had ever met had had the power to 
rouse and hold her interest so com- 
pletely. Just to remember the clean- 
cut contour of his head against the sky’s 
deep blue, his quick, reassuring smile to 
her, evens when they were starving to- 
gether, the hold of his close arms about 
her when her strength finally failed. 

“Somewhere—sometime,” she would 
find herself saying. “If love is so 
strong, he must come back. He could 


find me easily if he wanted to—so 
easily ; while I know only his first name, 
Stuart-—Stuart.” 
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There were times when she longed 
to ask Mrs. Langley about the Demarest 
case, to find out what man in society 
had been under suspicion. She would 
probably know, and yet René drew back 
instinctively from her inevitable ques- 
tioning, from her finding out it had been 
he who had shared the experience with 
her in the lifeboat. 

During the daytime she hardly saw 
her aunt. Newport represented certain 
salient points of interest and occupation 
to Viola Langley. Baitley’s Beach, the 
Casino, bridge, tea, dinner, dances, and 
around the clock again to Bailey’s. 
After jaunting a year in waste places 
it was pleasant to be back on familiar 
ground. Toward the end of June people 
began arriving for the summer, and she 
renewed old friendships. She did not 
care for dancing with the new multi- 
millionaire crowd who had succeeded in 
making port, she said, by pouring oil on 
the troubled waters. With the fast 
friendship of three all-powerful society 
leaders, who had been schoolmates of 
herself and Irene, she felt a serene con- 
fidence in René’s chances for the coming 
season. She disposed of Jordan’s death 
blandly. 

“Ves, yes,” she would explain with 
a blithe nonchalance, ‘‘Harley has passed 
on. Terrible shock; most unpleasant 
way to die; but I tell René she must be 
strong and philosophical. After all, he 
has done her the kindest thing he could 
—left her his fortune and gone on. A 
marvelous man in his way, no doubt. 
I never pretend to understand high 
finance. He succeeded in business, but 
he never could amalgamate with those 
who will love René. 
not him.” 

One morning she joined René in the 
garden after breakfast with several let- 
ters. Connie’s mother would arrive on 
the sixth. She promised a dinner on the 
fourteenth for René, breaking an estab- 
lished precedent to give her a fair start. 

“Probably knows by now that Con- 


She is like Irene, 
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nie’s wild over you. I met Crosby and 
Margot, by the way, at tea yesterday, 
and while you say you do not like 
her » 

“T never said anything of the kind,” 
René interposed. She found herself 
instantly on guard at the mention of 
Mrs, Kelmscott’s name. 

“Yet she will be a help for you with 
the foreign group. Always has a dan- 
gling of errant nobility after her down 
here, innocent hang-overs from Crosby’s 
diplomatic blunders, I fancy. She ar- 
rived yesterday ; perfectly stunning-look- 
ing woman; wistful, weird, moonlight 
stuff ; you know what I mean. I saw her 
getting out of a car when I came back 
from the beach yesterday. Looked like 
a maharanee arriving in state. She’s 
brought a lot of Jap servants with her, 
or Hindus, I forget which. Crosby’s 
an old dear with a double chin or so, and 
nothing on his mind but an ambassador- 
ship to St. James. Letter from Connie 
here, too. Coming the tenth.” 

The announcement brought no com- 
ment from René. She found herself 
filled with a curiosity concerning Mar- 
got Kelmscott so sudden and poignant 
that it hurt her. It was her first ex- 
perience of antagonism toward any 
woman because she believed some man 
had been interested in her. Then, too, 
it gave her a strange, uncanny thrill to 
visualize the mysterious interweaving 
of their three lives into a pattern of 
destiny. Margot could not possibly be 
aware that she, René Jordan, knew of 
her share in the Demarest case—this 
silent, regal type of woman who walked 
so confidently before the world as 
Crosby Kelmscott’s wife. She surprised 
Mrs. Langley a day or so later by ac- 
companying her to the Casino for tea. 
Even to herself, René had not con- 





fessed the reason why she wished to go, 
but, once there, she watched with a sub- 
dued eagerness for a glimpse of Margot. 

It was late when she arrived with 
several friends and her husband. 


He 
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left the group at a table and rambled 
about, greeting friends with an amiable 
absent-mindedness. Margot herself 
barely noticed any one about her, ex- 
cepting one foreign-looking man who 
sat beside her, his back to René. The si- 
lence in which she indulged was like an 
affectation of royal reticence. Crosby 
himself paused at their table to speak 
with Mrs. Langley. 

“She’s like Irene, isn’t she?” He 
nodded to René with a smile. “Glad 
you’re back. I caught a glimpse of you 
walking among the roses this morning, 
and it carried me back fifteen years, 
Have you met Margot yet? She's 
rather tired after the trip across. We've 
been in Italy all spring and ended up in 
Paris; beastly weather all the time; 
drizzly, you know.” 

René saw that Margot was watching 
them. Her level gaze seemed to hold 
something of speculative interest in its 
deliberate scrutiny. Mrs. Langley 
leaned forward and greeted her with a 
little wave of her hand. 

“Lovely thing, isn’t she?” she said. 
“Who is that with her?” 

“Sandro di Brescia. The boys are 
home for the summer; splendid little 
devils.” He passed on, still smiling ab- 
sently. Without René felt 
sorry for him. She wished with all her 
heart again that she had been able to 
talk freely to her aunt, to ask her for 
the details of the Demarest case. 

Within a few days her longing grew 
so intense that she did a strange thing, 
She drove alone to the public library, 
deliberately looked up the case in the 
New York newspaper files, and read 
every detail through the week of scare 
heads to the dwindling of interest after 
they had failed to bring in an indictment 
for murder in the first degree against 
Stuart Ames. 

The discovery of his name filled her 
with a secret triumph. So absorbed had 
she become in reading, that she failed to 
notice the intent gaze of a young Jap 
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anese who sat at one of the long reading 
tables in a shaft of sunlight from the 
tall window. When she rose to leave, 
however, she found his brilliant black 
eyes watching her gravely. He was the 
young student type, reserved, athletic in 
his build. The incident did not register 
in her memory seriously ; merely that it 
annoyed her for the moment as she left 
the reading room. As soon as she was 
gone he rose quietly and crossed, with- 
out apparent interest, to where she had 
been sitting. The large file still lay 
upon the table where she had left it. He 
glanced at its date and went on. 


When she started out the following 
morning in the motor boat she noticed a 
small float anchored offshore below the 
Kelmscott grounds. Teddie and Guy, 
Margot’s little boys, were practicing div- 
ing stunts, and teaching them was the 
Japanese whom she had seen at the li- 
brary. He stood poised on the edge 
of the float, a figure like an ivory stat- 
uette, seen from that distance. Three 
deep dents wrinkled the skin between 
his eyes as he looked after the motor 
boat, his arms folded on his breast. 
Just why, he wondered, had Miss Jordan 
taken the special trip to the library to 
read up on the Demarest murder case? 
And suddenly to René’s ears there came 
Teddie’s clear, boyish voice over the 
water in a joyous squeal: 

“T did it that time, Yamato!” 

The name stirred old memories, puz- 
zling her, drawing her insistently back to 
Stuart’s confession. It seemed incred- 
ible that he could be the same man, the 
valet who had discovered the dead man 
the morning after Stuart’s visit, and 
still be here in Margot Kelmscott’s em- 
ploy. 

Suspicion leaped from point to point 
in her mind as she sent the boat through 
the sea like a racing, living thing, re- 
sponding to every light touch of her 
hand. Connecting links—she recalled 
that Stuart had told her the letters had 
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never been found among Demarest’s ef- 
fects, that Margot had been to see him 
during the afternoon, that her name had 
never been brought into the case. She 
had merely figured as “a certain 
woman.” Evidently the Japanese 
had shielded her as Stuart had. It was 
all plain to her, once she caught the re- 
lationship between them. Yamato was 
in the employ of the Kelmscotts now as 
physical instructor to the two boys. 
Margot, then, must have feared his 
knowledge of her visits to Demarest, 
given him employment to silence him. 

Once she had returned, however, and 
found Yamato and the boys gone, she 
was half inclined to doubt her imagina- 
tion. What actual proof had she that 
the Japanese was in any way involved 
in the murder, or even that he had taken 
the letters to discredit or blackmail Mrs. 
Kelmscott? It was ridiculous, she 
thought, as she lingered along the cliff 
walk leading up from the private pier. 
It was still early, and Mrs. Langley 
preferred to breakfast in bed lightly, a 
cup of chocolate and slice of dry toast. 

When she passed up the broad stone 
steps she paused to gather great clusters 
of the roses that overhung her in a riot 
of color, and suddenly she became aware 
of another person’s presence in the cool- 
ness of the vine-shaded veranda. The 
cry that came first to her lips was 
broken, doubting, involuntary—almost 
accusing. 

“Not you?” 

Stuart came toward her quickly, the 
husky break in his voice as he gripped 
her hands: 

“Ts that all you can say to me?” he 
asked. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


After the first intense joy at seeing 
him again René found herself held back 
from any acknowledgment of her love 
by a peculiar, nameless fear, not for her- 
self, but for her father. After all, only 
two on earth knew the truth concerning 
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Harley Jordan, and one was this man 
to whom she had betrayed it. She felt 
as if, in denying herself, she was fulfill- 
ing a certain loyalty to the dead. 

Yet Stuart had brought back a strong 
brief for their right to happiness. Only 
to-day, he told her, counted in the great 
summing up. He had been unable to 
forget her during the year spent in 
South America, and had been drawn 
back irresistibly by his longing to see 
her again, to compel her to listen to him. 
She smiled af him doubtfully. 

“Fate seems to be juggling with us, 
doesn’t she? Did you come up on the 
New York boat?” 

“Yes, last night. I’ve been waiting 
for you an hour or more—never even 
stopped for breakfast, because I wanted 
the thrill of watching you eat real food.” 

She laughed as he followed her out to 
the sun porch looking seaward. Its 
walls and ceiling were covered with a 
gilded lattice work hung with clambering 
rose vines. While they sat at the round, 


green wicker table the pink petals fell 
once in a while about them, even on her 
hair, a fleck of shell pink against its 


radiant color. Stuart watched her with 
a starved longing in his eyes, his break- 
fast untasted before him. 

“T’ve sworn to myself over and over 
that they were gray green like the sea, 
and have closed my eyes to remember. 
They have a raw, bright gold in Van 
Diemen’s land that is the color of your 
hair. I’ve even dreamed of your hands, 
they grew so white and thin "J 

“Look at them now, and rejoice.” She 
laughed a little nervously and laid them 
before him on the table, tanned and vital. 
“Don’t you suppose I have remembered, 
too? You don’t have to sit there and 
tell me all of this. I’ve traveled all over 
the world trying to lose you for a whole 
year, and here you are opposite me at 
my own breakfast table, like the blue 
bird of happiness, or the Old Man of 
the Sea, as you please x 

“Now listen ” Stuart broke in. 
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“Please! You don’t know every. 
thing. I tell you that fate is juggling 
our lives and being a bit sardonic about 
it, too. Margot Kelmscott is my neigh- 
bor this summer—the next place to this,” 

Stuart regarded her with a puzzled, 
questioning gaze. 

“I don’t remember telling you her 
name.” 

“You didn’t. I happened to see her 
one day last month as she was riding in 
the Park. You had really given me a 
very accurate description of her—tan- 
gerine lips, dark eyes and hair, skin like 
a blond Florentine——” 

“Why did she take the house next to 
yours ?” 

“You would have to toddle straight 
back to the lap of the Norns and ask 
them; I don’t know.”’ She smiled back 
at him with amusement at his obvious 
annoyance. “I haven’t met her yet. 
She is a friend of my aunt’s who lives 
here with me, Mrs. Langley.” She 
paused, wondering whether she had bet- 
ter tell‘ him of Yamato, but Stuart 
plunged headlong into his love theme, 
arguing with her for a speedy marriage, 
for her to leave Newport at once with 
him. 

“Why should we give up one more 
day of happiness for this fetish of loy- 
alty to the dead, or the living, either? 
Why should we be the sacrifice when we 
are here together and nothing else 
counts, really? I’ve fought it out with 
myself, René, night after night under 
the stars down there in Argentina, and it 
all comes to the same thing in the end, 
the right to love. I left New York to 
escape my own conscience, and because 
Margot Kelmscott was afraid she might 
be drawn into the case. I was a coward 
and a quitter, and you gave me back my 
nerve with that glorious courage and 
faith of yours. Can’t you look at me 
now and say that you love me? It’s to- 
day that counts, and you—to make life 
worth living. I’ve come up from the 
Cape to tell you that and take you back.” 
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She drew back from the fire of his 
eyes. 

“We can’t, Studrt. You say you were 
a coward and a quitter. Can’t you see 
that we’d both be that now, if we stole 
away and left all that is wrong as it is? 
Have you heard that they may try to 
salvage the San Salvador?” 

He met her gaze with incredulous 
eyes. 

“How could they ever find it?” 

“Two other boats got away besides 
ours. The rest were lost. Why 
couldn't they find it?” She leaned 
toward him over the low, round table. 
“It would be easy to figure out where 
the boat was at that time ss 

“It couldn’t be done, René, I tell you,” 
he insisted eagerly. ‘We were blown 
off our course there for two days be- 
fore we struck the tidal wave, The 
hurricane swept us east, I think, past the 
course for the Windward Passage over 
toward the islands. Get that look out 
of your dear eyes, and the knife out of 
your heart. They couldn’t find it in 
a thousand years—not a chance.” 

She gave a quick shake of her head. 

“The answer is they are doing it. 
You won’t understand, and you don’t 
care. Wait a few days until we find out 
if it is only a rumor. And don’t be 
selfish and bitter. Don’t you suppose 
that I want to go away with you? 
Where are you staying?” 

“IT came north on the first boat I 
could catch, wirelessed ahead for them 
to recondition my yacht and have it here 
waiting for us.” 

“Your yacht?” She regarded him 
with curiosity and surprise. 

“The Huntress, a very good, sea- 
going one, I was in the naval reserve 
during the war, you know. And, if I 
couldn’t get you any other way—well” 
—he laughed at her with keen daring in 
his blue eyes—‘I meant to carry you off 
on it and have a pirate’s honeymoon. 
So you see——” 

She glanced at the husky, tanned in- 
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dividual he had developed into after a 
year, and flushed slightly. 

“T believe you would do it. Just who 
are you, anyway, to own a yacht at 
Newport? I hate false pretenses. I 
think I like you better adrift.” 

“Don’t worry, I’m still adrift,” he re- 
torted bitterly. ‘The law failed to in- 
dict me, but society tried, and convicted 
me as well. My mother and sisters 
won't own me, won’t see me, or even 
answer my letters. I don’t know how 
they'll act toward me here. I’m not 
going to stay long enough to find out. 
My best friend is Tod Kingsley. I know 
that he’s here now, and I’m going to see 
him, that is all.” 

She listened to him in silence, her mind 
not on what he was saying, but revolving 
about the wisdom of telling him that 
Yamato was in Margot’s employ. As 
it recurred to her, she felt compelled to 
let him know, and suddenly told him 
everything, of seeing the Japanese in the 
library, and again on the float with the 
boys. He heard her in puzzled surprise. 

“God knows why she did it. She’s 
probably paying back the debt she owes 
to him for shielding her. He knew that 
she came to Demarest’s apartment, and 
never gave her away. She might feel 
she was sealing his mouth by keeping 
him satisfied. He is a very strange 
character: went to Columbia evenings, 
I believe; belonged to the higher class 
of Japanese; hardly ever opened his 
mouth. He could have told everything 
he knew and involved her deeply. 
When he was asked what woman visited 
his employer’s rooms he answered that 
she came always during his absence, that 
he could not possibly identify her. Also, 
he added, there were several. I think 
it is probably her way of showing ap- 
preciation.” 

“But, if any one who cared to take 
the trouble found out he was here, 
wouldn’t they connect her with the case? 
She doesn’t look happy, Stuart. Her 
husband said she had been ill.” 
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“Lovely one”—he whispered it to her 
—‘don’t waste your sympathy on Mar- 
got Kelmscott. She is fully capable of 
swinging her own game alone.” 

She sent him away before Mrs. Lang- 
ley arose. 

“TJ think you’ve covered a good deal 
of ground for one morning—breakfast 
for two and a threat to carry me off on 
your old yacht. Go away! I don’t want 
you to run into Aunt Vi until I’ve pre- 
pared her for the shock.” 


The following morning, as she re- 
turned from a swim, she was startled to 
find Stuart with Todhunter Kingsley, 
lounging in the sand. He joined her 
with an indifferent ignoring of the 
glances following them, and strolled back 
along the walk with her. Halfway they 
encountered the tall, slim figure of Mar- 
got Kelmscott. In her bathing suit of 
black and white, she was easily the most 
distinguished-appearinf woman on the 
beach. Two Javanese maids accom- 
panied her with parasol, protecting veils 
from the sun and wind, grass mats for 
the sand, and a long, enveloping cape of 
apricot and dull jade green. It was like 
a royal progress with Margot’s long 
throat uplifted, her lashes level and 
heavy over her tranquil, mysterious eyes, 
apparently oblivious to the interest she 
excited. 

She recognized Stuart with a slow, 
sweeping glance of incredulity. For the 
moment, though, as she returned his 
greeting there was a flash of betrayal in 
her face, of sheer joy at seeing him alive 
again. She passed on by them, and only 
one person had read the danger signal in 
her manner. Yamato, some distance 
away, watched over the safety of the 
two boys swimming. Half closing his 
eyes from the blazing sunliglt, his white 
teeth bared against his drawn lips, he 
watched the meeting. Ted called to him 
several times before he answered and 
joined the boys. 

The presence of the Japanese had es- 
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caped René’s notice. The unexpected 
appearance of Margot had filled her 
with a peculiar reaction. It had been 
easy to achieve an impersonal attitude 
toward whatever Stuart’s relationship to 
her might have been in the past, as long 
as he was in South America, but having 
them meet face to face while she was 
with them, of seeing for herself the 
revelation in Margot’s amazed eyes, the 
uneasy reserve in Stuart’s own manner, 
filled her with a hurt, deadened pain she 
had never known before. 

It seemed to her, also, in that moment 
of full, blazing light of publicity upon 
the three of them, as if all who witnessed 
the encounter must read the truth: that 
here was the woman for whom Stuart 
Ames had thrown away everything and 
left the States, and that she herself was 
the woman for whom he had taken the 
hazard of returning. 

Mrs. Langley, who was already 
dressed, hurried to meet her, reminding 
her of a luncheon engagement. Her 
face was a study in surprise and polite 
repression as she recognized her com- 
panion. 

“You probably know Stuart, don’t 
you, Aunt Vi?” René said carelessly. “I 
think I’ve heard you mention Mrs. 
Ames.” 

“IT know him very well indeed.” 
Nothing could excel Viola Langley’s 
tact in trying moments. ‘How are you, 
Stuart?” But on the drive home she 
asked with quiet directness that was in- 
escapable where René had met him. 

“On the San Salvador. He was on 
his way to Buenos Aires.” She gave 
the information reluctantly. 

“Shipboard acquaintances are usually 
overdone. He looks as if he were suf- 
fering from too good a memory, dear.” 

René had to smile at the significant 
pause. 

“We were adrift together five days at 
sea, Aunt Vi. One does necessarily be- 
come better acquainted under such cir- 
cumstances.” 


























“You mean that he’s the person who 
saved your life?” She asked it with 
utter incredulity. “I can’t imagine 
Stuart Ames doing the heroic gesture, 
at all.” 

“I’m sure that I should have jumped 
overboard from the lifeboat several 
times, if he had not stopped me, and 
kept up my nerve.” 

Mrs. Langley gazed ahead of them at 
the perfection of the Cliff Drive. 

“Well,” she said after a slight pause, 
“since it had to be some man, I’m rather 
glad it was Stuart, but you will have to 
drop him here as any sort of friend. Of 
course, I don’t mean cut him dead, but 
no intimacy, you understand. The right 
people do not absolve him for his share 
in the Demarest case. Adelaide Ames 
won't speak to him, and he’s her only 
son, mind. Of course, you are, nat- 
urally, in love with him after such an 
experience. Don't deny it, René, it’s 
written in your eyes. Propinquity is 
deadly peril for most people, but—well, 
just drop him now. It really was a very 
unpleasant mess all around; so much 
never came out in the papers that ‘every 
one on the inside knew was true. There 
was a certain woman mixed up in it, and 
both Stuart and Grant were interested in 
her, no doubt about it. It was hushed 
up, a conspiracy of silence settled on all 
toncerned, and Stuart was not indicted. 

sut——” Her hands were eloquent. 

René was silent. Her whole soul re- 
volted against the burden of full guilt 
being laid at Stuart’s door while Margot 
retained her place in the sun. At least, 
she had seen him there at the beach with 
her, René—had realized that something 
had entered his life strong enough to 
crush his fear of consequences. There 
had been no bravado in his appearance 
among those who had been his former 
friends and associates; merely a perfect 
surety that conquered curiosity in others. 

“You will meet Margot at luncheon 
to-day,” Mrs. Langley remarked mus- 
ingly. “Don’t let her get any points over 
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you, dear, I don’t think she’s very much 
concerned over Stuart just now, anyway 
—not with Sandro di Brescia at heel in- 
definitely. But women love to collect 
prizes, you know. You never can tell.” 

René did not answer. Out in the bay 
a slender, black-and-silver-hulled yacht 
was slipping to anchorage. She won- 
dered if it could be the Huntress, and 
with the hope there came a great longing 
to take him at his word, to leave it all 
behind her and go with him out to sea, 
to the waves and winds that were their 
friends, 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was Crosby himself who introduced 
her to his wife at the Allardyce luncheon, 
and René found herself yielding to Mar- 
got’s charm of manner and low, con- 
tralto voice. It seemed as if she de- 
tained her purposely, exerting herself to 
be particularly gracious. Her objective 
was directed with an unexpectedness 
that took René completely off guard. 

“When did poor Stuart get back?” 

“T’m not sure,” René countered. She 
was relieved at some one interrupting 
them, and they remained separated dur- 
ing luncheon. Margot sat beside Sandro 
di Brescia, and again René found her- 
self looking at him, striving to recall 
where she had seen him. His hair was 
iron gray, close cut, slightly curly. <A 
small mustache, upturned in the Con- 
tinental mode, grave, tired eyes that re- 
garded every one with the same infinite 
boredom. He only addressed his re- 
marks in an undertone to Margot, and 
they laughed together often. There was 
a vague familiarity about the turn of 
his head, the way he held his cigarette, 
the steady, sidelong look of his eyes. 
When he rose, and she saw his full 
face, she barely repressed the cry that 
leaped involuntarily to her lips. She 
knew now. It was the man whom she 
had every reason to believe lay dead in 
the cabin de luxe of the San Salvador— 
Maurice Dysart. It seemed as if, on 
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the instant, he caught her thought wave 
and met her eyes staring over at him. 
He joined her as they moved out with 
the other guests to the great stone loggia 
overlooking the ocean. His tone was 
purely natural and controlled as he 
bowed over her hand, and said: 

“If you attempt anything, I will fol- 
low your play and smash you.” 

“IT?” She was too amazed at his at- 
tack to resent it. 

“You!” He smiled at her knowingly. 
“Harley Jordan’s most willing accom- 
plice in smuggling stolen jewels out of 
this country.” Margot paused in pass- 
ing, her brows slightly raised. He 
stopped her instantly. “It is the most 
unexpected pleasure to find Miss Jor- 
dan here, madame. I have not seen her 
for a year. It is fully a year, is it not?” 

“Quite a year.” She found her lips 
shaping the answer without her own 
volition. She felt faint and dizzy at the 
thought of the maze of disinterested, 
half-amused faces of all the people who 
would not care what this man did to her, 
or to the memory of her father. 

“Did you know Harley Jordan, 
Sandro?” asked Margot. “Where did 
you meet him? Abroad?” 

Dysart nodded, his gaze on René’s 
half-averted, blanched face. 

“Several times. I made the voyage 
specially to see him before his final sail- 
ing. It would give me much happiness, 
Miss Jordan, if you would permit me to 
call on you and hear your 
father.” 

Mrs, Langley had noticed them, and 
spoke of Margot’s new interest as soon 
as she was alone with René. 

“How did you ever know him, René?” 
she asked. “You never told me.” 

“T was not sure that I knew him,” 
René replied slowly. “I must have met 
him sometime with my father.” 

“He’s very popular here. You hear 
something about him wherever you go. 
He’s from Sardinia, I think Crosby told 
Collects cameos, and is a connois- 
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seur in rare jewels. Has either written 
a book on pearls or intends to, I forget 
which. You know Crosby bought Mar- 
got the rope of black pearls which be- 
longed, so they say, to the unfortunate 
Empress Elizabeth. Di Brescia was tell- 
ing the story about them the other day— 
how they lost their luster whenever she 
was unhappy, and she had a perforated 
metal casket made to place them in, so 
they might be lowered back into the sea 
for a period to restore their gleam. 
Quaint, isn’t it? It seems that Margot’s 
pearls appear dull. She has been ailing 
herself. The count suggested sending 
for a similiar casket, and he would at- 
tend to it for her.” 

“Who was it said the most beautiful 
women were the most foolish?” René 
bit her lip to keep from saying more, 
but her aunt misunderstood her. 

“Doubtless, but they all adore novelty, 
dear. He feeds diversion to them like 
bunnies to the boa at the zoo, and they 
swallow whatever he gives them whole 
without question. Margot’s very much 
interested in him, I should say. Of 
course, he’s very unusual looking in a 
foreign way, and he understands the art 
of amusing and tranquilizing restless 
women. He is like an emotional father 
confessor.” 

René kept silent, but in her own mind 
she planned to see Dysart alone, to defy 
him and drive him away from the States 
under threat of full exposure to the 
police. She could hardly wait for an 
opportunity to tell Stuart of her dis- 
covery. It would hardly be safe to talk 
with him at the house where they might 
be overheard by Mrs. Langley or the 
servants, She decided on the boathouse. 
It had been one of Jordan’s whims, built 
while entertaining friends from 
New York, Situated down on the shore 
at the private pier, it contained one large 
room for dancing or lounging on the 
second floor. Beneath was a kitchenette 
and reception room with huge hooded 
Italian fireplace reaching to the beams 
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overhead. Since her arrival, René had 
not used it, but now she had it opened 
up and renovated. It would be a safe 
place for Stuart and herself to meet 
Dysart in. 

She gave him to understand that she 
would be alone, and received him there 
on her return from her early-morning 
run with the Porpoise. She felt no fear 
now, but rather an exhilaration at facing 
a show-down and ending the whole 
thing. He was awaiting her on the 
broad, low porch, confident and well 
pleased at her arrangement for a private 
chat. Once in the cool, paneled room 
he glanced about him with approval, and 
took the easiest chair, a high-backed 
Hawaiian one. 

“Very cosy and pretty,” he said, re- 
garding her with open admiration. 
“Why not throw off the mask now with 
me, René, and be friénds? I gave you 
one chance which, if you had taken it, 
would have done away with all unpleas- 
ant aftermath, and you refused, like a 
little fool. Now, you see, I can forgive. 
I give you the second chance. We are 
at each other’s mercy, no doubt. I think 
that I had a little the better of the sit- 
uation. You are stepping to a high 
place here this season. You are not 
looked upon now as Jordan’s daughter. 
You are Mrs. Stafford Langley’s niece. 
Possibly, too, you will be Mrs, Con- 
ings by Brooks. You see, I listen to 
gossip.”” 

She watched him with tortured, ac- 
cusing eyes. 

“If you had not killed him, he would 
be alive, too.” 

Dysart lighted a cigarette before he 
replied, 

“I do not think so. He was not agile 
enough to do as I did. I freed myself 
from his hold by slashing at his wrists 
until he let go of me. Even then, I had 
barely a last chance. The boat was 
settling, the decks already awash as I 
came up: I found that another man had 
succeeded in floating a life raft, and I 
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dove from the deck after him and swam 
until I could catch hold of the side ropes 
and draw myself up. We were afloat for 
days, so exhausted that we had to lash 
ourselves to the raft to keep on it at all 
toward the end. A boat bound for the 
Bahamas picked us up. From Nassau 
I went to Florida and rehabilitated my- 
self, so to speak. You are interested ?” 

“T am wondering why God permitted 
you to live,” she said slowly. 

“To find you again, my dear. I heard 
that you would be here this summer, 
that I should most surely encounter you, 
and do you think that I was afraid? I 
understand women perfectly. You 
know that I could expose everything in 
your father’s past, could give certain 
proof of his transactions.” 

“Not without exposing yourself.” 

“No?” he smiled. “The Farnsworth 
necklace is clutched in his dead hand. 
I can give details on how it was stolen 
so that the police could absolutely trace 
the crime to his door. It was a choice 
between life, for me, and the necklace, 
and I chose life. All I need to do is 
tell the private detective agency, that 
Farnsworth employed, a few things, give 
them a hint concerning Baron Fessenden 
and his connection with Harley Jordan. 
When he died he was on his way to 
China to dispose of the De Puyster dia- 
mond pendant, stolen under your father’s 
orders from Liane Paulette when she 
came to New York in the ‘Revue Na- 
tionale.” You may recall she was found 
strangled. Do you not think I could 
stir up a sensation?” 

“And you are here now to steal Mrs. 
Kelmscott’s black pearls.” Her face 
was white and angry, as she realized the 
truth behind his bravado. 

“T hope to,” he admitted modestly. “It 
is a very pitiful and interesting study— 
the way certain women worship jewels ; 
yet they love fiattery more. She de- 
serves, to lose them. But you, René— 
you intrigue me. You are not like other 
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women. You do not fall for the same— 
as they say so delightfully here—bunk. 
You do not care for jewels. You rob 
the devil of one of his choicest tempta- 
tions. You do not notice flattery. I 
admire you for your cleverness there. I 
cannot decide in my own mind whether 
you are Jordan’s decoy, and were cog- 
nizant of all his secret operations, or 
whether you were as innocent as you 
appeared. But I will tell you this: 
You will never be content with this so- 
ciety game. You have too much of the 
brigand in your nature. Your father 
was the brigand, first in business, in big 
financial deals, later where he found the 
field was easier and more exciting. We 
rob, it is true, but only foolish women. 
And we scatter the largess to those 
whom we love best. Your father gave 
to you. You enjoy his wealth, do you 
not? I, too, have my little charities of 
which I do not speak. It is a mag- 
nificent game that we play. Your 
father was very careless when he would 
not listen to me.” 

The look in her eyes challenged him. 
He rose and came toward her. 

“You think that you can make me go 
away and give you up. Try it, my dear, 
and satisfy your curiosity. See what 
will happen. You will light a fuse that 
will blow up the reputation of Harley 
Jordan.” He stopped short abruptly, 
staring at the unexpected sight of Stuart 
Ames on the stairs that led up from the 
back of the room to the upper floor. He 
stood there quietly, with folded arms, 
listening to all that had been said. 
Dysart recognized him with steady eyes, 
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and a peculiar flexing of muscles, as if 
he were drawing himself together 
against a surprise attack. One hand was 
in his coat pocket. 

“So,” he said quietly, “there is a third 
party—our friend of the San Salvador, 
What interest have you in Miss Jordan’s 
affairs?” 

Stuart came forward until he stood 
beside René. 

“I love her,” he said. “I mean to 
protect her fully against you and your 
threats.” 

“T love her, too,” Dysart returned 
suavely. “I loved her at first sight on 
the boat, and I do not intend to give 
her up. What can you possibly do? 
Attempt to injure me here, and I will 
notify the newspapers, the police. You 
will be surprised at the result. I will 
bring down a storm of publicity on your 
head and hers, my friend, that you will 
wish the boat had sunk with you both 
aboard. You have staged a very neat 
bit of melodrama here this morning. 
It amuses me much. I will bid you 
both au revoir. And I warn you again, 
if you betray one word that I said here, 
I will drag Jordan’s body from the bot- 
tom of the sea and show the world the 
loot in his dead hand! So go ahead!” 
He smiled over at René’s drawn, angry 
face. “Beautiful, be wise!” 

As he turned to leave the boathouse, 
Stuart started after him, but Rene’s 
arms held him back. She was sobbing 
as she had in the boat, deep, dry sobs, 
in helpless agony. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she begged. 
thing he says is true.” 


“Every- 
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QUuEENs are not the idle ornaments of society that they seem to be. Queen 
Marie of Roumania has written and published several novels, while Queen Mary 
of England frequently does more needlework in a day than the average house- 


wife does in a week. Models of industry to their devoted subjects. 
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LEISURELY spider, conscious 
A of his power, and an iridescent 
little fly tugging in vain to get 
out of the web: this was how Peter 
Brook and his wife looked to Burke 
Newton. Why under heaven couldn’t 
he let her keep the dog? But, no 
“T hate dogs,” Peter Brook was re- 
peating, his little black eyes fixed un- 
blinkingly upon his wife at the other 
end of the table. “I’ve said this often 
enough so that you ought to be able to 
understand it.” 

Peter Brook’s guests avoided meeting 
each other’s glance. They avoided, 
most of all, looking toward the painfully 
flushed, humiliated girl who was their 
hostess. 

“And certainly,” Brook continued, his 
big, florid face crossed by a cold smile, 
“if I were going to permit a dog in my 
house, I shouldn't lug in a homeless cur 
from the street.” 

Peter’s wife lifted appealing April 
eyes. She was a blond little thing, like 
a Greuze painting, but usually pale, al- 
ways timid, with the springtime light- 
ness fast being bullied out of her. Be- 
hind the gentian blue of her gaze lurked 
a shadow that was not good to see on 
such a child-sweet face. Five years as 
Mrs. Peter Brook were enough to 
bludgeon the springtime from any 
woman, 

As a lover, he must have been differ- 
ent, Burke Newton reflected. He must 
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have seemed a hero rather than a slave 
master to the child twenty years his 
junior, There were; of course, the 
Brook place in society, the mansion on 
the Drive, and the millions, to overawe 
Phyllis Weld with only her coat of arms, 
her beauty, and that gentleness which 
3rock had recognized as something else 
to domineer. 

Besides, Phyllis hadn’t known any- 
thing about love—then. 

Newton jabbed aimlessly at his salad. 

These scenes were only too common; so 
common, indeed, that only pity for 
3rook’s wife and respect for Brook’s 
power brought guests to the enormous 
gray-stone house set flauntingly atop its 
lawns where the sweep of Drive and 
river made obeisance to its owner’s 
glory. A wizard at money making, 
Newton conceded, spearing a bit of alli- 
gator pear as if he were lunging at 
3rook himself; a wizard, but insuffer- 
able. Insufferable as host, insufferable 
more and more as business partner. For 
the hundredth time, his brain began to 
turn over and over various pretexts on 
which he might dissolve the Brook-New- 
ton partnership that was one of the out- 
standing landmarks in Wall Street. 

Once more he acknowledged defeat. 
He couldn’t dissolve his partnership, and 
for the same reason that Phyllis couldn’t 
dissolve hers. By some uncanny instinct, 
Brook—guessed. Innocence would make 
no difference in his scheme for ven- 
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geance. Fear of the scandal Brook overflowed, began drearily to roll over 
would scatter broadcast kept both her pale cheeks. She wiped them away 
Phyllis and Newton tugging at the with furtive gestures, trying to hide both 


spider’s web in vain. The muscles of 
Newton’s alert, tanned face—youthful 
in spite of graying hair—tightened. 

Phyllis spoke, gently as always. 

“But, Peter, I hurt him. The car hit 
his leg; it’s broken, I’m afraid. I just 
-had to stop and pick him up. Could I 
leave him there, like that?” 

“You could have told a_ policeman 
about it,” Brook suggested. “After all, 
we pay taxes; the police are supposed 
to do something for their wages.” 

“T didn’t think of it,” Phyllis faltered. 

“You wouldn’t,” her husband retorted. 

Again there fell an uncomfortable 
silence. The half-dozen guests pre- 
tended to eat, fastening embarrassed 
eyes upon their gold-incrusted plates, 
or on the orchid banks that bisected the 
polished table, or on one of the gleam- 
ing buttons that shone against the dark 
plum of the servants’ livery. 

“Heard a funny story about a police- 
man the other ” began young Craig, 
Brook’s nephew. He was fond of Mrs. 
Brook, and had the knight-errant in- 
stinct. 

“Let’s settle the dog first,’’ Peter in- 
terrupted insolently. “Where is he 
now ?” 

Phyllis looked up in quick apprehen- 
sion. 

“Up—upstairs. I’ve sent for a veter- 
inary.” 

“When he comes,” Peter said, “I'll 
have him chloroform——” 

“Oh, Peter! Oh, no!” Phyllis cried. 
“Please let me keep him. He’s the only 
thing He’s so little and loving and 
forlorn. Please, Peter!” 

“No,” said Peter, “I don’t like dogs.” 

His wife wilted in her chair. List- 
lessly she heard the ‘hurried chatter that 
now rose as a hastily erected bridge 
across which the company could pass 
from embarrassment to social poise 
again. Tears gleamed on her lashes, 











the tears and the trembling of her hands, 

“What are you crying about?” her 
husband asked down the length of the 
table when dessert was half over. He 
didn’t believe in ignoring facts, so now 
he gathered the guests into his confi- 
dence with ironical amusement. “These 
women! I believe they love to cry. | 
know my wife does. Stop it, my dear; 
your eyes are getting red. If this dog 
is such a wonder, let’s have him down 
here. I’m sure we'd all like a look at 
him.” 

“Please don’t,” said Phyllis in a tiny 


voice. “He's sick; he oughtn’t to be 
moved.” 
But Brook, had already given the 


order, and as they filed into the massive 

drawing-room a manservant appeared 

with a big blue cushion on which lay the 

smallest of ragged gray mongrels. One 

leg, already in splints, the dog held cau- 

tiously away from the cushion. His big, » 
brown eyes roved the room, and a little 

rat tail thumped the cushion gallantly. 

“So the vet’s been—and gone,” said 
Brook, “before I got a chance to tell 
him about the chloroform. Oh, well 
H’m! A pretty specimen you’ve picked, 
Phyllis.” 

Doctor Sturtevant intervened in the 
wife’s behalf, and in behalf of the 
brown-eyed mongrel also. 

“Tt isn’t always beauty ” he began 
a bit sententiously. Doctor Sturtevant 
—doctor of medicine and of philosophy 
—was perhaps the most eminent psy- 
choanalyst in New York. He had the 
distinction of ‘being the only human 
being in whom Brook had shown an in- 
terest for years. It seemed that Brook 
never tired of having his own inhibitions 
analyzed, his own complexes brought to 
light, under the skillful manipulation of 
which Sturtevant was master. It was 
Brook, in fact, who had encouraged 
Sturtevant to branch out from merely 
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laboratory experiments ahd establish a 
clinic to which people could bring their 
mental problems. Brook had furnished 
money for establishing this clinic, which 
he believed would eventually become a 
big money-maker, The clinic was 
scheduled to open, in a quiet way, to- 
morrow. Psychoanalysis _ fascinated 
3rook ; he expected to learn much from 
this clinic; it would give him even 
greater insight into human minds, and, 
consequently, fuller power over human 
fortunes. In short, it would be from 
every angle a good investment. 

Just at present, however, Brook felt 
more interest in enforcing his own will 
than in listening to general statements 
about beauty. He beckoned imperiously 
to the manservant. 

“Let’s have a look at him,” he said, 
and prodded the dog in an effort to 
make him stand. 

Broken leg twitching, the puppy 
snapped feebly at this tyrant hand. For 
reply, Brook struck heavily the sensitive 
nose—a blow that glanced across the 
broken fore leg. 

Instantly the decorous drawing-room 
filled wtth an agonized clamor. Lips 
white, Phyllis flew to the dog’s side, 
gathering the little animal against the 
breast of her silver gown, hushing its 
piteous shrieks. Whimpering at last, 
the puppy licked her fingers. 

Brook shrugged. 

“Here’s the key to my desk in the 
library,” he said to the servant. “You'll 
find a revolver in the top drawer; it’s 
loaded. Take this dog out into the back 
yard somewhere and shoot it.” 

3efore Phyllis could protest, Newton 
spoke. : 

“If you don’t want the dog,” he said, 
“T’ll take it.” 

“No,” Brook answered slowly, “I 
couldn’t think of handing over to you 
something I didn’t want myself.” 

For an instant the two men gave each 
other glance for glance. Was there a 
hidden meaning in Brook’s reply? 
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Would it be harder for Phyllis if New- 
ton insisted ? 

While Newton hesitated, Brook spoke 
again. 

“Give the dog back to Adams,” he 
said to Phyllis. 

She wavered, sending her husband a 
dumb look of pleading not unlike that 
in the puppy’s eyes. 

“Give the dog to Adams,” Brook re- 
peated quietly. 

She seemed to weigh all the possi- 
bilities. Then without a word she laid 
the puppy tenderly on the cushion. 

Adams himself hesitated, his dark, 
rather sinister face a mixture of defer- 
ence and defiance. He was the only one 
of the servants who had remained with 
3rook for a term of years, in spite of 
the fact that once when he disregarded 
an order Brook had struck him after the 
true feudal-lord manner, In this demo- 
cratic age, servants do not usually hang 
on after an episode like that. Phyllis 
sometimes wondered if her husband 
knew something about Adams which 
made the man submissive. Brook ap- 
peared to know something about so 
many people. 

“I’m not a very good shot, sir, 
Adams deprecated. 

“Oh, well, there are six shells in the 
gun,” Brook answered. 

Phyllis tried to hide the involuntary 
gasp of horror which the words evoked. 
Eyes squeezed shut, she groped for a 
chair back and stood clinging to it. 
When she opened her eyes again, Adams 
was gone. 

“Don’t be too absurd, Phyllis,” Brook 
said in the suave, bantering tone she 
dreaded. “A blind man couldn’t miss 
at close range. And Adams is really a 
pretty good shot, as I happen to know.” 

Nobody answered. 

“And it’s really the best thing for the 
pup,” Brook went on, lighting one of 
his huge, black cigars and dropping a 
hand on Newton’s shoulder; “for a pup 
with a broken leg or a broken heart, it’s 
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a lot more merciful to obliterate than to 
tinker, Eh, Burke?” 

Newton met the eyes of Phyllis’ hus- 
band without flinching. Here was a 
new form of torture which Brook had 
devised for his wife. Newton kept from 
his voice the contempt which he let 
Brook read in his gaze. 

“Why not ask Doctor Sturtevant?” 
he said carelessly. 

Brook laughed his sharp, hard note of 
amusement. The idea tickled him. 

“By Heaven, I will! And I'll let you 
know what he says. Here, Sturtevant, 
what do you know about broken 
hearts ?” 

“Everything,” the psychoanalyst re- 
plied, and it was no mere boast. His 
chief study was the human mind, which 
is the human heart. 

“Then come on over here and listen 
to an hypothetical case!” Brook seized 
the scientist’s shoulder in his great hand, 
piloted him to a corner. This maneuver 
left his other guests standing in the air, 
so to speak, awkward and at a loss. Not 
that Brook minded. He enjoyed the 
fact, if he noticed it. 

Upon their faces played much the 
same emotions which had held Adams 
irresolute. Young Craig blurted out: 

“It’s a shame ” and then realizing 
that here was something which could 
only be made worse by comment, closed 
his mouth with a snap and turned scar- 
let. 

“Let’s dance,” Adeline Frost said in 
a tone considerably at variance with her 
words. But it was a happy diversion. 
Some one hurried to the piano. In a 
moment one more of the Brook tan- 
trums had become only a bit of social 
history. 

Ghost-pale, Phyllis joined the dancers. 
Her soft mouth had a dreadful little 





droop, her eyes were blurred with tears. 
Looking down at her silent face, New- 
ton reflected that here was the gentle 
type of woman who couldn’t summon 
hauteur to hide either humiliation or 
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hurt. If only she could oppose Brook’s 
cruelty with a hard armor of indiffer- 
ence, or even of scorn, it would dull the 
edge of his tyranny. But, he thought 
with a sudden wave of yearning, she 
was the sort of woman a man loves to 
protect; as incapable of striking at an 
enemy as she was of beating a dog, 

He was chilled by the thought of 
Brook’s almost open taunts. To be sure, 
nobody understood but the three of 
them, yet could he rely on Brook to keep 
his shafts obscure enough not to let the 
world, or at least their own set, into the 
secret? He raged at the irony, of it. 
For three years he had loved Phyllis, 
and no one—not even Phyllis—had 
known. The day when he first found 
her shaken, in tears, at some callous 
thrust of Brook’s his love had leaped 
into speech without his willing it. 

He had put his arms around the quiv- 
ering girl. Then they had both stood 
away from each other, gazing with eyes 
in which sudden understanding and dis- 
may were mingled. That was all, ex- 
cept that between them now was the 
comforting, tormenting knowledge. 

If in his heart he hoped sgme day 
Phyllis would summon courage to leave 
her husband, to sue for a divorce, that 
hope now lay dead. Since Brook 
guessed their love, a divorce would mean 
scandal. Brook would drag: Newton’s 
name into it at every turn, and the sub- 
sequent marriage of Phyllis and New- 
ton would seem a confirmation of his 
accusals. This indeed would be the final 
cruelty. So far, the fates be praised, 
3rook, possessed no bit of evidence on 
which an accusation could hang. He 
might interpret aright the chivalrous 
care with which Newton sought to guard 
Phyllis, the helpless dependence with 
which she relied on him, But Newton 
swore to himself that never should 
Brook have anything more with which 
to taunt them. 

It was the least, and, indeed, the most, 
Newton could do for Phyllis. 
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In the midst of the dancing, Phyllis 
slipped away. She wanted a few quiet 
moments—a chance to see what a bit of 
powder would do to hide the sign of 
tears. Eyes hastily bathed in cold water, 
emotions very nearly brought under con- 
trol, she paused on the way down to the 
drawing-room for a minute in the little 
bower of blossoming plants at the turn 
of the stairs, 

The high-ceiled arbor with its great 
windows and its fresh, meadow smells 
always brought the wraith of peace to 
her soul. Characteristically, she filled 
the place not with orchids and Ameri- 
can beauties, but with the simple, homely 
flowers she loved. Pansies were here, 
wholesome and sweet ; heliotrope, thyme, 
and the old-fashioned, frankly ragged, 
pink-and-white roses under which the 
Weld house in the country used to be 
smothered. There was one whole win- 
dow full of the biggest violets that 
Jarvis, the gardener, could raise. Their 
fragrant purple loveliness was a caress. 

Phyllis sank on the little stone bench 
facing the violet bed. The only light 
came vaguely from the stairs, and here 
in the quiet dark, the flowers and the tall 
greenery forming a background for the 
bench created almost the illusion of a 
woodland nook. A still, white figure in 
her silver frock, Phyllis stared miser- 
ably above the violet tops at the velvet- 
black line of river with its twinkling 
lights. Great stars, sparse and low 
hung, glittered in a black sky. 

The world seemed an exquisite place, 
she told herself. The world seemed a 
place where people were meant to be 
kind, where people were meant to be 
happy. Despite the grip which she tried 
to keep on self-control, heavy tears 
welled again. She dropped her bright 
head in her hands. 

Minutes passed before a step on the 
stone floor roused her. 

“Phyllis!” Newton called. “Are you 
here? Come, before Peter misses 


” 


you 
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Obedient, she rose. But the tears 
would not stop. As Newton stepped 
into the arbor, Phyllis turned her back 
with the instinct of sparing him her 
grief. He could see her standing, hands 
over her face, body half crouched, 
against the star-pricked dark of the 
windows. The mute despair of the atti- 
tude struck him to the soul. 

In a stride he reached the girl, turned 
her toward him, almost roughly pulled 
down the cold hands, 

“Oh, Burke, Btrke!’”’ she whispered 
in heartbroken tones. 

“Dearest, this once,” he said, and bent 
his mouth to hers. The bitter taste of 
tears was on her lips. It seemed a por- 
tent. 

The girl closed her eyes, clasping her 
arms around his neck in a convulsive 
grasp, as if in a sea of misery he were 
the only rock to which she could cling. 
This once, this once she would let her- 
self love him; this once she would take 
the comfort of his strength, his infinite 
tenderness. He gathered her more 
closely against his shoulder, staring 
down at the white, wet face and the 
closed lids from beneath which tears still 
oozed. They stood lip to lip for one 
long moment of heaven in the scented 
dark. 

“Do I intrude?” Peter Brook asked 
from the doorway. He switched on the 
lights as Phyllis thrust herself away 
from Newton, her face stiff with terror. 
Of course they had been silhouetted 
against the starlit window behind the 
violets. She grew, if possible, whiter, 
the wide blue eyes shining almost black 
as in a pale mask. 

“You sneak!” said Newton, shaken 
out of all remembrance that the girl’s 
husband must be placated at any cost. 
Even as he spoke, he saw how the words 
could be turned against himself, 

Trust Brook to turn them! 

“Sneak?” Brook repeated, his little 
black eyes smiling. “Because I follow 
a guest upstairs? After all, this is my 
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house—and my wife.” A shadow of 
cold amusement crossed his ruddy fea- 
tures. “Or—isn’t she?” 

“Peter! There’s been 
Phyllis choked out. 

Newton took a step toward Brook. 

“You know there’s been nothing,” he 
said in a tone so fraught with menace 
that Brook looked at him sharply. 
“Phyllis isn’t that sort.” 

“There seems to have been a little 
something,” Brook answered; “and as 
for what sort Phyllis ‘is fe 

By an effort that brought the sweat 
to his forehead, Newton contrived to 
master his blind rage. 

“Don’t be a fool, Peter.” His voice 
was gruff with the fury kept in leash. 
“IT don’t deny that I love your wife.” 
Oh, he wouldn’t evade the thing, not 
even in words. “I found her here alone 
and kissed her. She couldn’t prevent 
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it.” 
“The struggles to free herself were 
not too fierce,” Brook suggested. 


“You’re not scratched, or anything?” 

Phyllis stirred. 

“Don’t joke,” she said in a strange, 
lifeless tone. “Don’t joke about it, 
Peter. I can’t bear it.” How like him, 
to make a joke of the biggest thing in 
her existence. Her shining eyes fastened 
themselves piteously, darkly, on his 
cruel mouth. 

“Even my wife realizes that this—ah 
—affair is no joke,” Brook pointed out. 

Newton held up his hand with a ges- 
ture so peremptory that Brook fell 
silent. “I’ve loved PhyHis for years. 
Long before she knew about it. We 
have played fair. This was the only 
time we had so much as kissed. It 
would have been the last time even 
though you hadn’t e 

“Caught you,” Brook slid in. 

“Caught us,’”’ Newton said with scorn- 
ful defiance. “I shall love Phyllis al- 
ways. But, unless she were free, she 
wouldn't come to me. It isn’t in her 
nature. And I wouldn’t ask her.” He 
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stopped, halted by the realization that 
he might as well hurl words against a 
stone, as against that cold, somewhat 
bored, smile. 

Fool that he had been to yield to a 
moment’s tenderness! His folly, and 
that kiss, had put them utterly at this 
devil’s mercy. What was Brook plan- 
ning wow, behind those bright black 
eyes? 

“I’m glad you can explain everything 
so clearly,” Brook remarked. ‘Phyllis, 
I am sure, will be more discreet in the 
future.” His words held a vague threat 
from which the girl visibly shrank. 
“Perhaps I have been a bit neglectful. 
I shall try to be a more attentive hus- 
band from now on, my dear.’”’ He went 
over to his wife and put an arm around 
her, his expression not changing when 
she shuddered. 

There was a silence, filled with the 
misty horrors, the unuttered possibilities 
of this sinister promise. To Newton 
came a fleet vision of medieval things: 
of himself, chained and helpless, forced 
to watch a loved one on the rack. 

“See here, Brook,” he said, “you don’t 
love Phyllis. She doesn’t love you, 
Can’t you be man enough to let her get 
a divorce ?” 

“Certainly,” Brook answered at once. 
“Phyllis may have a divorce if she 
likes.” 

“Do you mean it, Peter?” Phyllis 
asked, straining away from him so that 
she could look into his face. 

“T do, indeed. You shall have a di- 
vorce, if you want it.” 

Newton’s mouth was tense. 

“You'll do nothing to prevent?” 

“On the contrary, I'll do everything 
to help.” He smiled at his wife. 

“Then,” said Newton, watching him 
closely, “you'll let Phyllis go quietly ta 
Paris 

“Paris? 





Oh, no; she can have her 


divorce right here, without that bother.” 
“But 
minded him, 


in New York,” Newton re- 
“divorce is granted for 
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only one cause. You wouldn’t want 
Phyllis to get it here.” 

“My dear Burke, if Phyllis wants a 
divorce, I'll get it. And I'll get it in 
New York. Naturally, she won’t bring 
suit: she has no evidence against me. 
While I, on the contrary Yes; if 
Phyllis wants a divorce, I'll get one. 
I'll see my attorneys to-morrow.” He 
turned to leave them. 

“Peter! No, no! Peter, I couldn’t 
stand it!’ Phyllis beat his arm with 
frenzied hands; “it would kill me. I’d 
die. If not for my own disgrace, for 
Burke’s. Peter, you won’t do it? Peter, 
promise me you won't do it % 

“But if Burke thinks a divorce is the 
best way » 

Phyllis fell on the stone bench, clasp- 
ing Brook about the waist, her agonized 
face upturned. She had the effect of 
kneeling to him, and the sight drove 
Newton mad. 

“Peter, I implore you,” she cried; 
“don’t, don’t, don’t!” 











Across her prostrate body Brook 
looked at Newton. 
“You see? She doesn’t want a di- 


vorce,” he said. 

Before he knew his own intention, 
Newton had Brook’s throat in his grasp. 
He heard a strange voice hoarsely curs- 
ing the man, and did not recognize the 
voice as his own. By and by another 
voice—the girl’s—beat itself past his 
fury. 

“Burke! Burke! Stop—you’re kill- 
ing him!” Her hands, like futile bits 
of ice, clawed at his fingers. 

“I won’t stop,” he said between his 
teeth, “until he’s 25 

“You can’t do that!” Her voice came 
in wild entreaty. “If you do, I can’t 
love you. Do you hear, Burke? I 
couldn’t love you, after that—not after 
that.” 

Somehow the words reached his brain. 
He relaxed the grip on Brook’s throat, 
thrust the man down on the bench to 
splutter and gasp for breath. Himself 
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breathing hard, he turned toward the 
window, weak from the reaction. 

It would have been so easy! 

Panic-stricken lest the struggle had 
been overheard, Phyllis tiptoed to the 
door, sending a hasty glance up and 
down the stairway. The piano was still 
being played in the drawing-room. No- 
body seemed to be in sight, But while 
she looked, Adams, coming along the 
hall downstairs, hesitated near the stair 
foot. He had a tray with glasses in his 
hand, and appeared bound for the draw- 
ing-room, but as he paused he sent a 
searching look up the stairs. 

“Did you call, madame?” he asked. 

Phyllis shook her head and he con- 
tinued on into the drawing-room. Had 
he heard anything? How much noise 
had the struggle made? How loudly 
had she called to Burke? The man’s 
face appeared unconcerned, but it was 
the habit of Adams to look unconcerned. 
At any rate, no one raised an alarm. 

Thankfully she returned to the arbor, 
not daring to close the door behind her 
lest the suspicions of some servant be 
aroused, Brook, his poise nearly nor- 
mal, was straightening his collar, the 
purple tinge fading from his face. New- 
ton still stared out the window. With 
a quiver at the thought, she realized that 
for an instant she had been almost— 
free. She was unnerved yet at the un- 
expected violence of it all. 

Burke passed a hand over his graying 
brown hair, smoothing it mechanically. 
He let the hand slide across his fore- 
head as if to wipe out a hideous recol- 
lection. Then he turned to face Brook. 

To Phyllis, Newton’s youthful ex- 
pression had suffered a change. He 
looked older. For a few seconds his 
tight lips gave an air of world weariness 
startlingly like that of Brook, though 
Brook was twelve years his senior. 

Smoothing his tie, Brook got up. His 
great bulk overtopped the other man, 
upon whom he looked down now with 
something like a sneer. Again Newton 
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wondered what plans were busy behind 
those little black eyes. 

“You understand that, if your wife 
had not stopped me, I’d have killed you,” 
Newton said quietly. “For the matter 
of that, if you were halfway decent, 
you'd kill yourself.” 

For some reason the thrust penetrated 
Brook’s defenses. He winced like a 
man in a dentist’s chair. 

“You realize,’ Newton proceeded, 
“that you owe your life to Phyllis. Pos- 
sibly you will show her some considera- 
tion a 

Brook cleared his throat, angry at the 
huskiness which still remained. 

“T could,” he said slowly, “have you 
arrested for—what’s the technical term? 
—assault and battery with intent to kill. 
I come upon you with my wife under— 
ah—unusual conditions. You try to 
strangle me. This would look pretty in 
the headlines—almost prettier than that 
divorce we were speaking about.” 

Phyllis stood like a stone. Every tug 
at the spider’s web only enmeshed her 
the more inexerably. 

“You realize,” Brook mimicked, “that 
you owe your reputation to me. Pro- 
vided, of course, I decide not to send 
for a policeman.” 

Newton’s fingers clenched. Why 
hadn't he finished him? There must be 
some way out; there must be some way. 
Perhaps he spoke aloud. Brook’s next 
words, at any rate, were an answer. 

“There’s one way out,” he said. 
“You see, my wife doesn’t want a di- 
vorce.” He dared to use, and with a 
mocking smile, the words which had be- 
fore roused Newton’s fury. “And you 
don’t want to be arrested—not on the 
charge of attempting to kill a lady’s hus- 
band because he ventured to remonstrate 
about—ah—eertain matters. No; Phyl- 
lis wouldn’t like it, I’m certain.” 

He paused. Newton forebore to 
speak. 

Brook cleared his throat again. 
“We were talking the other day at 
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the office, if you remember, about our 
branch in Hongkong. Bronson doesn’t 
run it as well as he might. The right 
man could go out there and in, say, five 
or six years—six would be better—whip 
it into an enormously profitable concern. 
You are—the right man.” 

The room fell so still that the girl’s 
faint gasp had almost the quality of a 
scream. 

At last Newton found his voice. 

“IT am to go to Hongkong for six 
years?” He was not a man to dodge. 

“T said the branch would be going 
well in six years. Whoever takes charge 
would, of course, stay out there per- 
manently.” 

“If I consent, you'll make no trouble 
for Phyllis?” 

“Naturally not. It’s not I who have 
made trouble, you know. It’s not I who 
wanted a divorce.” 

“You'll treat her decently? But you 
will, or I’ll come back and finish the job 
I muffed to-day. I'll check up on you, 
through my friends, Brook; and, if you 
don’t give her a square deal, you’d bet- 
ter kill yourself in some pleasant way 
before my boat gets up the East River 
to its dock.” 

Brook remained inyperturbable. 

“It’s a bargain,” he said. 

Phyllis, a statue in marble and silver, 
stood with hands pressed to her breast. 
Only her eyes, dark and staring, seemed 
alive. 

“You'll be leaving in a couple of 
days,” Brook continued. “I’m afraid 
you won’t have another opportunity of 
seeing my wife before you start.” 

Newton took one of the girl’s icy 
hands. 

“Good-by, dear. You know that I'll 
love you always.” He pressed his lips 
to her unresponsive fingers. 

The touch seemed to waken her. 

“Please, Peter ” she began. 

“Don’t!” Newton commanded harsh- 
ly. “Don’t beg him for anything. Can't 
you see it would be useless?” He gave 
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her a bleak smile as she stared, half 
comprehending. “I'll love you always,” 
he repeated. 

He had reached the door when Brook 
called. 

“By the way, Burke!” 

Newton turned. 

“You won't have time for anything 
but business letters,” Brook said, and 
smiled at him. 

It danced before his eyes, that in- 
solent smile, while he busied himself 
with packing next morning. Sinnott, 
his man, hovered distractedly here and 
there, wondering at the preparations and 
more at the silence in which Newton 
made them. If Mr. Newton was going 
on a trip, why not say where and when 
and far how long? 

Even the telephone was a welcome 
break. It made speech necessary, any- 
way. 





Ullo. ’Ullo!” Sinnott shouted, more 
loudly than he intended. It was good to 
hear some one say something. 

Newton tried to calm the heavy beat- 
ing of his heart. Perhaps it was Phyllis 
—perhaps she had called him. He real- 
ized tha the three days before his sail- 
ing would be full of these sudden hopes, 
tormenting in their futility. He hoped 
it was not Phyllis. He couldn’t bear her 
voice; he couldn’t bear 

It was not Phyllis. 
down at the office. 

“That you, Burke? 
heard 7” 

He made Mosher repeat it twice. The 
thing was incredible. Sometime early 
in the morning Peter Brook had been 
murdered. 

To a 





It was Mosher, 


You haven’t 


house full of detectives, be- 
sieged by newspaper men, Newton was 
admitted by Adams, as impassive as 
ever, 

“A bad business, sir,” 
ceded. 

“Tell me about it,” commanded New- 
ton. 


“It was me found him, sir,” Adams 


the man con- 
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replied, “The ladies and gentlemen had 
all gone soon after you yourself left. I 
saw to everything downstairs, put out 
the lights and so on, and I was just 
going up to bed when Mr. Brook came 
downstairs and said he wanted to read 
the paper—hadn’t had a chance earlier 
in the evening. He went into the library. 
I followed him in, and turned on the 
light beside his big chair, and moved 
the box of cigars over so he could 
reach it. 

“He asked me if I put the revolver 
back in the desk drawer, after—after I 
killed that little dog. I said yes, 
and pulled the drawer out to show him. 
He made me bring the gun to him, and 
he opened it to see, I suppose, if I’d 
really fired any shots. When he saw 
an empty shell he was satisfied.” 

Newton interrupted. 

“Did you kill the dog?” he inquired. 

3efore replying, Adams _ looked 
around to make sure that he was not 
overheard. 

“Well, no, sir. The madame looked 
so—— Well, I sent it to a little kid I 
know, where it would get good care. 
I was going to tell Mr. Brook, if he 
asked, that I’d killed it and given it to 
a kid to bury somewheres. But, Mr. 
Newton, don’t give me away. To tell 
the truth, we are all sugpected; the de- 
tectives has their eye on all the serv- 
ants s 

“T’ll not give you away,’ 
promised. 

“Thank you, sir. Well, Mr. Brook 
put the revolver down on the table be- 
side him and told me I could go. I 
think he meant to clean the gun. Any- 
way, he told me to leave it where 
it was. 

“T went to bed then. 
when 





Newton 


This morning 
I came downstairs, about seven 


o’clock, there was a light in the library. 
I goes in and finds Mr. Brook dead in 
his chair, and the revolver beside him 
in the 
They say he 


on the floor. He’d been shot 
head, over the left ear. 
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was dead several hours. There was 
powder burns on his face. - 

“Do—do you think it might've been 
suicide, sir?” 

Newton regarded the man thought- 
fully. ' 

“Perhaps.” 

“IT ran upstairs to wake Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Brook’s maid, and we knocked on 
the door and woke Mrs. Brook. Or I 
guess Elizabeth’s screaming woke her. 
Anyway, in a minute she called out to 
know what was the matter. It was the 
hardest thing I ever did, trying to tell 
her. When I finally got it out, she 
dropped where she stood. I thought she 
was dead. Elizabeth telephoned for the 
doctor even before we called the police.” 

“How is Mrs. Brook now?’ Newton 
asked quickly. 

“She’s in bed. The doctor ordered 
her not to get up at all—she called in 
Doctor Sturtevant. He’s a medical, you 
know, sir, as well as a psychological. 
But perhaps she will be able to see you. 
Mr. Gibson—Hamimond C, Gibson—and 
a couple of assistants are talking to her 
now.” 

Newton recognized the name as that 
of the head of a famous detective 


agency. 
“She engaged private detectives?” he 
inquired, 


“Yes, sir. And, of course, the police 
are on it, too. Every other ring at the 
doorbell is a detective, unless it’s a 
newspaper reporter. A bad business, 
sir,” 

Adams padded upstairs. 

To Newton the situation thad a pecu- 
liar abhorrence. He couldn’t pretend to 
be sorry that Brook was dead, yet the 
thought of how near he had come to 
being Brook’s murderer was gruesome. 
Did Adams know more about the crime 
than he pretended? Yet it was easy 
enough to suspect people. If the quar- 
rel of last night became whispered 
about, Newton himself might be ac- 


cused, 
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“Mrs. Brook will see you for a few 
minutes,’ Adams came back to report. 

Three men were seated at the bedside 
in the softly lighted room, their appear- 
ance so much that of a death watch that 
Newton’s heart stopped. Then he saw 
Phyllis, her eyes turned to greet him. 
Unbelievably little she looked; little and 
white and childlike as she lay in the 
ornately carved bed of rose and gold, 
Even the satin bedspread, softly tinted 
as the dawn, brought no reflection of 
color to her cheeks. Fair hair spread 
upon the pillow, lips pale, she lay ex- 
hausted. 

The faintest of smiles greeted him as 
he pressed her chilly little hand. She 
turned her eyes again to the three de- 
tectives. 

“T think that’s all just now,” one of 
them said, rising. “Mr. Newton, we'd 
like to ask you some questions a bit later 
about Mr. Brook’s relations, 
any possible enemies, and so on.” 

“Very well,” Newton assented; “I’m 


business 





staying here only a moment, If you'll 
wait for me downstairs Business, 
enemies! Here was a new angle. 


Heaven knew, Brook had plenty of 
them, 

“Please call my maid,” Phyllis said 
faintly. “The medicine 4 

Newton saw at once that she did not 
wish to be alone with him even for a 
moment. This was admirable sense; it 
was only too easy for gossip to start, 
and for gossip to lead to suspicion. 

“This is a very dreadful thing, Mrs. 
Brook,” he said formally as Elizabeth 
approached. “You know how He 
stopped. No, he couldn’t say he was 
sorry. He wouldn't say it. The thing 
was dreadful: he’d stop with the simple 
truth. 

Phyllis closed her eyes. He thought 
at first she had fainted again. But after 
a moment she opened them, to fix them 
wretchedly on his. She waited until 
Elizabeth went out for half a minute 
with the empty medicine glass. 
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“After you went, I begged him,” she 
whispered. “I pleaded and pleaded. 
But he would not change. Yet this— 
this is almost worse. I have engaged 
Gibson; I have the police, too. I am 
urging them to find out all they can. 
I'm giving Brook the chance to be re- 
venged on the—on whoever did it. If 
they find out, he will be satisfied. If 
they don’t, I have at least given him his 
chance.” 

She shivered with exhaustion. 

“Don’t talk, dear,” Newton begged; 
“T'll go.” 

“I can't more than that?’’ she 
asked, not heeding. ‘No one could ex- 
pect me to do more than that?” 

“Of course not,’ Newton 
“What more can you do?” 

They heard Elizabeth returning. 

“Please,” Phyllis whispered, “for a 
little while—don’t come to see me.” 

Newton patted her hand. 

“T understand,” he said. 

There was, of course, a hideous self- 
consciousness between now. It 
would pass in time. He could be pa- 
tient. 

Patience, as it happened, was essen- 
tial. Weeks passed before he could see 
Phyllis again. Too ill even to attend 
her husband’s funeral, she was taken to 
a sanitarium of which Doctor Sturte- 
vant was one of the directors. 

“Serious, but not permanent,’ Doctor 
Sturtevant told Newton when at last 
Phyllis was permitted to receive visitors. 
“Mrs. Brook has for years been under 
an intense nervous strain.” The psy- 
choanalyst was not one to dodge facts, 
either. “The death of her husband, with 
the attendant excitement of investiga- 
tion, added the finishing stroke. She 
has had a serious nervous collapse, from 
which she 


do 


soothed. 


them 


has now in great measure 
recovered.” 
“Do you think she would recover 


more rapidly if the mystery of Brook’s 
death were solved?” Newton asked. 
For the weeks had brought no solu- 
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tion. People were beginning to refer to 
the affair as “Brook’s death” rather than 
“Brook’s murder,” There were many 
who thought he might have committed 
suicide. 

“It’s difficult to say,” the psycho- 
analyst replied, with a direct glance. 
“Perhaps it is better, from the patient’s 
point of view, that the thing should 
dwindle out as it is dwindling.” 

That direct glance somehow troubled 
Newton. Had Doctor Sturtevant known 
of the quarrel between himself and 
Brook? Did the psychoanalyst suspect 
any of the servants who had been ques- 
tioned, only to be released? Did he, 
perhaps, suspect young Craig, cross- 
examined—much to his own dismay— 
because at news of his uncle’s death he 
blurted out: “I’m glad of it?” 

Newton wondered if these doubts per- 
turbed Phyllis; she looked so thin, so 
pearl white, as, at Doctor Sturtevant’s 
order, she prepared for a trip to France. 
There was little more than time for half 
a dozen calls on her at the hotel suite. 
She had not reéntered the Brook man- 
sion, and never did enter it again. 

It seemed a good augury that the day 
before she sailed was bright with sun- 
shine. She seemed to brighten a Httle, 
too, amid the banked jonquils, hyacinths, 
and tulips with which Newton filled her 
rooms. 

Her long ordeal had changed Phyllis 
in subtle ways. No less gentle, no less 
timidly sweet, she seemed less the child 
and more the woman mellowed by 
agony. Gently she agreed that Newton 
must not follow her abroad, at least not 
for an extended visit. This would cause 
gossip, of which she was sick to the 
soul, hey would let 
drift by. 

“And then, dear,” said Newton, “our 
wedding day.” 


two years 


Phyllis sat silent for so long that he 
cried out in pretended hurt: 

“Don’t you love me?” 

Her soft eyes smiled on him. 
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“Forever !” 

“But when I 
day P 

“We shall see, when I return,” 

With this answer he had to be con- 
tent. The long, level look of Doctor 
Sturtevant returned to his mind. 

“Dearest,” he said, taking her face 
between his palms, “I’ll never refer to 
Brook again. But I just want to tell 
you this: EF didn’t do it.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. : 

“I know you didn’t, beloved,” she an- 
swered. “If I hadn’t known that, do 
you think I would have urged on the 
investigators ?”’ 

He picked up an embroidered tassel 
of her madonna-blue gown, playing with 
it to divert her attention. 

“I’m glad you could have Doctor 
Sturtevant up to the moment you sail.” 

“He’s wonderful,’ she told Newton. 
“T don’t think I could have gone through 
it all without his skill. He has psycho- 
analyzed till I haven’t a complex left in 
my system. Perhaps he took a special 


mention 


a wedding 


pride in being thorough with me.” 
“Because he’s a friend of yours?” 

Newton asked, with a hint of jealousy. 
She laughed, patting his hand. 
“Because I was his first clinic patient.” 


Newton looked his surprise. “The 
clinic was to open that day ” He 
nodded. “I was the first to bring my 
troubles to him. That’s rather a dis- 
tinction, now that he has thousands of 
patients in a year. Hence I obey him 
implicitly. He tells me to go abroad for 
two years, and to think of nothing. I 
go ‘ 


Newton saw her in brief snatches 
during the two years; a month at 
Cannes, a fortnight in the Suffolk 
springtime. They dared not grant them- 
selves more time together, lest gossip 
begin to whisper. And a whisper might 
lead to a rumor which might lead to a 
suspicion. Newton still dreaded a hint 
from some one who might have heard 
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his desperate quarrel with Peter Brook. 
While the mystery of that death re- 
mained unsolved, they two could not be 
overcircumspect. 

Lagging, the two years nevertheless 
went by at last. Snow blanketed 
Brook’s tomb in the fashionable ceme- 
tery. Spring brought a faint warmth to 
the marble angels that guarded him. 
Brook, in his ponderous bronze sar- 
cophagus, remained an unsolved riddle. 

And at length Phyllis came home. 
She was an astounding creature, this 
Phyllis—gentle as ever, but filled with 
the joy of life. She appeared to have 
shaken off sorrow as one might cast 
aside a drab old cloak, and the timidity 
of a mistreated child was hers no more, 
A new beauty shone about her ; she was 
fascinating, demure, but—he noted it 
with thumping heart—no less dependent 
on Newton’s love. 

Only once did she speak of Brook. 
It was the eve of her marriage to New- 
ton, and they sat in the hotel suite which 
she refused to exchange for the Brook 
mansion. 

“T’ve often wondered,” 
“whether the detectives at 
found a real clew.” 

“At first I suspected Adams,” New- 
ton replied. She started to speak, but 
he hurried on, eager to be done with the 
subject. “I’ve never said I was sorry 
it happened P 

“You’re—not—sorry it happened?” 

“I’m trying to believe it was suicide. 
But, in any case, I thank God you did 
not let me do it.” He shuddered, and 
her fingers closed suddenly in his hand. 
“A thing like that between us would 
have spoiled our lives. You couldn't 
have loved me. You told me so.” 

“I thought I couldn't,’ she mur- 
mured; “I’m not so sure now. Noth- 
ing, I think, would change my love for 
you.” 

It sounded almost like a challenge. 
At least, he chose to take it so. 

“Nothing, I know, would change my 


said, 
time 


she 
any 
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love for you,” he said; “nothing, noth- 
ing. Why, Phyllis—I love you !” 

The gentleness of her! The simple, 
trustful reliance on his strength! Again 
his heart was filled with the yearning to 
protect and cherish this girl who had 
been buffeted so miserably and so long. 

It was the quietest of weddings, with 
a bride softly radiant as the spring flow- 
ers that glorified the altar. A quiet 
wedding, and a quiet supper afterward 
at young Craig’s place. 

“You must get some pretty queer 
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sticks in your clinic,’’ young Craig re- 
marked to Doctor Sturtevant after sup- 
per, as the men prepared to join the 
ladies for coffee on the balcony. 

He was very famous now, was Doc- 
tor Sturtevant, growing very rich, and 
a little absent-minded. Though, of 
course, he had no way of knowing what 
his reply might mean to Newton. 

“All kinds,” he replied, smiling at 
them behind his horn-rimmed spectacles. 
“My very first patient, as a matter of 
fact, was a murderer,” 


FULFILLMENT 


ET not the years weigh heavy on your shoulders, 


[ am the hills. 


Look up and rest your eyes. 


I am the dawn upon the highest boulders, 
Flaming with hope for you, O dear and wise. 


I am the wind that winnows through the gloaming. 
I am the paths of courage for your feet, 

I am the quiet stars that guide your homing 
On the last trail, O beautiful and sweet! 


And when they say that death true hearts can sever, 


Laugh at their folly. 


Tell them that you know 


Your lover lives forever and forever, 
Stronger to hold you now than long ago! 
MARION FRANCIS Brown, 
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OUR years is a short span in a 
man’s life, but it may alter 
radically the man. It may also 

alter his life. When I got back to North 
America from an unimportant diplo- 
matic post in the Argentine it seemed 
to me that the world I had left in a 
mood of feverish discontent had meta- 
morphosed from a dreary enough round 
of stale and repetitious happenings, into 
the most desirable hemisphere granted 
to mankind. That, of course, was be- 
cause the day after I landed in a de- 
serted New York I ran into Mary 
Wrentham on the all-but-abandoned 
Avenue. 

It is incredible how suddenly a bar- 
ren, sun-drenched thoroughfare of over- 
heated asphalt and heavily draped shop 
windows can be transfigured by an ap- 
parition of buoyant, russet-haired love- 
liness. 

There was always a vitality, a certain 
sort of splendor to Mary that was the 
sum total of health, bodily grace, and a 
generous, deep-rooted interest in every 
one she knew. Mary’s friendships 
were not puny; they were pulsing, ani- 
mate affairs which had never left her 
much room for deeper emotional in- 
terests. Even the men who most ad- 
mired her felt that—including myself. 
Possibly that was why I had abandoned 
my pleasant enough mode of life for 
the doubtful, distant delights of an un- 
dersecretary in a South American lega- 
tion. The delights had consisted of 
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state dinners, idle hours, innumerable, 
necessary flirtations with dark-eyed, full- 
blown Latin beauties, whose languor 
veiled an avidity for conquest, a tumult- 
uous capacity for petty intrigue, and 
the inevitable solace of long, iced drinks 
sipped in the patios of various embassy 
buildings, while the morning 
respondence was gotten under 
Not that there was much of that! 

“Mark Sanderson!” 

She was a figure to feast one’s eyes 
upon in her dull green frock of the 
coolest, most sheenful stuff that ever 
molded itself about a woman. I saw 
that, beneath the drooping brim of her 
black hat, she had changed not at all. 
Her warm hair, that was chestnut in 
certain lights, copper where the sun 
touched it, still sprang in bright, strong 
waves from her eager, expressive face. 
Her fair skin, flecked across the bridge 
of her small, straight nose with freckles 
that reminded one of golden pollen dust, 
still flushed with fluctuating rose be- 
neath her softly modeled cheek bones, 
like a child’s. Mary has the sort of 
skin that betrays her, whether she will 
or no, 

“Mary!” I took both her hands in 
mine ; laughed from sheer joy. “I don't 
know yet whether you're real, or whether 
I’ve merely conjured you up out of my 
own wish. There’s no need to ask how 
you are—you’re radiant!” 

“T’m substantial enough,” she assured 
me, her brook-water eyes  glinting. 


cor- 
way. 








“When did you get back; why are you 
here; how long are you to stay?” 

“Yesterday; because I wanted to see 
you; indefinitely!” I told her with per- 
fect truth and a good deal of ardor. She 
flushed again, and I remembered how 
exquisitely perturbed she had always 
been by any approach to the sentimental. 

Midmorning is a difficult time at 
which to find a suitable spot for unin- 
terrupted talk. One cannot tea, and 
petit déjewner is not an institution in 
this part of the world. Mary took pity 
upon my helplessness. 

“T still retain my early passion for 
sundaes,” she assured me, and guided 
me in the direction of Huyler’s. 

“And your complexion, as well, oddly 
enough,” I commented. “If you could 
see the fair sefioritas cast languishing 
glances at forsworn sweets! But after 
twenty-five it’s hopeless, so they give 
in to their craving. and put on tonnage 
with a vengeance.” 

“Are the beautiful Castilians all 
legendary, then?” she asked me wickedly 
as I chose a more or less secluded table. 

It was my turn to blush. No doubt 
she had heard faint rumors, colored by 
distance, of a certain Castilian lady, 
whose name had been linked with mine 
too meaningly for my own comfort. 

“That’s not kind of you, Mary,” I 
protested weakly. “If you're speaking of 
Sefiora de Sanchez, let me inform you 
that the lady went in for undersecre- 
taries; I was one of a baker’s dozen, 
that’s all.” 

“IT see.” Her beautiful, kind eyes 
rested upon me sweetly. “Then you've 
come back—heart whole?” 

“I’ve come back in precisely the same 
cardiac condition I was in when I left 
New York,” I assured her, which should 
have made her understand. But it 
didn’t. She had always laughed at me. 

“Then I'll have the pleasure of marry- 
ing you off, Mark!” 

“Marry me yourself!” 
“I've other plans for you,” she con- 
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fided to me. If the moment had verged 
on seriousness, it had dropped into prac- 
ticality. For over our elaborate ices 
she discussed the summer’s possibilities. 

We had known each other since our 
earliest childhood, Mary and I. She 
had been brought up by her dead fa- 
ther’s sister, for her parents had been 
estranged—divorced, in fact—long be- 
fore his death. And her mother, a pretty, 
frivolous creature I still saw with a 
small boy’s eyes, had married a Mon- 
tenegrin of title and fortune. This aunt, 
Miss Wrentham, had a summer place 
adjoining my grandmother’s on Long 
Island. As children Mary and I had 
been thrown together, in natural con- 
sequence. As orphans, our friendship 
seemed bonded with a closer intimacy 
that my years at college, her final school- 
ing abroad, the ensuing divergence of 
our lives, could not quite sunder. 

Now, we could bridge four years’ 
separation as though it had been but 
four days. That is friendship. And 
something more, perhaps. I hoped so 
at the time, certainly. 

I contented myself with imprinting 
her vivid, lovely features upon my vision 
as she leaned over the tity, polished 
table top, and planned the rest of the 
season at Rockport. My own property, 
of course, had been sadly neglected since 
I had been away. But Mary’s own 
gardener would take the grounds in 
hand, and engage dependable men who 
would transform the wilderness into 
clipped lawns, glossy hedges, sturdy 
gardens. 

“Those roses we planted so long ago 
—the maréchals—are rioting all over the 
place.” 

I remembered the planting better than 
she did, I feared. She sketched a 
capable régime, under which my neg- 
lected Qomestead would find itself re- 
decorated inside and out, and inhabited 
once more by a staff of decent servants. 
Mary is one of those women who get 
along perfectly with their servants. 
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They all adore her. And she has an in- 
stinctive talent of selection—in domes- 
tics! It never extended to her friends 
and protégés. Her real intimates took 
her very great wealth as a matter of 
course, but the very simplicity of her 
life, her unassuming directness, never 
suggested her inheritance of millions to 
the people she met casually. ‘When they 
realized that this charming, utterly gen- 
erous girl was the possessor of one of 
the great fortunes of the time it affected 
them curiously. She was lavish with 
her friendships, and the bounty they 
quite simply entailed. She scattered 
largesse, not with a gesture, but as easily, 
as unconsciously, as she breathed. She 
was always doing things for people— 
people who had less than she. And as 
beautiful, as kind as she was, as inca- 
pable of anything but generosity and ten- 
derness and sympathy, she roused in 
these satellites of hers a cupidity, an 
avarice, that was monstrous. I’ve seen 
it happen again and again. 

So when she said: “Then it’s settled 
that you’re to come down to Great Head” 
—that was the Wrentham estate—‘and 
stay with me until your place is livable. 
Mark, we'll have a heavenly time! It'll 
be like building a doll’s house and fur- 
nishing it—and I’ve the sweetest girl to 
amuse you ” 

I groaned, 

“T don’t want to be amused!” 

She smiled. Such a sisterly smile! 

“My dearest boy, Lucy Luttrell 
doesn’t amuse men; she enslaves them. 
My term was inadequate. She’s really 
exquisite, and quite, quite fascinating! 
But wait until you see her. She is sum- 
mering with me.” 

I knit my brows to conceal a grin. 
Mary, the adorable thing, was always 
launching some irresistible creature who, 
according to her, played havoc with men, 
providing she had a needed background. 
She never realized that she, not the girl 
she was presenting, was the chief attrac- 
tion. She is one of the few women I’ve 
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ever known who are unconscious of their 
own charms. But this Lucy Lut 
trell 

“Luttrell!” I repeated, striving to re. 
call some memory the name evoked. 

“She’s the daughter of Rex Luttrell, 
poor dear. He got frightfully involved in 
some stock concern two years ago, and 
shot himself. Some people still think 
he knew the stock wasn’t worth much 
when he sold it, and organized the com- 
pany. But that isn’t true. Even if it 
were, it wouldn’t affect Lucy’s position, 
and the poor child has had a hard 
enough time as it is. You don’t know 
what it means to have had everything, 
and to lose it all—and then to have peo- 
ple cut you!” 

Her firm little mouth tightened. She 
flung back her chin and looked like a 
Jeanne d’Arc. She has always been the 
defender of lost causes. But, knowing 
a good deal about the late Mr. Luttrell 
and his business methods, I made no 
sympathetic comment. I merely said: 


“Tf you had lost all your money, 


Mary, and were cast out upon the cruel 
world, you wouldn’t bleat about it. Not 
you! You'd not consent to being an 
object of pity.” 

“I’m a very different sort of person 
from Lucy,” said Mary in all serious- 
ness. “I’ve a passion for adventure. 
I’d love making my way against ob- 
stacles, getting jobs and things. But 
Lucy’s a frail little thing, Mark. She 
needs to be shielded, protected. You 
don’t know what this tragedy has done 
to her!” 

I said nothing. I have always been 
bluntly antagonized by the people Mary 
does things for. They’re so seldom 
worthy of her kindnesses. She looked 
at me slyly. 

“She’s exactly the type of girl you ad- 
mire most, Mark.” 

If she fancied that I was going to lay 
myself out to be the knight errant of her 
pathetic little friend, she was very much 
mistaken. 
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“The type of girl | admire most is a 
corking good sport,” I elucidated. 
“She’s a sweet, generous, blind goose 
girl, and as lovely as they make ’em, in 
spite of the fact that she still has five 
freckles on her nose, and undeniably 
red hair!” 

My goose girl rose. 

“You dear idiot!” She seemed to be 
thinking of something that gave her se- 
cret, intense delight. Happiness ra- 
diated from her. My heart leaped. But 
the waitress was approaching. As we 
went out Mary laid her hand on my arm, 
“I’m so glad you've come back, Mark. 
I'm—very happy!” She was—radiant. 
“Perhaps that’s why I want every one 
else to be happy, too. So do be sweet 
to poor little Lucy, won’t you?” 

I would have promised anybody any- 
thing at the moment, much less given my 
word to Mary that I'd be civil to her 
friend. 

“You’re at your club, I suppose? Get 
your bags and come down on the first 
afternoon train you can make. In the 
meantime, while I’m in town I’m going 
to ask Masson Fréres to send a man 
down to go over the house. Lucy will 
be wonderfully helpful in choosing 
walls and chintzes; she knows a good 
deal about interior decoration, and she 
really has ideas.” 

I wanted to tell her that the only 
choice of chintz and paneling I cared a 
jot about was hers, as | hoped to install 
her against both before very long. But, 
instead, I' handed her into a taxi, and 
watched it roll away. The darling! 


I didn’t go down by train, after all, 
that afternoon, but motored myself 
down highways replete with recollec- 
tion, in a decent enough roadster I had 
been able to acquire offhand that same 
afternoon, by miraculous good luck. 
jut, in my fervor, I managed to stall 
myself in a certain sandy stretch, and 
was therefore delayed more than an 
hour. It was midsummer dusk when I 
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rolled up under the porte-cochére of 
Mary’s lovely, simple establishment, and 
I had hoped absurdly to find her wait- 
ing on the broad verandas for me or ina 
wicker chaise longue on the terrace, 
But she was not there. I dashed up the 
steps, cap in hand, and was admitted by 
the elderly butler, who had administered 
sound justice to my small person twenty 
years back when | had rooted up Miss 
Wrentham’s pet pansies in some ex: 
emplary cause. He ushered me into 
the vast center hall with an enthusiasm 
that warmed my heart. 

“Miss Mary is dressing, sir. I'll 
show you to your room with a great deal 
of pleasure, Mr. Mark! It does me 
good to see you back again, sir, if I 
may say so.” 

I assured him that he would see a 
great deal of me in the future, and we 
talked over the condition of my property 
for some minutes. Parks was more 
than a well-trained servant in the house- 
hold. He was an intimate, an ally, a 
stanch major-domo. Then he left me 
in the well-remembered east room in 
which I had spent many a night, and I 
flung myself into a dinner coat. 

When I reappeared in the living hall 
it was still empty. I dropped into a big 
chair, took advantage of the whisky and 
soda Parks had thoughtfully set on a 
taboret beside me. And then, in the 
upper reaches of the big house, a door 
opened, and feminine footsteps passed 
down an upper hall. 

My heart missed a beat. I told myself 
how incredible it was that after four 
more-or-less-satisfactory years, a great 
many thousands of miles away, I should 
be reduced to this absurd stage of love- 
sickness by a sight of the girl I had 
grown up with from babyhood, al, 
most. But, in spite of my common 
sense, my heart thumped irregularly. 

A slim figure in white stood at the 
head of the stairs. 

“Oh!” she said softly. And I stepped 
back in disappointment. The girl de- 
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scended, posed with one hand on the 
balustrade, surveying me beneath her 
long, curved lashes. It was all very 
pretty. I bowed as gallantly as pos- 
sible. 

“So you’re Mark Sanderson!” she de- 
cided at last, and her flutey tones ex- 
pressed delicately that I had passed 
muster. 

“And you e 

She widened reproachful, gray-green 
eyes, crystal clear, at me. She had a 
fetching small mouth, full-lipped, softly, 
ripely red against the deftly powdered 
whiteness of her skin, and she could 
make a tempting roundel of it. If I had 
been the boy I looked, she might have 
impressed me more. But a thatch of 
fair hair and schoolboyishly fresh color- 
ing belie my thirty-two years, and the 
rather varied experience that has filled 
them. So when she interrupted: 

“And I—am Cinderella!” I took the 
announcement coolly enough. I was not 
playing the opposite lead. 

“Didn't Mary tell you I was staying 
with her? She furled a fan, a costly 
trinket whose donor I guessed, and lifted 
from a chair back a gossamer wisp of a 
scarf, spangled, badly torn at one end. 
“What a shame! Mary’s hopelessly 
careless with her things, but I fancy I 
can mend it.”’ She folded it with careful 





fingers, smiled ravishingly at me. “So 
you didn’t know I was here!” 
“Fairy godmothers don’t advertise 


themselves, as a rule,” I parried in her 
own vein. She was going to know that 
I did not cast Mary as a wicked sister 
in the amusing little comedy ! 

“No,” she admitted. ‘They don’t. 
Not the ones like Mary! You’ve known 
her for ages, haven’t you?” 

I admitted as much, and decided that 
the conclusion at which I had unfairly 
enough leaped earlier in the day had 
been correct. I didn’t like this sweet, 
plaintive daughter of Rex Luttrell. 

But she was an agreeable, an amusing 
little person, and I could do no more 
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than follow her out upon the terrace, 
where Mary found us a few minutes 
later. 

She had that soothing, gentle quality 
which lulls all men to a pleasant languor, 
I am convinced that Lorelei first be- 
guile luckless mariners to their rocks 
with sweet music, and then proceed to 
make them comfortable and _ self-com- 
placent before they destroy them. At 
the dinner table I found myself preening 
verbally about a certain series of in- 
cidents in which I had figured, in no 
particularly noteworthy fashion, in the 
Argentine. Lucy Luttrell, leaning 
breathlessly over the cut glass and silver, 
had coaxed: the story out of me—with- 
out any great difficulty, to be sure. 
Across the table -Mary, her lovely throat 
and shoulders rising from pale-yellow 
tulle, sat silent. Her happy eyes drew 
me back suddenly. I forgot myself, the 
liquid green gaze of Lucy Luttrell; re- 
membered nothing but Mary. That, I 
think, is love. 

“Tt’s beautiful on the terrace to-night,” 
Mary murmured. “And the tide’s beat- 
ing against our cave. Do you remember 
the night we stole a rowboat and were 
so nearly drowned?” 

Through the French windows the beat 
of the tide against the hollow cliff, that 
loomed above the Wrentham bathing 
beach, sounded like a mighty pulse beat. 
I remembered the mad escapade Mary 
spoke of. As children, we had not 
known of the danger that lay between 
the two great black rocks, that were vis- 
sible-wnly at low tide, at the base of 
the cliff. The incoming tide boiled be- 
tween them, and, through some natural 
freak of the grotto in the cliff, a whirl- 
pool created by the suction of the great 
waves as they rolled out of the grotto. 
It was the sheerest chance that had saved 
us that unforgettable night, when my 
youthful arms had rowed us almost into 
the jaws of destruction. 

“Come out!” I begged Mary. 
not without a wrap.” 


“But 
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“Tet me fetch it,” said Miss Luttrell, 
rising inconspicuously. 

I fancied that Mary looked surprised. 

“Don’t bother!” But the girl was 
already gone. Mary smiled at me. 

“I knew you'd like her, Mark! Isn’t 
she sweet?” 

After letting myself be drawn out by 
her at dinner I couldn’t very well turn 
traitor. 

“Quite charming.” We stepped onto 
the terrace, and ‘Mary lifted her white 
arms to the spangled sky with a little 
sigh of content. “But I didn’t come out 
here to talk about her!” 

“Nor I!" said lovely Mary. “Still, 
I’m tremendously glad that you like her. 
Mark, I told you to-day that I was 
happy—almost unbearably happy! I 
didn’t tell you why, but I think you 
know!” 

Her dear voice died away suddenly; 
with the gesture of an impulsive child, 
she laid her cheek against my coat 
sleeve. 

“I guessed!” I said huskily in my 
damnable conceit. “Mary, it couldn’t be 
otherwise. Look up, dear!” 

She was in my arms, and for the first 
time in my life I dared to raise her 
startled face, render her speechless with 
an interminable kiss. She tore away 
from me, cheeks afire. 

“Mark! How could you? Oh, I 
didn’t mean that!” The color still 
flooded up between ‘her outspread fin- 
gers, that strove to hide her face, and 
I noticed what I had not noticed before 
—a single enormous stone glittering on 
her left hand. 

“I was trying to tell you something 
quite different. Mark, I’m not the girl 
you used to know. I’ve changed utterly. 
I used to shrug at romance, first love— 
all that, but I don’t any more. For 
I'm terribly, wildly in love myself!” 

She no longer hid her lovely, dis- 
tracted face. Her warm eyes glowed 
at me. Her color still came and went 
with every riotous breath. 
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“Who is he ?”’ I managed to ask. 

“Paul Paladine. I’m going to marry 
him in October. You must know him, 
Mark; he’s brilliant, wonderful! So 
brilliant and wonderful that it’s rather 
odd that he should fancy me. Do you 
wonder that I’m happy ?” 

The man’s name! I murmured the 
appropriate thing. 

“T got a wire from him to-night. 
He’ll be here Saturday. Please like him, 
Mark.” 

“T'll try.” I couldn’t bear the hurt 
look in her eyes. I took her shoulders, 
shook her. “When you look at me like 
that, Mary, I’d attempt anything. Be- 
lieve me, my dear, when I say I hope 
you'll be very happy.” 

She took both my hands. 

“Then make me happy!” she begged 
breathlessly. “Tell me that you kissed 
me just as men do kiss so often—be- 
cause there’s a moon, and a girl to be 
kissed. If it had been Lucy out here 
with you, wouldn’t you have kissed 
her ?” 

I couldn’t answer, because at that mo- 
ment Lucy stood framed in the window 
casements, cunningly draped in a Span- 
ish shawl of deep ivory, lavishly em- 
broidered, heavily fringed. She had 
the slender, beautifully proportioned 
figure it takes to carry off the draped 
square, and she knew it as she stood 
tucking a rose in her hair, leaning 
against the window frame. Then she 
divested herself of the lovely thing, as 
if it were a difficult thing to do. 

“Your shawl, Mary.” 

But Mary had seen her wrapped in it. 

“Mark, isn’t she lovely in it! It’s 
always looked awkward on me, some- 
how. I’m not languorous enough—or 
too much given to my morning tennis! 
Lucy, be an angel and continue to look 
decorative in it!” 

She flung it over the other woman’s 
bare shoulders, and I saw Lucy Lut- 
trell’s soft, slim fingers fasten upon it 
as she murmured her protesting thanks. 
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Somehow, those soft, slim fingers re- 
minded me of the tentacles of an oc- 
topus, as they reached out toward their 
victim. 

After an hour or two of desultory 
talk between the three of us I excused 
myself and went up to my room. I 
turned out the lights, and sat huddled 
gloomily before the window until the 
moon went down behind the quicksilver 
of the sea. Torn between a dozen cer- 
tainties, I was a prey to doubt and 
wretchedness and indecision. My un- 
happiness was based upon more than 
the loss of Mary. Generous, trusting 
Mary, who accepted: the whole world on 
faith! If I must lose her, I must. But 
to this Paladine! I groaned. For she 
loved him, and I knew him. 


He came two days later, and his com- 
ing roused all three of us to a more 
vitalized existence. A gorgeous-looking 
fellow, Paladine, with tufting black hair 
springing in curls from his Apollolike 
head, and eyes blue as sea water in his 
tanned face. He had a magnificent 
figure, and wore his clothes to a little 
more than perfection, which the first 
time I had seen him, three years before 
in Buenos Aires, prejudiced me against 
him. I’m apt to be a trifle shabby my- 
self. After all, if a man’s a gentleman, 
he does not have to dress like a cinema 
hero! 

But Paul Paladine~ was undeniably 
handsome. And agreeable! He could 
even endear himself to the husband of 
the woman with whom he was having 


an affair. I have seen him do it. But 
this is not a story of his earlier 
triumphs. 


He was startled to find me a guest 
in his fiancée’s home. But only his 
flashing blue eyes, that met mine in- 
scrutably, told me that he was not only 
surprised, but also afraid. 

“Mark Sanderson, by all that’s liv- 
ing!” was his greeting, heartily given. 
I could not but clasp his hand, though 
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I should have preferred wringing his 
handsome neck. 

“We knew each other at college,” he 
told Mary, who turned her puzzled eyes 
on me. 

He had not been such a bad sort then. 

“And in Buenos Aires,” I added for 
his edification. 

“You never told me!” Mary accused. 

“There was very little to tell.” 

“And that would not have made much 
of a story!” jibed Paladine softly. 

I think I would have denounced him 
then and there, if Mary, unconcerned 
by the small passage, had not thrust her 
arm through his, and looked up at him 
adoringly. But I couldn’t destroy her 
radiance until I knew more. I looked 
out at the gleamingly new Italian car 
that still stood in the driveway. It's 
blue-and-nickel splendor was a fitting 
background for the swarthy chauffeur, 
who sat erect at the wheel in olive-green 
livery and polished leather leggings. 

When I had last seen Paul Paladine 
he had not been driving across the coun- 
try in a foreign car whose cost must 
have run to five figures, behind a liv- 
eried chauffeur and immaculate, gold- 
lettered luggage! He had been un- 
shaven, unkempt; he had been plodding 
down a smooth, worn road, cursing un- 
der his breath at the overseer. 

And he deserved to be unkempt, un- 
shaven, in rags, beneath a heavy yoke! 

I blundered blindly out upon the 
veranda, where Lucy Luttrell lay in a 
wicker chair pretending to be asleep. 
She lifted drowsy lids, yawned with the 
exquisite, bland daintiness of a kitten, 
and modestly pulled at her brief sheath 
of a sports frock of some queer, red 
shade, that turned her skin to the white- 
ness of magnolia bloom, and her hair 
to a dusky cloud. 

“So the best beau has come,” she 
noted, glancing out at the car. 

“And you made sure that you would 
be visible when he did come,” I com- 
mented silently. But I said aloud: 














“Which means that I shall be thrown 
completely upon your tender mercies.” 

If she saw any irony in the remark 
she remained aloof from it. She swung 
her slim feet to the floor, and patted 
the cushioned extension of the lounge 
chair invitingly. 

“Do sit down. You tower above me 
so threateningly—and it will commit 
you to nothing.” 

I probably flushed. For, ever since 
my arrival, Mary had been propelling 
me in the general direction of Lucy Lut- 
trell, and Lucy had been endeavoring 
to make my duty as pleasurable as pos- 
sible. In short, I knew quite well that 
the little pirate—she was a pirate, with- 
out even a pirate’s code, in spite of her 
decorative airs and graces—was out for 
me, black flag slung aloft. I did not 
flatter myself that my modest personal 
charms had anything to do with the 
conquest. I knew quite well that Lucy 
had made a careful appraisal of the 
handsome, badly run-down old place 
next door; had learned of the gloomy 
old town house that had not been un- 
boarded since my grandmother’s death; 
had ascertained, as far as she was able, 
the exact amount of my fairly comfort- 
able inheritance, and my prospects. 

It is a quaint sensation to be so com- 
petently summed up, and to find that the 
total is not inadequate. 

“Mary is absurdly in love, isn’t she?” 
She selected a chocolate, and munched 
it prettily with her sharp, white little 
teeth. “Lucky damsel! Is he as dev- 
astating as Mary thinks him?” 

“Yes,” I assented in all honesty. 

“And quite a Croesus, too!” She 
shrugged one flawless shoulder that 
threatened to escape the moorings of 
the dull red crape. 

“Is he very rich?” I asked. 

Her baffled eyes met mine. That 
was precisely what she wanted to learn. 
She glanced at the magnificent car, and 
its trappings. 

“I dare say; deep calling unto deep, 
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so to speak. Not that it would make 
an iota of difference to Mary; she’s mad 
about him, and would marry him if he 
hadn’t a sou. But the irony of it!” 

Her odd eyes, softened only by their 
fluttering length of lash, were the hue 
and quality of ice—ice that is imprison- 
ing troubled, unfathomable green 
waters. 

“Nothing would make any difference 
to Mary, if she loved—her own money, 
or the lack of it. The man might be a 
pauper, even, yet she’d marry him and 
make a beautiful adventure of a shoddy 
flat in some forsaken hole.” 

“So you admire—sentiments of the 
sort?” Lucy jibed. 

“TI admire the chancey sort of cour- 
age that is unalterable,” I answered. “I 
admire sportsmanship, sporting in- 
stincts, daring—honest daring!” 

Lucy leaned forward, and possessed 
herself of the cigarette I was absently 
tamping against my case. As [ lit it 
for her she smiled at me inscrutably. 

“T’ll try to remember that, Mark San- 
derson!”’ she turned. “The bride- 
groom cometh!” 

Paladine, always sure of himself, 
ready to be amused and petted, lounged 
toward us. His bold, beautiful eyes 
swept Lucy Luttrell with the same sort 
of appraisal that so often lurked in her 
own gaze. They were well matched, 
those two! 

My radiant Mary hovered in the 
background. Heaven knows, I am not 
given to poetic simile, but I thought all 
that day and evening that her happiness 
was like a living, flowering thing—a 
thing too close to perfection to last. 
Another day, I told myself, would see it 
full-bloom, and, like the roses that 
rioted beyond the terrace, doomed at 
the very hour of its perishable tran- 
scendence. 

We spent most of the day sailing in 
a swift little sloop Mary had acquired 
that summer. Paul Paladine, in flan- 
nels and a silk shirt, open at the neck, 
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was a magnificent figure as he handled 
the craft with a dexterity that roused 
me to dull envy. I have never been 
able to do things with my 
hands. 

Late in the afternoon we moored the 
sloop at the Yacht Club pier, and 
strolled up to the gay veranda for tea. 
I met half a dozen friends of other 
years, and Mary was always sur- 
rounded. We were half through our 
crumpets and iced drinks when I 
glanced about for Paladine. He usually 
was the center of interest, I knew. But 
at the moment, he and Lucy Luttrell 
were exchanging rather intimate bad- 
inage, by the look of them, at a little 
distance. She was standing very close 
to him, a wind-blown, gracile figure, 
with the fine filaments of her silky, dark 
hair whipped back about her ears. 


showy 


Her 


slenderness, her exquisite cast of fea- 
tures, as she laughed at him, turned 
her to a bit of Tanagra ware. 

She had plucked some small, yellow 


flower from the painted boxes that 
decked the veranda railing, and was 
thrusting it into his lapel. Her white, 
quick fingers, tapering to polished pink 
nails, curved to the task. Once more I 
was reminded, grimly, of tentacles, 
reaching out for prey. What those slim 
hands grasped they would never re- 
lease, I thought. 

That night we played bridge. I like 
bridge, but I don’t take it seriously. I 
don’t enjoy seeing a group of women 
aping vultures as they hang over the 
cards, intent, predatory. Men are bet- 
ter able to retain the veneer of courtesy 
and casualness when they play. Know- 
ing Lucy Luttrell’s difficulties, it amazed 
me to hear her mention the stakes. I 
don’t like to play for such amounts with 
women, but I had to acquiesce. 

We sat in the library, and Paladine, 
who was enjoying himself wickedly un- 
der my hostile eye, baited me. 

He had been telling us a little about 
his magnificent find in the eruptive 
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heights of the Cordillera de los Andes, 
from which his fortune flowed in the 
form of silver ore. I listened with 
tight-shut mouth. For all I knew, his 
tale might be true. I had neither seen 
nor heard of him for three years, and it 
is a common enough occurrence for a 
man to strike fortune in the mountain 
ranges of the Argentine. But that con- 
cerned neither Mary nor myself. It 
was the man she loved, with his ruth- 
less, handsome mouth, his black curls 
that would have been absurd on 
another, his dancing eyes. And it was 
the man I dreaded; not his possible pen- 
nilessness, his potential wealth. 

But Lucy Luttrell was fascinated by his 
tales of the mine. I dealt the cards, my 
mind on other things. 

“T like your wresting a fortune from 
the fastnesses of the earth!” she said 
dreamily. “It’s barbaric and splendid.” 

His eyes lit appreciatively. 

“IT like wresting what I want 
the elements, too!” 

He smiled at Mary. 

“She would have liked that part of 
the world.” He turned his blue eyes 
upon the other girl. “You're miscast 
here; you should have been born an 
Aztec princess, levying tribute of 
precious ore and uncut jewels, from 
subjects who groveled before the lift 
of your hand. You would have worn 
ornaments of raw, red gold and a white 
falcon on your wrist.” 

The man had a sort of magic. He 
conjured her up before us to her pleas- 
ure. 

It was she who dispelled the imagery. 
I picked up my cards and apologized. 

“Sorry, I’ve overdealt.” 

Lucy had already glanced at her 
hand, was sorting it like lightning as 
I spoke. Mary laughed. 

“It doesn’t matter, does it?” 
she who was one card short. 

But Lucy flung down her hand. Her 
soft, red mouth repelled me at that 
instant. . 


from 


It was 
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“\We might as well observe the rules, 
if we play at all!” 

[ suspected meanly that her hand, 
glanced at in that brief moment, was 
without value. But, naturally, the 
cards were gathered up and redealt. 

It was Lucy who won. She played 
brilliant, yet cautious 
game, and she clung to every shred of 
form. She won a neat sum from 
Paladine, I noticed with pleasure. And 
when we rose from the table he felt his 
pockets with a laugh. 

“I'll give you my check in the morn- 
ing!” 

I managed a private word with him 
on the staircase. I intended that we 
should have a session together in my 
All day he had evaded anything 
bordering upon a téte-a-téte. My seri- 
ousness must impressed him. 
Half an hour later he knocked cau- 
tiously on my door, and I admitted him, 
a bare-throated Apollo in a vivid dress- 
ing gown. 

“Well?” He lit a cigarette, and 
laughed in soft satisfaction. “Three 
years can bring about a considerable 
change, can’t they? The last time you 
saw me I was in an awkward predica- 
ment—from which wouldn't 
tricate me!” 

“From which didn’t deserve to 
be extricated. If I had my way, you 
would still be in that filthy hole, stone 
breaking !”” 

“Because I shot a dirty half-breed be- 
fore he knifed me!” 

“Because you gave him every right to 
knife you! You'd filched his share of 
ore in that twopenny mountain claim, 
and his wife to boot. I wish he had 
finished you off!” I assured him truth- 
fully. 

He laughed. His splendid white 
teeth gleamed in his sunburnt, finely 
featured face. 

“So that you could have a chance at 
Mary, eh? A vain wish, Sanderson. If 
you had the courage and the strength to 
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pitch me over the cliff we passed by to- 
day, and into the whirlpool—you lack 
both—it wouldn’t do you any real good. 
She has loved me.” I made a guttural 
noise. “It’s true.” He shrugged. 
“Dashed if I know why, but they all 
come running when I whistle; they 
always have. Rosita Valero was like 
all the rest; I didn’t want her.” 

I remembered the sultry-eyed wife of 
the man, half partner, half henchman, 
whom he had shot down like a dog. 
Paladine’s invitation had taken me out 
to his camp, and, even then, I had sus- 
pected disgustedly his affair with the 
deep-bosomed, sloe-eyed beauty 
served us in her bare feet. 

“Well?” He eyed me impudently. 
“You're planning to betray me to Mary, 
eh? What have you to tell her that she 
doesn’t know? I've given her an only 
slightly faulty rendition of my checkered 
career! Another lady—a lady in his- 
tory, Mark, loved a man ‘for the dangers 
he had passed.’ Your feminine psychol- 
ogy is full of holes, my dear fellow!” 

It was like him to have taken the 
truth, twisted it, distorted it into a 
shield of defense! He was clever 
enough to do it, too. 

“T don’t believe you’re a rich man,” I 
assured him. “I don’t believe any of 
this rot about your silver mine. You're 
penniless, as you always were!” 

“Then you won't be so averse to lend- 
ing me a few hundred for a fortnight,” 
he said gayly. “I admit, I’m short of 
cash. I’m in New York to raise money 
to set the thing going.” 

“You're here to marry her for what 
she’s got!” I denounced. 

He looked at me almost pityingly, 

“Do you really think, Mark, that you 
are the only man to perceive her love- 
liness?” he asked at last in an altered 
tone. I was silent. “It’s up to 
3reak her heart, if you will!” 

“Get out!’ I said savagely. 
you what I intend to do 
Sleep on that, if you can!” 


who 


you 


“T’'ll tell 


to-morrow. 
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He very probably did. But the next 
day something happened that altered the 
resolve that I had made during the night 
watches. One of those incalculable hap- 
penings that can only be laid to luck. 

Soon after breakfast—a gay meal, 
served to us, English fashion, as we 
sauntered down—Mary rallied us toward 
the beach for a swim. The tide was 
only half high, so we sauntered out be- 
yond the regular stretch of sand toward 
the end of the point. Just ahead of us 
towered the steep red cliff, whose point 
overhung the whirlpool churning up be- 
tween the two black rocks flanking the 
grotto entrance. They were just visible 
beneath the foamy waves, distorted, 
black creatures of the sea world. Lucy 
Luttrell dropped her cape, and stood 
poised, a slender, perfect statuette of 
rounded white limbs and brief red 
swimming suit. Paladine, bronzed and 
beautiful, waded into the surf after 
Mary, who swam like a dolphin. I was 
intensely amused. She had posed there 
invitingly, and he had flung her a cool, 
laughter-filled look, and had _ turned 
deliberately and left her. 

Her face was a study. Her small, 
white teeth sank deep into her red un- 
der-lip. I offered her my cigarette case. 

‘““My dear Miss Luttrell, you're an in- 
finitely capable young woman, and I 
have the greatest respect your 
ability. But you can’t get everything 
you want in this worid!” 

“Meaning?” Her unreadable 


ior 


eyes 


narrowed above a_ sudden, wild-rose 
flush, 

I shrugged, and gestured to the two 
who were already specks bobbing 


against the blue. 

“You're wasting your time on Pala- 
dine.” 

“Is that merely a piece of advice— 
or is it a challenge?” 

“A challenge!’ Her silky words per- 
turbed me. 

“Exactly ! You're 
terested, are you?” 


scarcely—disin- 
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“Do you want to swim or not?” J 
asked shortly. 

We dropped down on the warm sand 
in silence, a pregnant silence. So she 
wanted Paladine and his silver mine. 
And, just as she had taken the shawl 
and a thousand other things, I guessed 
—her summer at Great Head; all of 
Mary’s open-handed hospitality—so she 
would strive to take the man that Mary 
loved! I dug my fingers into the hot 
sand, and let it trickle through them. 
And she lay there, smiling up at me. 

The swimmers returned. Mary, rosy 
and chill from her immersion, shivered, 

“If you’re not going in, you lazy 
things i 

“T want to dive!” objected Lucy, 

The tide was not high enough at the 
raft. We mounted the steps leading up 
the steep slope of the cliff. Lucy 
paused, touched Paladine’s bronzed arm, 
looked over the rail, 

“Why can’t we dive off the cliff?” 

“Because the there forms a 
whirlpool, practically, and you wouldn't 
have one chance in ten of getting out. 
Besides, there are rocks,” I told her. 

She laughed confidently. 

“Do you dare me?” 

“IT do not!” I was nettled at her 
madness, at the mocking, magnetic look 
she flung Paladine—a look he returned. 





suction 


He was not blind to her sculptured 
beauty now. 
“T'll chance it!” she laughed, and 


flashed past us up the remaining steps, 
along the cliff, to the projecting point. 

Paladine, taken by her _ boldness, 
stared, fascinated by her flying white 
limbs. I shook his arm. 

“Stop her, you fool! 
come out of that water!” 

But he had turned to Mary, and was 
questioning her excitedly, when I saw the 
slim, white-and-scarlet figure pause at 
the edge of the cliff, and arch, bowlike. 
We all cried out, but she vouchsafed us 
no more than a silvery laugh. And then 
she was flashing through the golden air, 


She'll never 
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straight toward destruction, I was a 
few steps in advance of Paladine, and I 
took the rest of the flight three steps at a 
time, I was a fair swimmer, and the 
little fool was a woman. I reached the 
edge of the overhanging cliff, saw her 
black head bobbing above the churning 
waters. There was no triumph or 
mockery on the white face I glimpsed 
for an instant. She flung up an arm, a 
desperate arm, and I took the plunge. 

The intolerable suction seemed to 
draw me down into the nethermost 
deeps. My arms and legs went out like 
flails as I battled the thousand tides that 
churned up between the grim, black 
rocks. And then I caught at her long, 
undone hair, and drew her dead weight 
against me. She was not quite uncon- 
scious. If she had been, it would have 
been easier. But, sensing me, she 
clung desperately, and we were both at 
the mercy of the breaker rolling toward 
us, as well as the boiling waters in which 
I struggled. I was caught in a forceful 
eddy, stronger than the rest, driven 
against the ghostly, glimmering rock on 
my left, head first. And then I knew 
that it was no wavering likeness of a 
rock, but a slimy, definite substance, 
against which my head came in agonizing 
contact. And that was all I did know 
for some time. 

When I opened my eyes I was lying 
on the safe, hot sands, my head pillowed 
on Mary’s knee. Paladine, drenched, 
breathing in gasps, was doing something 
to Lucy, whose red-and-white beauty 
looked small and pitiful as she lay with- 
out stirring. 

“What happened?” I gasped. 

“Paul dived after you,” Mary told me 
tremulously. “He got you both— 
brought you both in.” 

I staggered to my feet; offered the 
awkward thanks suitable to such an oc- 
casion. I was weak and sore, and the 
blow I had received made my head throb 
painfully. I owed the fellow the breath 
in my body. And I still hated him. 


Spoils 
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We toiled back to the house after 
Lucy had opened her eyes and sat up 
against her rescuer’s shoulder. Neither 
she nor Paladine spoke. His hard blue 
eyes had been fastened upon her as he 
rubbed her wrists and temples. He had 
been intent, desperately intent, upon 
rousing her to consciousness. Only I 
saw that. But Mary put her hand to 
her heart as she saw the girl’s heavy lids 
lift; saw the long look that passed be- 
tween them. 

“You're all right?” said Paladine at 
last. 

She nodded, and our procession 
started. 

I was feverish and sore, and Mary in- 
sisted on my spending the rest of the 
day in bed. It was Paladine who came 
in, unannounced, after I had dozed the 
afternoon away, and stood beside me. 

“You did a courageous thing!” I said 
shortly, “I—Miss Luttrell and I—both 
Owe you our lives.” 

He shrugged. 

“Spectacular, wasn’t it? Nothing 
more than that. I’m stronger than the 
average man, that’s all. But I did not 
come here to speak of that. What have 
you decided to do?” 

I moved impatiently. 

“I haven't changed my original opin- 
ion of the man you have been. But, if 
you're capable of an act of heroism like 
that, you’re capable of something more. 
She loves you. And you—I hope to 
God you love her!” 

‘He laughed ironically. 

“Rot! What you really mean is this: 
you’ve these preconceived, dull notions 
of indebtedness. You can’t betray me, 
because I happened to save your life!” 

I denied it weakly. 

He tossed up a coin. 

“I’m deucedly grateful to your whirl- 
pool, in any case, so long as its waters 
have sealed your lips. But you're sup- 
posed to sleep, aren’t you? A nice cat 
nap to you!” 

His gratitude was premature. Lucy 
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Luttrell achieved the thing she had 
started out to do when she flaunted her 
beauty and her daring in his eyes. I 
had risen just before dinner, put on a 
dressing gown after finding that the 
room still reeled, and stumbled to the 
window. There would be no dinner 
dance for me that night at the Yacht 
Club. Voices drifted up tome. Mary, 
I knew, was in her room, dressing. 
She had looked in upon me ten minutes 
before, but I had been too heartsick to 
do anything but feign slumber. In the 
garden, just under my window, stood 
Paladine and Lucy Luttrell. She had on 
a silver frock, from which her throat 
and bosom gleamed like pearl. The 
evening wind brought her voice to my 
ears. 

“Kiss me!” she said, as Lilith had said 
it in that other garden. 

Her arms linked themselves about his 
neck, soft, clinging, inevitable. He 
seemed to feel their soft bondage, for he 
tried to unclasp her hold. 

She laughed, purling laughter, and 
lifted her ripe mouth, made for kisses. 

“T always know. When I opened my 
eyes this morning—you were holding 
me in your arms; you almost kissed me 
then. I saw the kiss on your mouth, 
my dear!” 

His predatory, cruel, handsome mouth 
silenced her at that. She swayed back 
from him, breathless. 

“You crazy little fool!” She had 
stirred him to his shallow depths. I 
thought of Mary, gentle, lovely Mary, 
whose lips and arms could rouse a man 
to the heights! ‘“You’re madder now 
than when you plunged into that water 
this morning!” 

I heard her whisper: 

“Was that mad? You know you like 
to wrest what you want from the ele- 
ments 

Then I turned away. 

I was amazed when, much later that 
evening after my tea and toast, Parks 
entered with a message from his mis- 
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tress. 
stairs ? 

“But I heard them leave, Parks, nearly 
an hour ago.” 

“Miss Mary didn’t go; she didn’t like 
to leave you. If you'll take my arm, 
sir——-” 

I found her in chiffon and pearls, in 
the big, dark room. She sat huddled in 
a great chair, no longer buoyant and 
vital and gay, but stricken with some 
mortal hurt. Perhaps, because I loved 
her so much, I saw all this, and knew. 
She, too, had overheard the garden 
scene! 

“Mary!” 

I, who loved her more than all the 
world, could not comfort her now. The 
full-blown flower of her ecstacy was 
perishing, as all perfect bloom must 
perish. 

“So you know, too? How could it 
have happened, Mark, in three short 
days?” 

She could not understand. 

“Tt doesn’t take an hour, Mary. You 
should have known the sort of woman 
she is. Without honor, without a heart, 
without anything but greed.” 

“She has a heart!” mourned Mary. 
“She loves him. How could she help 


Did I feel able to step down. 


” 


it? 

I winced; protested. But she hushed 
me. 

“IT knew this morning when he 


brought her up from the rocks. You 
saw, too. It was that that threw them 
into each other’s arms. Two people 
cannot face death together without 
quickening the very pulse of life—you 
see?” 

“She flung herself off the cliff for 
effect, solely!’ I told her brutally. 
“She wanted him to dive in after her. 
She didn’t count on my joining the res- 
cue squad.” 

“Only because she loved him,” said 
Mary. “One will do—anything when 
one loves!” 

“What are you going to do?” 
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She looked at me. 

“What can I do, but set him free?” 

“But, if he doesn’t ask to be set free?” 
I laughed jerkily. ‘Mary, you innocent 
thing, haven’t you guessed that a man 
of Paladine’s charm and success with 
women has not steered clear of affairs 
of the heart ?” 

“Oh, I know that!” murmured Mary. 
“He’s told me a little—enough! But 
this is different. Lucy loves him.” 

“Lucy loves I stopped, knowing 
full well that one of two things was 
prompting the little minx. She wanted 
Paladine because he was a silver Midas 
—or because she was greedy for a con- 
quest. But as for love 

“She shall have him!” said Mary, and 
came to stand beside me. I clasped her 
hand. She dropped to her knees beside 
me, and burst into a passion of tears. 

I don’t know how long I stroked her 
bright, disordered hair—comforted her 
as best I could. It made me happy, 
later, to remember that she had clung to 
me like a despairing child, asked for ten- 
derness, and got it, when I longed to 
offer up my own heart. 

The house was dark; the servants had 
retired when she rose and glanced at 
the chiming clock. 

“Mark, it’s after two o’clock, and the 
dance only lasts until one!” 

Her anxiety was prompted by noth- 
ing but an impulse of affectionate in- 
terest. I guessed cynically why they de- 
layed their return. But Mary worried. 

“They will be back before so very 
long,” she comforted us both. “And 
then—they’ll know, poor dears!” 

I think the tears rose to my own eyes; 
choked my speech. Her tenderness 
toward those worthless plunderers was 
so stanch, so unfailing. 

Time passed. And then, at two- 
thirty, the heavy, foreign car rolled up 
the driveway. Mary sped to the porte- 
cochére, and I limped after her. But 
only Tonio, the swarthy chauffeur, 
stepped from the machine. 
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Mr. Paladine and Miss Luttrell had 
left the club two hours earlier, Were 
they not yet here? No, the club was 
closed for the night. Which way they 
had gone he did not know. He only 
knew what the steward had told him, 
that they had already left. He shrugged 
volubly, and sought his own quarters. 

Mary’s hand stole to her throat. Her 
wide eyes sought mine questioningly. I 
could only shake my head. 

At three Mary telephoned several 
friends with whom she thought the miss- 
ing pair might have left the club. The 
last man she spoke to, roused from a 
heavy sleep, chortled at a sudden mem- 
ory. . 

“Bet you ten to one I’ve got it. They 
were out on the veranda looking at the 
water. There was a moon earlier in 
the evening. And Lucy wanted to go 
out in a motor boat. They disappeared 
soon after that. What’s the matter? 
Lost your good fiancé?” 

Mary thanked him gayly, and replaced 
the receiver, 

“They must have gone out in one of 
the launches, and got marooned. Those 
motors are utterly unreliable.” 

“They're safe enough,” I assured her 
glibly. “It’s perfectly calm. They will 
only drift about until morning.” 

I told myself grimly that, if the motor 
had gone dead, it had been Lucy’s doing. 
She was a resourceful little creature. 

“I’m so sorry I called up so many 
people!” mourned Mary. ‘“They’ll talk, 
I suppose!” 

I tried to persuade her to go to bed, 
but she shook her head stubbornly. We 
were playing cribbage on a board that 
had figured in our nursery days when 
the parlor maid came in to tidy the li- 
brary. 

I was insisting upon Mary’s swallow- 
ing her coffee and toast two hours later, 
assisted by the perturbed Parks, when 
a noisy machine rattled up the driveway. 
Five minutes later Paladine and Lucy 
stood on the threshold. Lucy, her silver 
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gown drenched and tarnished with spray, 
was a forlorn figure. Paladine glowered, 
I fancied I saw triumph in the set of 
Lucy’s quivering mouth, pale and wan 
as she looked in the glinting sunlight. 
“We went out in a launch,” said Lucy. 





“One of those speed things. And when 
the motor went dead y She 
shrugged. 


Paladine said in level tones: 

“T could have sworn there was gas 
in the tank when we started—plenty of 
it. It gave out—very suddenly.” 

“You must be terribly tired!” 
Mary gently. 

“One of the villagers—a fisherman— 
found us and brought us in,” whimpered 
Lucy. “He'll have it all over town by 
night. What a beastly thing to have 
happened !” 

Mary looked grave. 
little away from 
bending over her. 

“T am sorry, but I’m afraid there will 
be talk. I was frightened, you see, and 
I telephoned various people who, I 
thought, might know where you were.” 

Lucy sprang up. 

“Mary, how could you! My reputa- 
tion will be in shreds by lunch time.” 

She turned away. The moment was 
very tense. Mary looked at her. 

“It need not, Lucy. Don’t look at me 
like that. You see—I happen to know 
that you and Paul love each other.” The 
man stifled an exclamation; would have 
burst out into denials, if she had let 
him. But proceeded _ steadily, 
quietly : 

“Isn't your course quite obvious? I 
release you, Paul, from our engagement, 
quite freely. I hope you will be very 
happy.” 

“You mean,” said Paladine, “for me 
to marry her?” 

No woman had ever released him like 
that. They had always clung, and 
clung, to the bitter end. 

“What else can you do?” she asked 
wonderingly. 


said 


She moved a 
Paladine, who was 


she 
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He was not without a sort of sports- 
manship. He turned ironically to Lucy 
Luttrell, who waited, white lids hiding 
her gaze, 

“Is this your wish, then? Will you— 
marry me? 

“It’s the only thing, I suppose.” 
breath caught. 

“You shall be married here, from my 
house, to-day, if you like,” said Mary, 
“The engagement was never announced, 
No one will guess. And it will look 
better.” 

Paul Paladine looked as I had seen 
him look once before—like a man in 
bondage. 

“Aren’t you going to—tell what you 
know?” he asked huskily. 

I did a cruel, yet a just thing. 

“T am not concerned with the matter,” 
I assured him. 

Lucy, who stood beside me, let me 


Her 





read triumph in her eyes. Then she 
looked down at the stained scarf she 
wore—a handsome, spangled thing. 


“Mary, I’ve ruined your lovely scarf! 
I'll -have it cleaned for you.” 

“Please keep it,’ murmured Mary. 

I touched it. It was streaked and 
stained with oil and axle grease. A 
smile touched my lips. It might easily 
attain such streaks from being used to 
unscrew the cap of a gas tank, for in- 
stance. 

“With the other spoils,” I whispered 
ironically. And she fled up to het 
room. 


That same afternoon they were mar- 
ried. 

Lucy could not have rejoiced long in 
her coup, for I was obliged to wire 
Paladine some small funds on their 
wedding trip. I did, for I could not help 
feeling a certain responsibility in the 
match. After all, I could have told 
Lucy that he was only a fellow ad- 
venturer, in search of spoils. But it 
would have ruined an inevitable, a di- 
vinely just conclusion. 
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S Paula Denbeigh waited in the 
A softly lighted room she could 
lean forward and, by pressing 
her face close against the window, she 
could see the moonlit Mediterranean 
with its tiny strip of snowy sands and 
the ribbon velvet of the road where it 
separated the hotel from the sea. 

By leaning back and using the re- 
flecting window as a mirror, she could 
see, first of all, her own blond loveli- 
ness in the Pompadour gown, and she 
could see, behird her, the two people 
for whom she waited, bent in absorption 
over the chessboard. One was the man 
she had promised to marry. Aubuyn 
St. Clair Clarke, he had registered in 
Francois hotel book, but he was really 
Lord Elvard, of Merton’s Oak, Merton 
Berley, Hants, as her aunt, Mrs. Den- 
beigh, the other player, had been in- 
formed by trusted authority. 

But Paula chose to lean forward. 

Down on the white ribbon of road 
below her, long, predatory-looking cars 
darted up out of nowhere to deposit 
their loads of merrymakers, come to 
join in Francois’ mi-caréme revels, and 
then darted off again whence they came. 

By listening most carefully she could 
hear the music, faint, fairylike, as it 
came up to her. She stirred impatiently 
and looked at the two figures bent in 
closest attention over the board. 

Why had they been so anxious to 
be here on this particular night, plan- 
ning for days, telegraphing ahead for 
reservations, traveling at inconvenient 
hours in order to arrive, and then 
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calmly sit down over their never-ending 
chess? Aubuyn had not even put on 
his costume, and it was a part of his 
reticence that she did not even know 
what his costume was to be! 

Paula realized as she looked at the 
man that she didn’t know him very well, 
although she had promised to marry 
him, It was all his doing—and her 
aunt’s. He had been so quietly in- 
sistent, and Mrs. Denbeigh so emphatic, 
that she had given in—acquiesced, 
rather—in their plans, and then he had 
done about their courtship much as he 
had done about coming to Beau Cite 
for the mi-caréme. Once it was ac- 
complished he had settled down to play 
chess with her aunt. 

Mrs. Denbeigh insisted that that was 
the English way. The men were so 
undemonstrative ; they couldn’t be both- 
ered to say the same things over and 
over. Once they had declared their in- 
tentions it was settled. It wasn’t digni- 
fied to expect them to do otherwise. 
Mrs, Denbeigh insisted upon the things 
—words, opinions, behaviors—which 
she considered dignified. So many 
things fell outside that category; so 
many things, that is, that Paula wanted 
to do. 

Paula. wanted to laugh and be gay, 
to dance and to flirt. She hated chess. 
Those ivory men in Clarke’s aristocratic 
hands had become almost the symbols 
of cruelty, of torture; subtle, silent tor- 
ture. But when she turned to her aunt 
for sympathy, understanding, she found 
that lady arrayed against her. 
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Aubuyn St. Clair Clarke, Lord Paula stood in an eddy in the lee 
Elvard, of Merton’s Oak, had won of the stairway, and watched the 


Mrs. Denbeigh completely. He was the 
expression of everything desirable, 
eligible. He laid no claim to a title; 
had never mentioned the subject, in 
fact; but she had had him looked up 
by the American ambassador while they 
were in Paris, and the result was satis- 
factory—flattering, in fact. Paula was 
a lucky girl, but so foolish to complain 
of neglect. 

What could a girl desire more? He 
was handsome, clever, well born, in- 
tellectual. He had never been interested 
in the traditional sowing of wild oats, 
which most young men affected. A 
paragon, she called him! Of course, 
he would not make a vulgar show of 
affection. That would be undignified. 

Impatiently Paula rose and moved 
toward the door. She stopped before 
the pier glass to adjust her tiny mask. 
The players sat motionless, nor did they 
look up as she left the room. Once 
outside, she stopped. Her aunt would 
consider it undignified to slip out with- 
out a word. She turned back. They 
were still studying the board. They 
had not noticed her exit. 

“T am going down, aunt,” Paula an- 
nounced quietly. 

“We shall be down immediately, my 
dear.” Clarke looked up with a smile 
and answered in her aunt’s stead, “I 
have just to slip into my costume. If 
you are in the gallery, we shall find 
you. We are finishing here.” 

Entering the wide rooms downstairs 
was to Paula like coming into another 
world. The lights and music, the gay- 
ety of costume and mask, went to her 
head like wine. This was what she 
was made for. She tried to get to the 
gallery, but it was so filled, so crowded, 
that the best she could do was io stand 
near the grand staircase, a marvelous, 
winding marble way with shining, wide 
balustrade, over which Francois had 
flung princely crimson velvet. 


dancers. There were all the usual ones: 
shepherdesses and Juliets, monks and 
apaches, toreadors and satyrs, whirling, 
ebbing, and flowing past her tiny haven, 
Suddenly a woman, tall, regal—Semi- 
ramis or Circe she must be—left the 
labyrinth of swaying dancers and made 
her way straight to Paula. 

““Mademoiselle is a stranger?” the 
Oriental lady asked in a rich contralto, 
her English blurred, as if by long resi- 
dence among the Latins. 

Paula smiled; then, not knowing it 
her smile went beyond the edges of her 
mask, she laughed, and nodded in re- 
sponse to the friendliness. 


“Is mademoiselle alone at Beau 
Cite ?”’ 
“Oh, no. But my aunt prefers chess 


to—this.”” She indicated the dancers. 

“And mademoiselle prefers—this, eh, 
is it not?” 

“T loathe chess. 
time.” 

“Ah, yes; yes, they would.” And 
Paula thought the lady spoke as if some 
question had been answered and an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

“How beautifully you dance!” 
spoke enthusiastically. “‘I 
watching you.” 

“T? In Vienna, mademoiselle, we all 
dance. But I am tall to dance, 
really. And the men, they are too short 
for me. She laughed. “But it is sinful 
to be dancing indoors to-night. I am 
just ordering the car for an hour along 
the 

“Tt 
Sheba, no less, surely?” 


They play it all the 


She 


have been 


too 





is Cleopatra or the Queen of 
A mocking 
voice broke in upon them and a rose- 
satin-clad cavalier bowed low, and 
swept the floor with his plumed hat. 
“Will your highness honor the lowest 
of her subjects?” 

(Between the edge of the cavalier’s 
mask and the sweep of his dark curls 
as he bowed before the queen, Paula 

















clear olive cheek and chin. 


saw the 
Aubuyn Clarke had done well—and 
quickly, but the voice and the bearing 


betraved him. He paid her no atten- 
tion, but her heart leaped. Truly here 
was a new Aubuyn Clarke; a man of 
courtier, a lover she could 
And he believed himself un- 
recognized. 

The queen laughingly swept him a 
curtsy as formal, as beautiful as his 
own and held out her hands in accept- 
ance. But she turned to speak again to 
Paula in a low tone. 

“Perhaps you will join me for an 
hour along the shore? It is heavenly 
outside.” 

Paula nodded, glad of the human 
spontaneity for which she had so 
starved of late. She was conscious of 
a quick glance from the cavalier, but 
she nodded again. She would play his 
game and give no sign of recognition. 

“At the Avenue St. Pierre entrance,” 
the lady whispered, “in a quarter of an 


parts, a 
adore. 


hour.”” And she was swept away in the 
rose-satin arms. 
Paula watched them as they circled 


the beautiful room, and when they 
passed she smiled. To her surprise the 
cavalier shook his head decisively. Was 
it in disapproval that he frowned upon 
the invitation? To punish him for not 
dancing with her first, she meant to go, 
anyway. 

She did not see the beautifully 
matched couple again, and after watch- 
ing for a while longer she strolled 
around the foot of the staircase, out 
past Francois—genial, pudgy Francois, 
who loved his hotel and his guests—and 
sought the St. Pierre entrance to wait 
for her new acquaintance. 

The cavalier bowed before her and 
Francois stood smiling beside him. 

“It is a heavenly night,” said the 
mocking voice, as if repeating a mystic 
password, and again he swept her his 
elaborate bow. 


“Oh, you are going, too?” Paula 
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could not conceal her surprise, but she 
hoped she did not exhibit her pleasure 
as well, 

“I am to be permitted to drive this 
fairy chariot, and you are to sit beside 
me and tell me just where you wish to 
be transported. You will be warm 
enough?” he asked with sudden solicita- 
tion. 

“Oh, yes, this is my fur-lined cloak.” 
She was annoyed at her common- 
place reply. Why, when he had so de- 
lightfully changed, could she not meet 
his romantic challenge? 

He led her out to the waiting car, 
a beautiful. shining, foreign thing 
which seemed like a fiery steed, im- 
patient to be off. Francois tucked her 
in and the cavalier seated himself be- 
side her. But, instead of waiting for 
the queen, he started the engine and 
Paula was surprised to hear her own 
chuckle of delight. Francois stood smil- 
ing and waving a pudgy hand as if in 
blessing. 

“Oh,” Paula exclaimed, “we are run- 
ning away in the lady’s car. What will 
she think?” 

“The lady and I know each other 
very well,” Rose Satin explained. “She 
will not be surprised at my vagaries. 
I wanted you to myself. I want your 
first sight of this beauty to be with me 
—alone.” Truly this was a new side of 
his character, the side she had hoped 
to find in him but had so far failed to 
find. 

Out along the moonlit sea they sped 
while he told her stories of the beauti- 
ful road along the beach. Of how it 
was built many years ago, and the cruel 
taxes which were imposed upon the 
peasants to pay for it; of how they re- 
belled, and hated the shining foreign 
cars which came to use it, until Francois 
came back to open his hotel and to bring 
with him the patronage of the wealthy. 

Francois was a god to the simple 
peasants. He had stayed so long away, 


earning the money, all the while look- 
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ing out through the fogs of London 
and seeing, not the gray, sullen river 
and the jostling, noisy Strand, but this 
—this beautiful sea. All the while pil- 
ing up his wages of shillings and 
pounds, and dreaming of the little bay, 
blue and smiling, with the ribbon of 
road, the fringe of cypress trees under 
the dark mountains behind them, and 
dreaming, too, of the hotel he should 
build, the Beau Cite which was to bring 
to its shelter the wealthy and the gay 
of all the world. 

“Francois is a genius,” he finished, 
“a diplomat, and my friend.” 

“I can see why you were so anxious 
to be here at mi-caréme. You have 
been here before. I am so glad we 
came.” Thus she made amends for the 
indifference she had shown when he had 
planned the visit. 

She enjoyed his quick look at her, 
as if surprised. How delightful of him 
to keep up the masquerade ; how stupid 
of her not to play up to it! She must 
do better. Hastily she urged him to 
tell her more about the coast, and for 
the rest of the drive he talked of the 
classic associations which clustered 
about the rocks and the tragic trees 
along the shore, and she listened. Both 
ignoring the fact that they had ever 
seen each other before, they were, for 
the moment, merely a man and a woman 
who had met under Francois’ hospitable 
roof at carnival time, and had run away 
for a brief space, followed by the host’s 
blessing and smiling good wishes. 

As they were returning and the lights 
of Beau Cite were blinking a welcome, 
he said, rather wistfully, Paula thought: 

“I wish you could see my home in 
England. Not far from London, it 
is. One of the few old places still un- 
touched. There is a park with deer, 
and there is shooting, even now—with 
pheasants. There is a carp pond iz 

“Where you used to fish with a bent 
pin!” Paula snuggled up to him con- 
fidently ; “and there is a dark, sheltered 


” 
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path coming down, past the sundial, 
from the Monk’s Oak, round the pond 
to the stone steps where the Lady 
Editha threw herself a 

“How in the name of Heaven did you 
know, girl?” he asked in amazement as 
they slid to a stop. 

“The rose satin is wondrous be 
coming, and the manner most delight- 
ful, but not sufficiently disguising, my 
lord.” 

The mocking lightness had sprung 
into her own voice now and as a foot- 
man opened the car door beside her, 
she leaped out and ran into the hotel, 
the cavalier following quickly in her 
wake. 





“You will give me just one dance, 
won't you?” he pleaded, and happily 
Paula held out her arms as the queen 
had done. She gave herself up to rap- 
turous dreaming as they went round in 
perfect accord, and only too soon had 
the music stopped and they were stand- 
ing once more beside the marble stairs, 
the crimson velvet a background for her 
Pompadour beauty. 

“At last, you will tell me who you 
are,” he begged, still in the mood of 
masquerade. 

“My lord”—she swept him a courtesy 
as graceful as the queen’s own—‘I am 
the girl you are going to marry.” 

“Oh, by Jove!” Clarke was really 
taken aback. Then, quickly recovering 
himself, he swept her into his arms and 
urged her past the angle of the stairs. 
“There is just one answer to that de- 
lightful news!” He kissed her full upon 
the lips and released her. 

Paula fled up the stairs and rang for 
the lift on the floor above, looking back 
in trepidation lest he follow her. She 
was grateful that he continued to play 
out the game and left her unmolested. 
the Denbeigh sitting 


Coming into 


room from the gayety downstairs was 
to Paula like the sudden clicking off of 
She felt strangely as 


an electric light. 
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if she were in the dark and the cold. 
Physically, it was as warm and well 
lighted as the ballroom, but its spirit 
was dull and dim. 

Beside the lamp, across the table, 
playing chess as when she left them, 
sat Mrs. Denbeigh and Aubuyn St. 
Clair Clarke! 

Silently, softly, Paula crept out, shut 
the door quietly, and stood leaning help- 
lessly against it. Who was the man 
downstairs—the man she had kissed? 

Paula prepared for bed in a blur of 
uncertainty. It seemed hardly credible 
that, in the brief space of time which 
had elapsed between her leaving the 
cavalier beside the staircase downstairs 
and the moment when she had opened 
the door of Mrs. Denbeigh’s sitting 
room, Clarke would have had time to 
change completely and to settle himself 
for the inevitable game of chess. 

She had, to be sure, gone to her own 
room for a breath, to pale the flush of 
her cheeks, to still the rapid beat of 
her heart, to accustom herself to the 
idea of a new, a devastating, Aubuyn 
Clarke, before she faced the chance of 
seeing him again in her aunt’s room 
under the sharp eyes of her aunt her- 
self, 

And, too, the players had a settled 
look, an appearance of not having left 
their chairs since they had ensconced 
themselves therein early in the evening. 
Clearly he could not have been in two 
places at once. It must have been an- 
other man. 

With the voice of the cavalier in her 
ears, the hot impress of his kiss burn- 
ing upon her lips, Paula lay awake. 
She thumped her pillows and smiled 
into the pleasant dark. Truly Mrs. 


Denbeigh would consider it undignified 
to kiss one’s fiancé under the stairs; 
more surely would she think it undig- 
nified that she had kissed another! 
Joyfully Paula thumped her pillow 
again. It had been, that kiss, the most 
thrilling experience of her life. 
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She was wakened in the morning by 
the telephone beside her bed. 

“Yes?” she called sleepily. 

“Tt is a heavenly day,” came back the 
voice that had echoed through her 
dreams all night. 

“Oh, is it?” This time she deliber- 
ately injected the sleepy tone. 

“Do come down,” the voice en- 
treated. “Let us run out to Malleur 
to breakfast! Or shall we = ask 
Francois to put us up a basket and 
breakfast on the rocks?” 

“The rocks, please. But, oh, how 
about my family?” 

“The family needs sleep this morn- 
ing, I am sure,” the voice suggested. 
“It would be cruel to disturb it. We 
shall be back before it gets its eyes 
open. Do come! It is most heavenly.” 

“Be down in ten minutes,” she prom- 
ised recklessly. She smiled into the re- 
ceiver, hesitated a moment, then kissed 
it as she put it down. 

She dashed through her bath and 
dressed with speed, a happy feeling of 
truancy lending her wings. But she 
took care to put on her newest, her 
prettiest of frocks, a thing of silken 
airiness, of no color at all except the 
color of the inside of happy spring- 
time clouds as they float lazily low in 
the sky. 

There he stood beside the shining 
car, watching while Francois, with lov- 
ing, pudgy hands, stowed the wicker 
tea basket. At her voice he turned with 
a sharp intake of breath, and stared 
down at her. It was Aubuyn Clarke— 
and it was not! 

The same height, the same bearing; 
but dapper knickers and cap replaced 
the tweed lounge suit and gray fedora, 
and there was a small brown patch upon 
his cheek. Paula took time to decide 
that this latter was extremely becom- 
ing as she smiled her greeting. 

Again Francois tucked her in and 
stood smiling as they glided away. The 
knuckles of the man’s hands were white 
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upon the wheel for a. moment as he 
looked at her intently. 

“IT wonder if you know—really know 
—how beautiful you are this morning, 
Aurora?” There was wonder in his 
tone. 

“You didn’t give me much time to 
consult my mirror, my lord.” 

“That is twice you have 
that. Why do you do it?” 

“Why do you call me Aurora?” she 
countered. 

“Because you are just that.” 

“Then you are, too.” She smiled up 
at him contentedly, and they fell silent, 
slipping along the shining road beside 
the sparkling, dimpling bay. Out above 
the water glided the gulls, their grace, 
their ease no greater than the suave- 
running car; the clouds above no more 
carefree, than the girl who sat dream- 
ing within it. 

Paula wondered why she did not 
more resolutely try to solve the riddle 
of the man’s identity. Was he Aubuyn 
Clarke, or was he not? She didn’t 
know. One moment he was; the next 
he was not. She didn’t care. She was 
happy as they were, with all things 
drifting, floating—the car, the clouds, 
the gulls, the morning sun upon the 
waves, the balmy air. Truly it was a 
heavenly day—a day of a lifetime, a 
day out of eternity. 

Out upon the rocks rising abruptly 
from the sea, shut off from the world, 
they had their repast. Breakfast was 
too prosaic a word for the food they 
ate: hot, crystal coffee, crisp wafer 
toast, with strips of delicious Irish 
bacon from Francois’ magic basket, 
prepared by skillful hands and packed 
by the host himself with a care, an 
affection, not usually found in a hotel 
keeper for his guests. 

The man was a perfect host. He 
brought the food to her as she sat above 
the sea, served it to her with reverent 
hands, and watched solicitously while 
she ate. Silently, respecting her mood, 
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he repacked the basket, carried it out 
to the car, and left her for a while to 
her dreams above the Mediterranean. 

With arms clasped above her head, 
she watched the gulls, the clouds, and 
a tiny-sailed fishing smack cruising in 
the blue waters. She thought oi the 
odd brown patch on the man’s cheek, 
and the white of his teeth contrasted 
with the olive of his face; of the mock- 
ing voice of the cavalier, and the plumes 
of his hat as they had swept the floor. 

She was warned by the fragrance of 
his tobacco before he came to sit quietly 
beside her. He made no mistake of 
offering his case to her. Truly, Aurora 
never smoked ! 

After a moment he threw his ciga- 
rette away. She‘was conscious of his 
intent gaze upon her face, but she did 
not stir. 

“My dear, I wonder if you can ever 
know what happiness it is to me to 
have you come with me unquestioningly, 
frankly, alone, just we two together out 
here, like this?” He took her hand and 
held it against his cheek. “Aurora!” 

Paula smiled but made no answer, 
nor did she draw away her hand. 

“Tell me’’—she spoke lazily after a 
moment—“who is the queen—Cleopatra 
or Sheba, you called her?” 

She felt the muscles of his hand 
tighten upon hers almost as if it would 
crush, destroy, and heard his breath 
come in a gasp. He laid her hand back 
in her lap. 

“She is 
Fragonna.” 

“But that is Italian. 


the Contessa Olivia di 


I thought she 


was Austrian—Viennese, in fact.” 
“She is many things; a beautiful 
woman and a clever one.” He sat in 


silence a moment and then he spoke 
with an earnestness foreign to any 
mood Paula had yet seen in him. 

“You Americans are a study; you 
startle me. You are so audacious, so 
superbly foolhardy.” 
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“It is in everything you do. It is in 
the thousands of pounds’ worth of 
jewels your women wear, a constant 
invitation to the rascals of the earth. 
It is in the way your girls are allowed 
to go about alone, unprotected, the most 
beautiful girls in all the world, with an 
assurance, a divine carelessness that 
would intrigue St. Anthony himself. 
Surely angels walk by your side, or a 
flaming, naked sword.” He finished 
abruptly and leaned his chin upon his 
clenched hands. ‘ 

“And what would you do with us?” 
She asked it lightly, unmoved’ by his 
earnestness. 

He stared hawd for a moment. 

“If I were intrusted with your care 
—yours, I mean, your very own—I 
should guard you jealously. I should 
never let you out of my sight.” 

Paula laughed provocatively. 

“That same jealous care irked the 
Lady Editha, remem——” 

“That is the second time you have 
mentioned the Lady Editha. What do 
you know about her, about her house ?” 

“The houses and the families of the 
great in England, my lord, are the prop- 
erty of even the Americans. Their 
legends are printed in many books for 
all the world to read.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” He _ spoke 
wearily. ‘‘Will you tell me one thing 
—the simple truth, I mean?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“\Why did you promise to marry 
Aubuyn Clarke—you, Aurora?” 

“Curious as it may seem, the simple 
truth is that there was no one else.” 

“Heavens, ‘what a reason!” was his 
‘omment. 

‘And now may I ask you one, in 
turn?” 

“No, please do not.” He made it 
quite clear that he understood what she 
would ask. “Let us leave the memory 
of this perfect hour. I thank you for 
it. It has, indeed, been a glimpse of 
heaven.” He took her hand and this 
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time carried it to his lips. He retained 
it and helped her to her feet. “The 
family will be getting its eyes open, I 
fear.” He smiled. “Shall we.go back 
to Beau Cite?” 

They went back almost in silence. 
There was the question still unan- 
swered, and she still uncaring. Some 
way, she felt life would be good to 
her. But there was a slight shadow of 
disappointment. Last night he had 
kissed her lips and changed the world; 
to-day he had kissed her hand. Last 
night she had been the girl who was 
to marry him; to-day she was Aurora. 
Did Aurora ever marry? She must 
find out. Aurora, the rosy fingered! 

Francois came out to welcome them. 
He smiled at her praise of the basket’s 
contents, and called a servant to carry 
it within. Together they stood, she and 
Francois, smiling as the shining car and 
its master drove away. Under pretense 
of carrying her cloak, the courteous 
Frenchman escorted her to her room 
and bowed her inside the door. 

“Why, Paula,” said Mrs. Denheigh 
as she greeted her niece an hour later, 
“how flushed you are! As though you'd 
been driving in the wind!” 

In his usual chair, with the usual 
chessmen set out before him, Aubuyn 
Clarke sat reading—dressed, Paula no- 
ticed quickly, in the never-failing gray 
tweeds. He looked up with slight in- 
terest as she deliberately studied him. 
How much alike they were, yet here 
was no mockery, no happy comradeship, 
no fierce desire to guard her from the 
world, no brown-moth patch upon the 
cheek. There was only a polite interest 
in the new frock, a quiet air of pro- 
prietorship as he reached out a careless 
hand in greeting. 

“You didn’t come down to break- 
fast, Paula.” her aunt observed. “I 
hope you had some, somewhere ?” 

“I did, thanks. Quite the best I ever 
remember.” In spite of herself she 
ended a bit defiantly. 
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“Capital! A good beginning of the 
day,” Clarke observed and turned to 
his paper. He made no mention of 
last night’s masquerade; of whether or 
not he had kept the appointment in the 
gallery. 

Paula went to the window and stared 
at the sea below. Mi-caréme was over; 
this was Lent. Although the sun shone 
brilliantly, the gulls wheeled and called, 
and the waters of the bay dimpled and 
sparkled, to Paula the day had over- 
clouded, the sunshine looked cold and 
sinister. She thought of the odd ques- 
tion asked out upon the rocks: Why 
had she promised to marry Aubuyn 
Clarke ? 

Mrs. Denbeigh’s observance of Lent 
did not extend to giving up the game 
for which she sacrificed so much, and 
they settled to their play, leaving Paula 
with a long afternoon upon her hands. 
She tried to read. She went downstairs 
and played upon the gilded piano in 
the great salon. Francois came, nodded, 
smiled, and went out. When after an 
hour’s uninterrupted seclusion she tried 
the door she found it locked. She rang 
and Francois appeared at once, apolo- 
gizing profusely for the lock, which had 
caught. He was so sorry. He called 
a man to mend it. 

When she walked in the hotel garden 
she became conscious that a man- 
servant followed her. As she sat at 
tea alone on the terrace Francois’ eyes 
kept her in range. What did it mean? 
Did she imagine it? No, for when she 
went to her room the same manservant 
followed her, respectful, denying when 
she taxed him with surveillance. He 
only happened to be going the same 
way, down the next corridor. Monsieur 
Francois had sent him. He was sorry 
if mademoiselle had been annoyed. 
Pardon; a thousand pardons; only go- 
ing on an errand for Monsieur 
Francois. 

Still she could not shake off the feel- 
ing that she was watched. 
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Neither Mrs. Denbeigh nor Clarke 
seemed socially inclined after dinner, 
and Paula wandered alone into the ter- 
race lounge, now framed in glass over 
the sea. Very Italian it looked, floored 
in great squares of black and white with 
plain, restful walls of deepest cream, 
fittings of black iron, and wide arches 
giving on the terrace outside. 

She shook herself for the feeling of 
loneliness which had held her all day. 
It was her fault; the others had not 
changed. Her aunt was the same woman 
she had always been since, as a child, 
Paula had gone to live with her. Clarke, 
too, was as he had been that first day 
out from New York, swinging on his 
ten times around the boat deck of the 
Olympic; calm, courteous, aloof, satis- 
fied—English. Only she had changed, 
become discontented, difficult. 

Some one was singing—a throbbing 
barytone—and Paula sat beside an open 
door, listening, conscious that Francois 
went up and down the corridor outside, 
occasionally glancing within, then go- 
ing on. 

She was glad when she caught sight 
of a tall woman entering the room, 
conversing earnestly with a small, dark 


man. It was the lady of the masquer- 
ade, the queen, unmistakable in_ her 
graceful height. her royal bearing. 


Paula watched her eagerly as she ap- 
proached, wondering if her beauty of 
face would fulfill the promise of her 
voice and deportment. 

She saw Paula almost instantly, and 
again she came swiftly to her side. 

“Ah, they still play the chess? 
Mademoiselle is alone again?” The 
lovely voice was bantering. “Allow me, 
that I present myself. We are all 
friends under Monsieur Francois’ roof. 
Dear Monsieur Francois!” 

Paula rose, feeling dwarfed as she 
stood beside her, and grateful for the 
small stature of her escort. “The men, 
they are too short for me always,” the 
lady had said. 
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The contessa presented the French- - sponsibility placed upon their own shoul- 


man, Monsieur Brenello, explaining 
that he was a neighbor “along the cliff 
a mile or so,” and suggested that they 
stroll out upon the terrace. Glad of 
diversion, Paula assented. As _ they 
passed through the arched door a voice 
arrested her attention. 

“Mademoiselle Denbeigh; Made- 
moiselle Denbeigh.”’ 

“You are being paged, I think. They 
have finished their chess, perhaps.” 

“Will you pardon me?” Paula asked 
as she took the note from the salver. 

“Come for two minutes, please. Im- 
portant. Please come. The boy will 
know,” she read in a man’s hasty 
scrawl. 

“Will you excuse me? I shall be 
back almost immediately,” she apolo- 
gized to the countess and her escort, 
and followed the page. Out into the 
palm room he led her. She thought at 
first that it was deserted. But in a 
moment a sudden unreasoning anger 
filled her as she saw the cavalier, tall, 
erect, in faultless evening clothes, pac- 
ing to and fro. 

“This is the second time you have 
interrupted me while I was speaking 
to the lady.” 

“Thank God, I was in time! The 
boy had orders to call the moment it 
happened.” 

“Will you be good enough to ex- 
plain?” Gone was Aurora of the morn- 
ing; gone the Pompadour lady of the 
night before. Paula Denbeigh stood be- 
fore him, angry, offended. 

“I will. I find I must.” She could 
not but feel the intensity of his earnest- 
ness. “And I ask you to hear me 
through. I—TI hinted it this morning. 
I spoke, you remember, of the daring 
of the Americans ?” 

“Yes, but I cannot see——” 

“That is exactly why I sent for you, 
dared risk your anger now. If your 
girls were not left so pathetically to 
their own devices, had not so much re- 
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“Oh, but you don’t know!” Curi- 
ously her anger vanished in her anxiety 
to defend her countrymen. “We are 
watched more than you realize. Auntie, 
for instance, is most particular.” 

“Oh, auntie!” he interruptéd her 
roughly, almost insolently. “I don’t 
want to frighten you. I would do any- 
thing to save you pain, even to prevent 
your ever finding out that the world is 
not the rosy place you picture it—this 
world of blue sea and fleecy clouds; 
this fresh and lovely atmosphere which 
matches your eyes and your soul—but 
I am afraid.” 

“I don’t understand. Not at all. 
What is it?” 

He stood for a moment silent, his 
back turned to her. She saw the brown 
patch upon his cheek. Who was he? 
What did he fear? 

“You remember I spoke this morn- 
ing of the fortunes: your women wear in 
jewels?’ He turned and spoke quietly. 
“And of the girls who disappear, the 
girls who ought to be protected? A 
beautiful woman in Europe is a rarity. 
In America she is a commonplace. I 
wonder if that is why you are so care- 
less of them. Every day the papers 
are filled with the robberies of vast 
fortunes of jewels; their pages are 
spread with the details, in all their ugli- 
ness and violence. But these jewels are 
insured; they can be replaced; others 
bought even more gorgeous, more val- 
uable. 

“But the girls who go about alone, a 
living challenge to the evildoers of the 
world, they do not come back. They 
cannot be insured; they cannot be re- 
stored, replaced.” 

Paula stared at him. He was not 
Aubuyn Clarke, suave, undisturbed, 
calm. He was not the cavalier, whimsi- 
cal, slightly cynical, wholly delightful. 
He was some one else, roused, deadly in 
earnest, terrifying. 
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“You speak of your aunt,” he con- 
tinued. “You might as well be alone, 
as far as any real care, any protection 
goes.” He spoke fiercely. “She was 
only too keen to turn you over to the 
first Englishman she found who, she 
believed, had a title. You know that, 
surely ?” 

Only too well did Paula know it, but 
she made no answer. 

“That snake on the steamer, that un- 
speakable Hungarian count, now—it 
might have been he, if the Britisher 
had not appeared.” 

“Then you are Aubuyn. 
know.” 

“Oh, am I?” His tone was well cal- 
culated to shake her assurance. 

“How else could you know what went 
on on the steamer ?” 

“I have many ways of knowing many 
things,” he answered cryptically. 

“But, even if it is as you say, if I 
am unprotected, alone—what of it?” 

“What of it? Just this. Back of 
this—this unspeakable state of affairs, 
there is a power which works, a mind 
which plans. There are agents, look- 
outs, in unexpected places; on the sea, 
in spots like this—this playground of 
the world. Such is the lady—the queen, 
as you call her.” 

“But you knew her; you danced with 
her?” There was wonder in her tone. 

“Yes, I knew her, recognized her at 
once. I knew her during the war; in 
England it was. A dreadful thing hap- 
pened at a house party; I had the good 
luck to drive her out of England for- 
ever. I danced with her last night to 
make certain, to keep her from you.” 

“Was that why you took me out in 
the moonlight ?” 

“To get you away from her until 
Francois could set the trap. I ordered 
my car and got you away, and found 
heaven at the end of the evening.” 

Paula stood silent, frightened for the 
first time in her life. 

“Why did you not speak to Mr. 
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Clarke? 
could 

“You haven’t much of an opinion of 
this chap, Clarke, have you?” 

“You forget that I am to marry Mr, 
Clarke.” There was no hauteur in her 
tone; simply the reminder of a fact. 

“Forget it? Oh, my dear”—he took 
her hand—‘that is the one thing I can- 
not forget. You ask me who I am. 
Does it matter? Is it not enough that 
I am one who loved you the first mo- 
ment I saw you standing alone, de- 
fenseless; who will love you until the 
end—and after? 

“Forgive me, if you can. I shall 
never forgive myself for spoiling your 
day—the day which began so gallantly 
out by the sea; for spoiling your out- 
look upon life and your confidence in 
every chance human being who is at- 
tracted by your beauty and charm. I 
never should have done it, had I not 
seen her twice, weaving her spell of 
allurement about you. You felt it, I 
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am sure. I don’t want to frighten you 
by my watchfulness. Trust Francois, 
my dear. He knows. He was with 


my father in England for years. He 
knows me, and he knows how precious 
you are to me.” Gently he led her to 
the door; looked out to where Francois 
stood on guard. “You are perfectly safe 
with Francois. Good night.” 

Francois bowed and, falling into step 
beside her, went with her again to her 
door. 

“Come in a moment, please, Monsieur 
Francois,” she said quietly when he 
would have left her. He did not seem 
surprised at her request, but closed the 
door and stood waiting. 

“Monsieur Francois, who is the man 
I have just left?” 

“He is Lord Elvard of Merton’s 
Oak in Hampshire, mademoiselle.” 

“And the man who came here yestet- 
day with my aunt and me?” 

Francois did seem a bit surprised at 
this, but he answered promptly : 
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“Mr. Aubuyn Clarke, mademoiselle.” 

“Are they related?” 

He hesitated for the merest fraction 
of an instant. 

“Sons of the same father, made- 
moiselle; of the late Lord Elvard.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur Francois; 
that is all. Good night.” 

Francois bowed. At the threshold he 
stopped. 

“T was with Lord Elvard’s father for 
years. Lord Elvard is right. You must 
be careful. Do not be frightened; we 
are taking care of things. We have 
plans. I have a man in the corridor 
here. He knows what to do and will 
not annoy you. Keep your door locked, 
and do not be alarmed. We are watch- 
ing. Good night.” 

Paula locked her door and went to 
stand before the mirror. She felt no 
real fear, only bewilderment. She 
looked at the white face reflected back 
to her own, whiter than the gown she 
had put on, hoping, perhaps, as she did 
so, to catch a glimpse of the man who 
had so stirred her, so disturbed her 
calm. 

The telephone rang. It was her 
aunt’s voice asking if she had seen 
Aubuyn. 

“No, not since dinner. I supposed 
he was with you, playing chess.” 

“He went out an hour ago. Don’t 
you want to come in for a chat?” 

“No, thanks, auntie.” She felt she 
could not face her; could not face any- 
thing more to-day. “I am sorry, but I 
am tired; bored a bit, I think. I—I 
have gone to bed.” 

Suddenly the reaction came. She did 
not burst into tears; she burst into 
laughter — uncontrollable, convulsing 
laughter. A joke on Aunt Denbeigh— 
Aunt Denbeigh, the careful. What 
would she say? She who never failed, 
never made mistakes, had maneuvered 
her niece’s engagement to the wrong 
man! Not Aubuyn Clarke but his 
brother was Lord Elvard! 
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She sank upon the side of the bed, 
still laughing. 

Calm came to her after an hour and 
a great sense of loneliness. A feeling 
of resentment against her aunt that she 
should have been so blinded by her 
ambitions to marry off her niece ac- 
ceptably, and made so poor a spectacle 
of them both. 

After an hour she rose and took off 
the white gown. Sleep, she felt, would 
be denied her. The thought of the man 
outside her door, watching—Francois 
and Lord Elvard watching, to say noth- 
ing of Aubuyn Clarke—all anxiously 
alert in her behalf, would banish any 
thought of repose. 

Strange, phantasmic figures came out 
of the dark to affright her; tragic tales 
she had heard retold themselves to her 
troubled mind. Yet she was not afraid. 
Angels, Lord Elvard had said, and a 
flaming sword—surely no evil could 
reach her. 

Fitfully she slept, and the same 
strange creatures passed through her 
dreams. 

The first bars of morning light found 
her restless, eager to be up and out, 
anxious to blot the shadows of the dark 
from her mind. What so salutary as the 
freshness blowing along the sea, the sun 
and the gulls of yesterday? Surely they 
would not fail to restore her to her 
wonted serenity. She must be better 
prepared to face the day and what it 
should bring of revelation for her aunt, 
for Aubuyn Clarke—and for Lord 
Elvard. 

As she opened her door there was 
the man who had stood guard all night. 
He smiled when she thanked him and 
essayed to dismiss him. Persistently he 
followed her as she went out upon the 
terrace, down the stone steps to the 
road, and across to the snowy sands. 

Up and down she walked, breathing, 
in great whiffs, the revivifying fresh- 
ness—up and down, with the man near 
enough to keep her in sight, far enough 
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to avoid offense. 
and 

As she turned to go back she faced 
two men she had not seen before. They 
made it plain that their concern was 
with her, for as she sought to pass they 
thwarted her design. On the sands, a 
few paces beyond, lay the servant who 
had watched through the night, an ugly, 
crumpled heap. 

“Oh, what have you done?” Paula’s 
thought was for him as she tried again 
to pass. 

“He is not ’urt. An hour will bring 
‘im strite,” came the answer in the 
argot of the London streets. ‘Don’t 
mind ’im,.” 

A hand shot over her mouth, and the 
folds of something dark and thick were 
spread over her. She felt herself lifted, 
carried. The men were running now. 
She heard muffled shouts and tried to 
answer, to struggle still more; was held 
tighter; smothered; choked by the 
fumes of something under the cloaking 
folds; blackness; a sense of falling; 
more blackness ; deeper, thicker——— 


Up and down, up 





Years later, she thought it was, she 
struggled to consciousness. She was 
lying on something soft—sand, perhaps 
—with the cool wind of the sea blowing 
over her. ‘Her hands felt heavy, 
weighted. Her whole body was made 
of lead; her feet, her limbs, of stone. 
She wondered dully, if she had died. 
She lay, for other years, not daring to 
open her eyes, dreading what she should 
see. 

She moved her fingers and found 
them clasped in a human hand, soft, 
tender. She opened her eyes and found 
Lord Elvard bending over her. The 
brown patch upon his face the first bit 
of reality to meet her gaze. With the 
greatest physical effort of her life, she 
put up her hand to touch it. Did it 
come off in her fingers? She drifted 
back into the dark—warm, comfortable, 
happy dark. 
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She stirred and woke again, wanting 
something terribly. That something 
was being held to her lips; cool and 
pleasant it was, and a man’s voice was 
urging her to drink. That was it; she 
had been thirsty. Gratefully she took 
it, tasted, and swallowed slowly, with 
the lingering joy of an epicure. She 
felt refreshed and looked about her. 

She was in her aunt’s sitting room, 
She was thankful as she looked about 
that the chess table had disappeared. 
She tried to smile. She looked at the 
man leaning above her. She saw first 
a bandaged arm, and then his face. He 
was looking at her, his whole heart in 
his eyes. 

“Are you Aubuyn or are you Lord 
Elvard?” Pointedly she asked the ques- 
tion which had perplexed her for so 
many hours. 

He sat beside her and put his well 
arm about her. 

“My dear, there is only one of us. 
I am Aubuyn Clarke, and I am the man 
on the rocks, the man of the mas- 
querade.”’ 

“And am I still engaged to you?” 

“There is not a doubt of that, my 
darling.” 

“But the man who was hurt—the one 
who——”’ 

“You are not to worry about him. 
He is feeling quite a hero. They only 
knocked him out and, beyond a severe 
headache, he is quite all right again. 
Thanks to Francois, we got the whole 
crew—the lady and her Frenchman, as 
well as the two ruffians who waylaid you 
on the sands.” 

“T am glad of that.” She leaned 
confidently against him. “Why weren't 
you always like this? When you were 
Aubuyn, I mean? Why were you $0 
cold, so ‘stand off?” 

“My dear, when I saw you there on 
the deck of the Olympic I fell in love 
with you at first sight. There is no 


other way to do it, 1 am convinced of 
that. 


sut with your independent air, 

















your lofty disdain, I didn’t believe you 
could ever see anything attractive in 
me. Then I saw that—that Hungarian, 
and I saw how reckless your aunt was, 
that she even permitted him to come 
near you, and I realized your danger. 
I knew I must protect you. But how? 

“It was then that I conceived the 
idea of proposing to you. As my 
promised wife, I believed you would be 
safe, Your aunt—well, she made no 
serious objection to me, as you know, 
and I began by meaning the engage- 
ment only as a guard for you, expecting 
to release you when you had learned to 
love some one else, some one worthy 
of you. 

“In order to do this, to keep my head 
clear, to be able to give you up when 
the time should come, I had to hold 
myself in check, to feign indifference— 
indifference to you, oh, my dear!” He 
kissed her hand. 

“There was no talk of love between 
us,” he continued. “Now I know it was 
your pride, your just resentment of my 
attitude, that made you so cold, so dis- 
tant. 

“Then came the night of the mas- 
querade. The moment I saw you in 
your Pompadour gown, standing in this 
room, so beautiful, so restless, so eager 
for the gayety downstairs, I knew I 
could no longer be the cool-headed man 
Thad been. I dressed with the intention 
of becoming a new person, a real lover. 

“When I went downstairs, eager for 
my new role, and saw that—that woman 
talking to you, I recognized her in a 
moment, and knew that your danger 
was real—and imminent. I was fright- 
ened, and the lover instantly was sub- 
merged in the protector again.” 

“But could you not have been both?” 
Earnestly she was trying to understand. 

“Perhaps, but I didn’t know it then. 
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When I took you in the car I tried, God 
helping me, to keep on impersonal 
grounds, thinking you did not recog- 
nize me. But when you called me ‘my 
lord,’ and spoke of the Lady Editha, 
my great-grandmother, I was puzzled, 
for I had never talked with you about 
what I really was. I was sure that, 
if you did know me, you were only 
flirting, playing a game with me. So I 
tried to keep it a game. 

“But when I danced with you for 
the first time in my life I realized again 
what you were to me; that I could never 
give you up, not to any man on earth. 
And when you kissed me and ran I 
was swept off ‘my feet. 

“Those moments on the rocks when 
you were Aurora were, as I have said, 
the happiest moments of my life. From 
your question I saw that you were un- 
certain who I was; that you came be- 
cause you wished to be with me, not 
Aubuyn Clarke, not Lord Elvard, but 
me, the man you could not help know- 
ing was in love with you.” 

“Yes!” Paula resolved to speak what 
had been in her heart through the 
hours. “And I could have shown it 
earlier, too. On the ship, even, in Paris, 
but you—you were so funny.” 

“Funny?” He betrayed the British- 
er’s dislike of being chaffed. 

“Yes; so stiff, so stern, so fatherly. 
Americans are foolhardy, but there are 
some things which stop even us. We 
don’t show our affection first, we Ameri- 
can girls; usually we don’t have to.” 

“T promise you”—the cavalier swept 
his elaborate bow—‘“you shall never 
again have cause to complain on that 
score.” 

The smile on Paula Denbeigh’s face, 
in her eyes, indicated that she was satis- 
fied with his promise—eminently satis- 
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HERE is a growing manifestation in all 
classes to-day of that hard-riding hobby, 
collecting. Whether it be early American 
maple furniture, Chinese snuff bottles, or first 
editions that fire the blood of the breathless 
pursuer, the collector’s urge and the lengths 
to which he will go to assuage it are, the 
world over, the same. A curious hysteria 
possesses the collector; he suffers the con- 
stant goad of a mania which infiltrates and 
colors all his activity. And things exist for 
him with reference to his pursuit of the 
longed-for manuscript or picture, and seldom 
absolutely. 


UCH was the case with Walbridge Kent. 
Though he found himself curiously in- 
volved in the turbulent affairs of Corona 
Strickland, and sought conscientiously to aid 
her, still the greater weight of importance 
hung for the nonce around a clew which he 
had to the wherealho tts of a lost Giorgione. 
Once in a Budapest gallery, the painting had 
later disappeared, and for years connoisseurs 
and collectors had scught it. 
himself hot on its trail. And even the dra- 
matic affairs of Corona, whom he loved, 
must therefore be subordinated. And then, 
with the amazing sense of economy that Fate 
sometimes shows in the ministration of men’s 
affairs, the two interests became suddenly so 
weirdly identified with each other that the 
one could not be cleared up without unrav- 
eling the coils of the other. For a quick 
succession of dramatic event and diverting 
story all the way, few tales surpass Warren 
E. Schutt’s newest novelette, “The Lost Gior- 
You will find it complete in the No- 
vember number. 


Kent now felt 


gione.” 


NY one who has ever stayed for a period 

at a smart resort hostelry has wit- 
nessed the subtle nuances of more sophisti- 
cated living which are less evident else- 
where. A group of humans, socially fixed 
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or still aspiring, bent on nothing move im- 
portant than the systematized pursuit of their 
leisure, are apt in less-guarded moments to 
reveal their heart's desires too nakedly. And 
one chink in the armor of their social war- 
fare, and the campaign is immediately 
fraught with multitudinous crises, which only 


the mentally agile can weather. Northam 
Griggs, Jr. and Kelly, newspaperman, 
watched with interest and some bafflement 
the adroit maneuverings and pretty social 
gestures of the charming little widow, 
Claire Hoyt, at the Hotel d’Angleterre at 
Menton. Especially were they interested in 
her attitude toward her young daughter, 
Patsy. Kelly’s real job was, however, to 


ferret out some readable news anent the re- 
cent jewel robberies at the hotel. And since 
the beguiling little widow had been one of 
the victims, his determination to expose the 
thief was considerably increased. And he 
did eventually track down the light-fingered 
expert. The story of the mysterious events 
that prefaced the exciting climax at Menton 
is a dramatic one. We recommend for your 
reading “The Amateur Child,” by Valma 
Clark, in the November number. 


HEN the ruthless Avery McHeath fol- 
lowed Helene Vigny to a week-end 
house party and delivered his startling ulti- 
matum, she told him regretfully that she had 
hoped that there might be somewhere in him 
“the mustard seed of decency.” It started 
him thinking along lines fairly new to him. 
Berthe K. Mellett’s story in the November 
number is called “The Grain of Mustard 
Seed.” You will enjoy the reading of it. 


UT a sample of the whole contents of 
the November number, the _ stories 
cnumerated are worthy representatives 
There are another half dozen or more equally 
distinctive tales in preparation for your divee 
sion in the coming number 
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Each Grain an Adventure 





Luscious and Enticing 
To bring enchantment to the breakfast table 


RISE? and flaky grains of se- 
lected wheat, putfed to 8 times 

their normal size, light as the air, 
and withthe rich flavor of nut meats. 
You serve with sugar and cream. 
Or in bowls of milk. And as a spe- 
cial allurement, with fresh or cooked 


fruit. No breakfast before has ever 


compared. 

lo children Quaker Puffed 
Wheat .brings the nourishment of 
whole grains with the richness of a 
rar mfection; to adults an almost 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 








Please mention this magazine 





perfect food. Quickly digested and 
assimilated ; kernels steam exploded, 
with every food cell broken. 
An energy food of fairy delight 
yet with vitamines, bran and min- 


erals in balanced combination. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, Also 

Whole rice kernels, steam ex- 
ploded to 8 times normal size, like 
the Puffed Wheat. Dainty morsels 
so light and inviting you would never 


dream thev could be so nutritious 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Perfect Health ~ why not? 


This simple food has 


HESE remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. There is nothing 
mysterious about its action. It is not a 
“cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. 


given it to thousands 


food achieves literally amazing results, 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast- 
plants, alive and active. At once they go 






But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when its vital- 
ity is low so that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural 


to work—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, strength- 
ening the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. 
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“I believe that I am a pioneer in the Yeast-for- 
Health habit. I was one of those unfortunate 
youngsters who are neither sick nor well. I had 
a very poor appetite, and my mother humored 
me when she discovered that I liked yeast. (This 
was years ago.) It was not very long before the 
yeast started to take effect. .. . ad a desire 
to play. My body seemed to grow stronger, and 
my mother said that I was like a new child. I 
have been using Fleischmann’'s Yeast ever since, 
whenever I felt the need of a regulator—a matter 
of thirteen years.” 


(Miss Laura Banker, Albany, N. Y.) 




























“For two years 1 was never fre 
os uy from boils. While touring with 
After several years strenuous work of the Jrene Company one broke 66 
studying I faced a new position with low- ~ out on my chin which caused » 
ered resistance and depleted nerve force, whole neck to swell and tum 
and a splotchy, yellow complexion. Frank- purple. The hotel doctor said 
ly, I scoffed at the idea of yeast helping, that if I would take fresh yeas 
but the first benefit I noticed was—a long- and would keep taking it be 
standing chronic constipation relieved. would guarantee I would never 
Next, a clear complexion that was a sur- have another boil. I started right 
prise to my friends. In two months I faced in taking Fleischmann’s Yeast 
life cheerfully, bucyantly and confidently.”’ and in two days the boil was 
(Miss Alice D. Nelson, Wilw t, Del.) f drying up. That doctor told the 
U truth: I have never had a bol 
since.”” 
| (Mr. M. W. Robertshaw, 
New York City) 
i 
Tile 
Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
j (just hot enough to drink) 
— before breakfast andatbed- A// grocers have it, Stat 
time. Fleischmann’s Yeast, eating it today! You can orde 
when taken this way, is espe- several cakes at a time, for 
cially effective in overcoming yeast will keep fresh ina coo, 
or preventing constipation. dry place for two or three days. 
Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day — Write us for further infor- 
spread on bread or crackers— mation or let us send yous ™ 


free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. At 
dress: Health Research 
Dept. Z-9, The Fleischman = 
Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York City: 


dissolved in fruit juices or 
milk—or eat it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast comes 
only in the tinfoil package —it 
cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. 
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ie boil was HEY had been reading a magazine ad- Listerine 7s a really remarkable deodorant. 

id the : 

phi vertisement about Listerine, the well- And Listerine advertising does not over- 
known antiseptic, and about its wonderful _ state the case. 
deodorizing power. It spoke of how That is why so many thousands use it daily 


Listerine removes onion odor and it chal- 


to combat halitosis (the medical term for un- 
lenged the reader to make this test: 


pleasant breath). And that is why so many 
“Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. thousands of women are coming to use it as 

















Douse on a little Listerine. The onion odor a perspiration deodorant, They just apply 
er immediately disappears.” it clear. It is non-irritating, refreshing, does 
She was skeptical and bet that it couldn't Ot stain garments and it does the work. 
it, Star be done. He had seen it demonstrated before Try it this way some day when you don’t 
1 can order and set out to prove it to her. The girl lost have time for a tub or shower. It requires only 
time, for her bet. But she gained a valuable bit of a moment. You'll be delighted— Lambert 
ninco information Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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—all the difference 


between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 
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FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


y last longer 
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PircH-BLACK night... 
narrow, high-crowned 
road. To back around, 
use your flashlight! 
Avoid ditches and dark 
embankments. 





Use your Eveready to 
examine the carburetor. 
Play safe. Use it to 
see how much gas is in 
the tank. (You could 
safely poke a lighted 
Eveready into a barrel 
of gasoline!) Use it 
to change a tire, to find 
the jack or pliers, to 
put the curtains on. 

Thelong r inge I vere udys 
are creat for motoring. Shoot 
a beam 200, 300 or 500 
feet, depending on which 
focusing type you select. 
Read road-signs with them 
without leaving the car. 








The aluminum Evereadys 
at 65c and 75c, complete 
with battery, are small and 
practical. Handy to have 
in the car or carry in your 
coat-pocket. A good type 
to use around the house too. 

Reload your flashlights 
and keep them on the job 
with fresh, strong Ever 
eady Unit Cells. And if 
you haven't a flashlight, 





No. 2671 Eveready 


2-cell Focusing Spot see the nearest Eveready 
light with 200-foot dealer at once. 
range. 


The improved Eveready 
* * . 
line has many new features, 
Eveready Unit Cells mew designs. Standard Ever 
fit and improve all eady features are retained 


makes of flashlight r tas 
P 5 D4+.50 plete 
They insure brichter ©2¢ to $4.50, complete with 





light and longer bat- battery—anywhere in the 
tery life. U.S. A. 
Buy from electrical, hard 





ware and marine supply 
dealers, drug, sporting goo 


and general stores, garages 
and auto accessory shops 





ie Manufactured and guaranteed ‘ 
gar? b; 
NATIONAL CARBON 
] COMPANY, Ine. 
New York San Francisco 
} Canadian National Carbon A 
| Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
— 
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The Range-land Avenger 


By 
George Owen Baxter 


A Western Story 


about aman who lived up to the name of 
brother at the risk of all he held dear in life. 


Riley Sinclair trusted only one man, and 
that man was his brother. When that 
brother was left to die on the burning 
sands of the desert by men who had been 
his bunkies, Riley swore vengeance. 


Quick on the draw, and sometimes brutal 
in his expression of hatred, nevertheless 
there is a great deal of native honesty in 
his make-up. It is inevitable that such 
a man makes his mark upon the lives of 
others about him. This, Riley does, and 
when summed up after a most adven- 
turesome career, we think that you'll 
judge the balance is for, not against him. 


Price, $2.00 net 
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paper here and 


To date over 11,000,000 
cans of Boyce-ite have 
been sold— Boyce-ite is 
now carried by dealers in 
every city, town and ham- 
let inthe United States. 
Convenient touring 
package fits the pocket of 
your car—contains 3 
cans of Boyce-ite—$ 1.00. 
joyce-ite can also be 
obtained in % gallon, 1 
gallon and 5 gallon con- 
tainers. 

















ADVERTISING SECTION 








Experienced motorists of 
America have formed a 
new habit—the habit of 
using Boyce-ite every 
time they buy gasoline. 

The Boyce-ite habit is 
a good habit—an eco- 
nomical habit. 

— Boyce-ite makes your 
motor start easier. 

— gives it more power — 
smoother operation. 

—adds from 1 to 6 miles 
to every gallon of gas- 
oline you buy. 

—and does away forever 
with the expense and 
annoyance of grind- 
ing valves, cleaning 
spark plugs and re- 
moving carbon. 

Boyce-ite makes old ‘cars 
run better and new cars last 
longer. No one knows how 
far a carbonless motor will 
run. 

Now the proper and eco- 


Every time you buy gasoline 


nomical way to use Boyce-ite 
is not occasionally — not now 
and then—but every time 
you buy gasoline. 


Occasional use of course 
affords temporary relief — 
but it seems foolish to re- 
move carbon today and al- 
low it to form again to- 
morrow. 


Even a speck of carbon 
causes premature wear, per- 
haps ~* «ome vital part — and 
all gasoline forms carbon un- 
til it has been treated with 
Boyce-ite. 


The moment carbon be- 
gins to accumulate, your car 
is headed for the repair shop. 


Remember, Boyce-ite has passed 
the ‘‘ wonder if’’ stage —every mo- 
torist who has used it continuously 
knows that it is the best fuel for 
his motor, and whether you drive 
a Ford or a Rolls-Royce you will 
find it true. 


You are not pioneering when 
you join the army of those who 
use Boyce-ite every time they buy 
gasoline but are lagging behind the 
times until you do. 


Alo 
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+ BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite exclusively, L. 1. C., N. Y. 





This advertisement copyright by Harrison Boyce 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 
Colds Headache Neuralgia Lumbago 
ain Toothache __Neuritis Rheumatism 








Accept only “Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 
€ Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 












with Air Friction 
We guarantee other cars nearly double present 
y car 


Wemileage, power and flexibility. Models for am 
truck, tractor, marine or stationary engine. Makes old 
cars better than new. See our mileage guarantecs 
dG. ssecees i. | Chevrolet... .32 mi. | Dodge 28 mi 
Overland 32 mi.] Oakland. 24 mi 
Mileage-increase guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 2.) iavicet tat 





Big bargains, 
model Underwoods, Re 
tons, et 
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Our big ilustr a ne fie without shifting gears. Starts off on high in any weather without 
eS a 8 On, DEPT. 132-8 priming or heating—No jerking or choking. Agents Wanted. - 
Young Typewriter Co., 654 W.R iph St mm, AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO 





| 1248 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U. Sede 


—— SS } 


i URL= NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
DIA } Order Now?! This offer is limited. a aoe Nag pec 

























again. Don’t delay. Just send $2.00 as ao i be 
to return the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will 



































: . refunded. FREE BOOK OF GEMS. 
IMPLY send $2.00 for the most sensational, price- Vp Most eomplete Jewelry Catalog ever issued mo 
smashing diamond ring offer ever made, Sk : of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry—new- 
A perfectly cut, guaranteed, blue white, fiery dia- > : es : d . atl nest prices 
mond is set in an 18 Karat white gold cup; % Karat » est designs at Lowest prices. 






size. Latest design, hand engraved mounting. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever. return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this gen- 
uine steel blue white diamond ring exactly as illus- 
trated; in a handsome gift box charges paid. A legal 
guarantee bond as to quality and value accompanies 
each ring. Afterten days’ trial pay balance $6.46a month 
for twelve months, Price only $79.60. 











Aftull year to pay on everyting 
ou order from our 0 
MILLION DOLLAR STOCK. 

Address Dept. 1123 Est. 1895 


ROYAL Pus 


% WATCE 
5 Maiden Lane -New 


answering 
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jarantecs 
28 mi 
24 mi. 


it ten days and if you don'tagree it is an amazing 
bare: 


fh d jewelry. F rice $10 to $2, 000, * Won- 
pn values. : Cash or Cre 
Established 1890 


MAKES AUTOS GO 40 MILES 
ON A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


ame time ret every particle of carbon from their motors 
When the dev i attached, automobiles have made over 40 


MAKE MONEY 
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This diamond ring 
oe be equalled 
anywhere even for 
sh. ‘Ring 18 karatwhite 
gold, be autifully hand engraved and 
bi pt with Pet fect cut, blue 
diamond and blue sapphire on 
Simply send $1.00 to us to- 
dey ‘and we will ship ring to you. Wear 

















i 
ewill refund your money. If satisfied, pay 
la k until our bargain price of $29.85 is paid, 
Send today for big catalog showing thou- 
sands of other bargains in diamonds, 


For the growing 
youngster 
Beeman is 
a pure and 
healthful 

treat —its 

daily use is 










Address Dept. E41 





BAER BRos.Co. 


6 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YORK 





SIOUX FALLS, 8. Dak The Western Specialty Company of 
s city annou the perfection of an amazing device which 

all over the country to more than double 
each gallon of gasoline used, and at the 





isoline increased their power and pep 
iminated all spark plug difficulties 
it device is entirely automatic and self- 
ating 1 easily attached by anyone in a few minutes 


rill 
the pany states that in order to intr 
Vv invent they are willir t nd a 
to ar vner in each town who 
ind handle the big volume of business ; 
” 








AT. HOME 


OU can earn good money at home in your 
Spare time making showcards. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, supply both 
men and women work at home no matter where you 
live and pay you cash each week 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
240 Adams Building, 






Toronto, Canada 

















‘We Want Agents at $50 to $90 a Week 


New Invention—Just out. Needed in every home every day. Patented. 
Nothing else like it. Low priced—Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 

knife, paring knife, carving knife, bread knife, or shears and scissors in ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 


slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. We want representatives 
at once—men and women hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day. 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 


Make as much money next week as these men are making now. J.C. Lewis, 
of, Kansas, says: “t have sold one hundred s sharpeners in four days."’ Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: 
“The women can hardly wait till they get them.’ ose rbert Cain, of Ky., sold nine after’ supper. 
At — e nd of pe Bret day, J. W. Gordon, of Pa., wr “I sold two dozen and § sold to every one 
Ww Hall, of N.J., says: “I think it is great. I — six = a about ror our. 

The machine 1 a mighty fine proposition. | am a mechanic what § am talking 
about.”’ You can make this money. WRITE TODAY. TERRITORY FREE. Get Susy at once, 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO., iss°west”P enn St. Jackson, Mich. 





















} Become a law aly tre ained 
men win high Dostiong rn big suc- 
| cess in businese and public life 
Greater opportunities pow than ever 
before. Lawyers earn 
$3: 000 to $10 006 Annually 
guide youste tep. ¥ a aic 
Af ome 0 Je Be 
you records and let from LaSalle Student: ts 
itted to the bar in various states. Desree of LL 
| ands of successful s lied. Low co ct 
+) 7 Li > » furntg th all text at including fourteen- 
» . jet e 120-page aw Guide 
and >) Pecks s FREE. bom IW. ™ 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 976-L Chicago, Wl. 








Shear Sharpener 
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2-inch post Steel Bed; 45 lb. Mattress; 
Link Fabric Spring; 2 Fine Pillows; 
1 Bed Sheet; 2 Splendid Pillow Cases; 
1 pr. Voile Curtains; 1 Oval Woven Rag Rug 


Regular Price $45.00 
Sale Price Complete— $3485 


realize that here is the most astou 
tractive bedroom furnishings. 
THE BED—a genuine Simmons 


nding value ever offered in 


in diameter; fillers oval in shape; 
bronze, comes only in full eize 4 ft. 6 in. wid 


with double stitched roll edges and round corners 





Send at once for a f. 
copy of our latest cat 


make your home com-| of only $3. 
lete; everything at 
rgain prices and a 











be ss 

choose from. But just ay | % 
eee for yourself. Send n 

for the catalog now. - 


product, continuous post, all steel 
construction. The bead 60 in. high; the foot 34 in. high; posts 2 in, 
finish, urd Vernis Martin gold 


THE MATTRESS—full 45 pound weight poo} reversible. Heavy 
layers of soft cotton felt on both top and bottom, sanitary ex- 
celsior between. The beautiful floral art ticking is ceeply tufted, 


Simply mail the coupon with $1 and the complete outfit as @*@8esseseees 
——— _ described above will be shipped to your home nd, Chicago 
n 30 days Free Trial. If it fails to come up to your expecta- Enc! - “ey A eh 1 Shp pe hae eed C 
tions, you are free fo retarn it tous, ai and we wil return your aay She, atvertion’ Cs REE ’ 
it, wit! bore t charges both ways an you imagine the outfit C4 ou $3 a month satishes 
+ sat er way tobuy? Wecan make this exceptional offer gine return the ow | oer 30 days, and you are to return a 
ause we know you will be delighted with your purchase and 
alog Everything to will gladly ay the balance in our easy monthly installments 
‘ake advantage of this offer now, while you can. 
Remember, a regular $45 value for only $34.85, if you order at 
once. Mail the coupon, with only $1. 
L. FISH FURNITURE co. 
2228-37 W. ing Road, 
Chicago, IIinois 


30 Days’ Free Trial-Send Coupon Today 


Once you see this quality outfit installed in your home you will 


iE SPRING—a fully guaranteed link fabric construction, bolt 
ioe a lifetime. Kept perfectly stretched so it cannot 

helical steel springs ‘eleusaly anchored in the angle iron yk 
Finished in black Japan. 

PILLOWS- Stuffed with double dusted, steam dressed and cared 
feathers, sanitary, odorless. Floral art ticking to match mattress. 
RUG—An oval, Colonial Style Woven Rag Rug, strongly sewed and 
sized to lay flat. Assorted colors. 

CURTAINS — of very fine quality ruffled voile, hemstitched, 
tie backs. Each curtain ¥ in. wide; full 24 yd. length. 
BED SHEET and2PillowCases— an ene bleached,8in.hem. 
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BROS.& CO. Féi8 








Genuine Diamonds 
GUARAN TEED 


MN Weimport Diamonds d from 











Europe and sell direct by pitty 


Send For 
Free eee 


Over 2,000 ctr 





ol 
es at your convenience, 


y back not satisfied 


RINGS 
wei With Dia- 
monde: Thre: s Dram nds, $65;five 
ven parr 5» No. 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18-k 
x White Gold. 17 Jewels, $29.75. 
White or Green Gc 14-k, 15 Jewels, $24. 85 
Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
HAMILTON No. 992. 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 6 positions. Gold $ 
Year 
k 1 jewels: 8 Adj Dy 
ELGIN N's LATEST RAYMOND. 2 Je ewretes 9 f ad iy istmente. Runs $5 



















THE OLD RELIABLE 

ORIGINAL 
ROS.& CO. @ CREDIT JEWELERS 
. E222 108 WN. State — Chicago, Illinois 
Stores in Leading Cities 

















ADMIRE DAINTY ANKLES 
Thick or swollen ankles can 
quickly be redu 41 to dainty 
slender sh ape by new discovery 
of specisl processed rubber. 

Lenor Ankle Reducers 
ANKLES ACTUALLY LCOK THIN 
WAIL: GETTING THIN 

nt 


















ANKLES 
SPOIL 


YOUR 
APPEARANCE 










7 ( os by rome 
Send £2.95 ani we 
k Kec ' 





part of 










LENOR MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. N10, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 





















, bafltte 
ot tg ~ SCHOOL BOX 
awe«f FREE 
—— with Fountain 
Pen, Pencils, 
— wer Knife, Pen Holder, Eraser, for selling 30 
hed,Sin.hem. packages Chewing Gum at 5c a package 


Write for Gum. 


_Bluine Mfg. Co., 171 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 





Try the New 


Cuticura 


Shaving Stick 
Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 



















Please mention this magazine 








Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


Are preferred, principally because the quality of web- 


bing and workmanship never varies and is always of 
the best. The Oblong Rubber Button keeps stockings 


taut without twisting, eliminates runs and tears. 


Baby Midget, the smallest 


cannot obtain them Silk 18e, Lisle 12c. 


Geum Frost Co., Boston 


Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men 


member of the Velvet Grip family, 
for infants. Has non-rusting clasp Send to us direct if you 





DENTS 


Toothache Gum 
Stops 
Toothache 
Instantly 








Insist on 
Genuine Dent's! 


All drug stores 
or by mail—25 
cents. Made 
for 35 years by 
C.S. Dent & Co., 








Detroit, Mich. 











RENE 


PRICE 


Yoar choice of the World’s best 
H 






tvpewriters— Underwood 

ington, Oliver full le a 
model completely set and 
refinished bran Pric: 


ce 
ema.ched down to baif. Act quick. 


*2 and it’s yours 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 

complete FREE Cat: repaid, fully deseribin ne and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful ae in ie \e 

every detail of i oar direct-to-you ema ‘ree e now for 

tremendous saving. No obligation — a og ‘Stil at you act row. 


international Typewriter Exchange 


186 West Lake Street Department 139 Chicago, Mlinois 


when answering advertisements 
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ot 
‘melect #emt for your thorough : 
approval—you peed send only Dow n 
‘ter akties te yourself that SWEET 


“You con pny. the balance in 10 Diamonds WEY tas 
shag you are thor- possess a é 
Any Article 


Reiae ae writs, a 





: 

LB 
tai kp bs me color, and ere 
atrictly confiden- scientifically. cut 
“ox DELAY! for maximum bril- 
liancy, fire, snap and 
animation. 





i848} “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 







































The Cow Women 


A Western Story 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Big, stanch Ed Fraser, a ranchman with a most lovable and lovely daughter, 
decided to try matrimony a second time, to the satisfaction of his enemies and 
the consternation of his friends. 

You will like Ed and his daughter. You won't like Brazos Kingston, wily 
as a fox, and slippery as an eel, who managed to live without working, but you 


will be mightily interested in his actions 






Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEAS1 


79-89 Seventh Ge New York Cit 
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icash prizes 


For NEWways of using 








Ste der Women , 


are more popular ~ 


A graceful slender girl holds a fascination 
which only slender women have. 

Men admire a youthful silhouette. Instinc- 
tively, they are drawn towards the woman 
whose aoe is graceful and shapely. That's 
why slender girls are always popular. 

But why worry about being overweight ? 
It's easy to reduce. Use Marmola Tablets 
(thousands of men and women each year 
regain healthy, slender figures this way). 
These tablets will make you slender again. 
Try them No exercises or diets. 

All drug stores have them—one dollar a 
box. Or they will be sent in plain wrapper, 


postpai 1, by the Marmola Co., 1715 General 











Delicious-Instant 


Housewives everywhere know G. Washington's 
Coffee—how good—how convenient it is. The 
coffee ready to drink when dissolved in hot 
water. The coffee with the delicious flavor. 
G. Washington’ s Coffee is wonderful for pre- 
paring desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, candies 
and other dainties. ty simply adding G. Wash- 
ington’s Coffee to other ingredients, a delicious 
coffee flavor is obtained. It comes in concen- 
trated powde red form and no water is required. 
Its use in desserts is simplicity itself and re- 
sults are certain. 

If you can make good cake, a new dessert or 
confection, enter this contest, which is limited 
to those who have used G. Washington’s 
Coffee prior to September 1, 1924. 

$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. Washington's 
Coffee recipes. First prize is $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 


Motors Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 
>; Prescription Tablets 
ee... prizes in all $1,000 


Please sant nt ay wr Fieduce 
| — — Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924 


—— . All prizes will be paid on or before February 1st, 1925, 
| " and in event of tie for any 






| For G. waitngten s Coffee New Recipes 
For the best .. » ° © > 
For the next best 
For the next best 
For the next best 
For the next best a 
For the 20 next best, $5 each 

} Twenty-five 

















prize offered, the full amount 


All recipes must be 


| of such prize will be awarded to tying contestants 
| The judges of the con- 
hter, test will be 1osen 
d | from a selected list of 
q | managers and famous 
7 | | chefs of the leading 
| hotels of New York 
| City. 
I | Write recipe on one 
nly | side of paper only No 
wily HT letters can be answered 
| concerning the contest 
you | 


mailed on or before 
December 31, 1924, and 
to become our property. 


Use the coupon be- 
low, or a copy of it, 
attaching your sug- 
gestions for new 
recipes. 

nen eee BS eeeee ee eee ae ~— 


COUPON 


p 
MADE | ? tHE CU 
aT ay <=, taste 


im hi, 
B ||| pREPARED COFFEE 
| 





y, S fe oral Beautiful 


GENUINE DIAMOND RING 


You are wastin enough money every day to pay 
- ra Diamond ng. A ema}l frst payment and 
ec a day buys this wonde rful ne © ith seven 


ABSOLUTELY PURE SOLUBLE 





ii e white Diamonds set tol ook like bri iant $500 soli yashinet Coffee Refining Co. 
taire. Dainty 18 Kt. White Gold mounting: Free exami- o yee New York City, Contest Dept. 


529 t " No. 
»tective guarantee 522 Fifth Ave., ? 
"es you per cent yearly dividends- “also 6 per cent Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s "Coffee. 
be ' 




















Ww te fer full dotaite of this offer; also Million Dollar . 
Barvain Book rything sold on amazingly easy terms. PROMO, 00.006 00ssbeseeceecsos PPYTTITITITITITITIT TTT TTT TTT Te eco 
Buying a diamo nd this way makes you save money, Die- 
ex ree” Karat" thea you pay. Weite for llth talk Wisc aissandastabidishatabinnindeieuiniiiiaae 
. LYON & CO., State. 
p 2-0 mateo 02S Seon 1onT tow York City CI... cece ereeereccccccoccocsess cee eecevee 
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SERVICE 


The Sign of 
“ Friendly Service” 


Service Stations 
Everywhere 





A 
Full Capacity 
6-Volt 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


$146 


Formerly $2050 


An Achievement in Values 


For Radio 
“A” Batteries 





Radio users without excep- 
tion have found Prest-O-Lite 
“A” Batteries highly depend- 
able and steady in their cur- 
rent out-put. 


“‘B” Batteries 





Prest-O-Lite wet “B” Batter- 
ies give years of constant, 
dependable service. An occa- 
sional recharge and they’re as 
good as new. Their initial 
cost is surprisingly low. 


~ 


4 


4 


Here is the most extraordinary battery value ever 
offered the motorist—the high quality improved 
Prest-O-Lite battery at $14.65, a reduction from 
$20.50. This achievement could be accomplished 
only by an organization such as Prest-O-Lite with 
its enormous resources, up-to-date methods of manv 
facture and perfected system of distribution. 

This is the realization of our desire to furnish the 
well known full capacity Prest-O-Lite battery at a 
price within the reach of all car owners. 





Investigate the very latest battery development 
—Our Prest-O-Lite Super-Service Battery 








THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
Pacific Coast Factory: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
Canadian Factory: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











| THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 





—— 


Cnn all 
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10 locomotives will 


Electric locomotives 
draw long trains 650 
miles over the Rocky 
Mountains on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul. Eventually 
most of the railroads in 
America will be electri- 
fied—engineers esti- 
mate that this will save 
more than a hundred 
million tons of coal a 
year, 


In the circle at the left is one of the electric 10- 
comotives that will replace the steam engines. 





take the place of 25 


The General Electric Company is 
electrifying the Mexican Railway be- 
tween Orizaba and Esperanza. On 
the first section—with many curves 
and heavy grades—10 electric lo- 
comotives will take the place of 25 
steam locomotives. 


Economies resulting from electrifi- 
cation will repay the cost of the im- 
provement within five or six years. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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All aa nad 


cAdopted for 
a. Safe 

















With Everlasting Baked Enamel Finish 





Most motor car bodies are skele 
tons of wood, with thin sheets 
of steel nailed outside—-whereas 
the Overland body is all steel,a 
frame of steel covered with 
steel—all steel, welded into one- 
piece solidity. 


steel! Body by Budd, pioneer 
in steel bodies. 


the only touring car under 
$800 with a genuine finish of 
hard-baked enamel! 


You can pour scalding water 





Wood collapses at a bending 
stress of 5,000 lbs. to the square 
inch—whereas steel will stand 
a stress of 35,000 lbs. to the 
square inch. That’s the kind 
of strength and safety and dura- 
bility Overland gives you! 


the only touring car under 
$800 with coachwork entirely of 


Willys-Overland. Inc 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please 


OVERLAND 


mention this magazine when 


on this finish or scrub it with 
strong chemicals used to remove 
road tar—and even turn the 
scorching flame of a blow-torch 
on it without marring its gleam- 
ing beauty. A finish that keeps 
its good looks in spite of time, 
dirt and weather . . . In an age 
of steel, drive an all-steel 
reliable Overland ! 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


answering advertisements 























Settle the cigarette question |, 
by rolling your own from | 
BULL. You get more} 
flavor, more tobacco taste, 
more enjoyment—and much 
more for your money— 
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